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The remaining parts of Macedonia are considered, and the whole of Greece ; 
on ibiB the author dwells aome time on aoeount of tiie great reputation 
of the country. He corrects minutely, and clears up, the confu^d and 
vague accounts respecting the cities contained therein, giycn by poets and 
historians, and especially in the Catalogue and in many other parts of the 
Poem. 

CHAPTER 1. 

1. After having described as much of the western parts 
of Europe as is comprised within the interior and exterior 
seas, and surveyed all the barbarous nations which it contains, 
as far as the Don * and a small part of Greece, [naiuely, 
Macedonia,] '^ we propose to give an account of the remainder 
of the Helladic geography. Homer was the first writer on 
the subject of geography, and was followed by many others, 
some of whom composed particular treatises, and entitled them 
** Harbours," " Voyages," " Circuits of the Earth,"* or gave them 
some name of this kind, and these comprised the description 
of the Helladic country. Some, as Ephorus and Polybius, 
included in their general histcnry a separate topography of 
the continents; others, as Posidonius and Hipparchus, intro- 
duced matter relating to geography in their writings on 
physical and mathematical subjects. 

It is easy to form an opinion of the other writers, but the 
poems of Homer require critical consideration, both because 
he speaks as a poet, and because he describes things not 

' The ancient Tanais. ^ These words arc interpolated. Caacutbon* 

' Xtfuvis^ 7^fpiv\o^f irtpiodoi y^s. 

\OL, II. B 
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tliey exist at present, but a^? they existed anciently, and the 
greater part of which have been rendered obscure by time. 

We must however undertake this inquiry as far as we are 
able, beginning &om the point where our descriptioB e&decL 

It ended with an account of the Epirotic and lUyrian nations 
^ on the west and north, and of Macedonia as far as Byzantium 
on the east. 

After the Epirotas and Bljrii follow the Acamanes,^ the 
JEtoliy the Locri-Ozolaa, then the Fhocaoenses and Boaotiy 
Chreeian nations. Opposite to these on the other side of the 
strait is Peloponnesns^ which comprises the Golf of Corinth,' 
interposed between, and determining the figure of the latter, 
from which it also receiyes its own. Next to Macedonia* 
are the Thessalians,^ extending as far as the Malienses,* and 
the other nations, situated on both sides of the isthmus. 

2. There are many Greek tribes, but the chief people are 
equal in number to tlie Greek dialects with which we are 
actjuainted, namely, four. Of these, the Ionic is the same as 
the ancient Attic ; (for Jones was the former name of the in- 
habitants of Attica ; from thence came the Tones who settled 
in Asia,^ and use the dialect now called Tonic ;) tfie Doric was 
the same as the iEolic dialect, for all the people on the other 
side of the istlmms except the Athenians, the i\Ie£r:u'eaii^, and 
the Dorians about Parnnssii?, arc even now called ^iilolians; 
it is probable that the Dorians, from their being a small 
nation, and occupying a most rugged country, and from want 
of intercourse [with the JEiolians], no longer resemble that 
people either in language cnr customs, and, although of the 
same race, have lost all appearance of affinity. It was the 
same with the Athenians, who inhabiting a rugged country 
with a light sdl, escaped the ravages of invaders. As they 
always occupied the same territory, and no enemy attempted to . 
expel them, nor had any desire to take possession of it them* 
selves, on this account they were, according to Thucydide^ 
regarded as Autochthones, or an indigenous race. This was 

' The ti rrildry of the Acarnanes is still called Carnia, south of the 
Gulf of Arta. iiie rest of the countries mentioned by Strabo no longer 
retahl the ancient divisions, Boeotia is the modem Livadhia. 6* 

' The Gulf of Lepanto. ^ Makedunea. 

* The ancient Thessaly is the modern Vlakea* 

* The neitrlibourhood of the Gulf of Zeimn— the ancient Maliac Gulf. 

* In A&m Mmor» and founded the cities Miletus, Smyrna, Phocaeay &c 
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probably the reason, although they were a small nation, why 
they remained a distinct people with a distinct dialect. 

It was not in the parts only on the other side of the isthmus^ 
that the .£olian nation was powerful^ but those on this side 
also were formerly iBolians. They were afterwards inter- 
mixed first with lonians who came from Attica» and got pos- 
session of JE&ialos,^ and secondly with Dorians^ who under 
the conduct of the Heradeids founded Megara and many of 
the cities in the Peloponnesus* The lones were soon expelled 
by the Achaei, an JQolian tribe ; and there remained in Pelo- 
ponnesus the two nations, the ^olic and the Doric. Those 
nations then that had little intercourse with the Dorians used 
the ^olian dialect. (This was the case with the Arcadians 
and Eleians, the former of whom were altogether a mountain 
tribe, and did not share in the partition of the Peloponnesus ; 
the latter were considered as dedicated to the service of 
the Olympian Jupiter, and lived for a long period in peace, 
principally becaiise they were of -^olian descent, and had 
admitted into their country the army of Oxylus, about the time 
of the return of the Heracleidae.^) The rest used a kind of 
dialect composed of both, some of them having more, others 
less, of the .^lic dialect. Even at present the inhabitants of 
different cities use different dialects, but all seem to Dorize, 
or use the Doric dialect^ on account of the ascendency of that 
nation. 

Such then is the number of the Grecian nations^ and thus 
in general are they distinguished from each other. 

I shall resume my account of them, and describe each 
nation in their proper order. 

3. According to Ephorus^ Acamania is the commencement 
of Greece on the west, for it is the first country which lies 
contiguous to the Epirotic nations. As this author follows 
the coast in his measuremrats^ and begins fh>m thence, con- 
sidering the sea the most important guide of topographical 
description, (for otherwise he might have placed the beginning 
oi Greece in Macedonia and Thessalj,) so ougiit i, observing 

' The word ^gialus (AiytoXoy) signifies sea-shore. The name was 
given to this part of the Peloponnesus (afterwards called Achaia) from 
Sie towns being situated generally along the coast. Others, however, give 
a different explanation to the word. 

* 1113 before the Christian era. G, 

B % 
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the natural character of places, to keep in view the sea as a 
mark hj which I ahoold direct the course of mj description. 

The sea coming from . Sicily spreads itself on one side 
towards the Corinthian Gul^ and on the other forms a large 
peninsula, the PelopoimeeiiSy united to the main-laiid hj a 
narrow isthmus. 

The two largest bodies of country in Greece are that within 
the isthmus^ and that without tiie isthmus, [extending to the 
mouths of the river Peneius]. That within the isthmus is how- 
ever larger, and more celebrated. The Peloponnesus is, as it 
were, the acropolis or citadel of aU Greece ; and all Greece in 
a manner hokte the chief or leading position in Europe. For 
independently oi the fame and power of the nations which 
inhabited it, the position itself of the places in it suggests 
this superiority. One site succeeds another diversified with 
numerous most remarkable bays, and large peninsulas. The 
first of these peninsulas is the Peloponnesus, closed in by 
an isihnius of forty stadia in extent. The second compre- 
liends the first, and has an isthmus reaching from Paga3 in 
Megaris to Nisnea, which is tiie niiviil arsenal of the Megare- 
ans ; the passage across the isthmus iroxn sea to sea is 120 
stadia. 

V The third peninsula also comprises the latter. Its isthmus 
extends from the farthest recess of the Crissaean Gulf to 
Thermopylae. The line supposed to be drawn between these 
is about 508 stadia in length, including within it the whole 
of Boeotia, and cutting Phocis and the country of the 
£picnemidii obliquely. The fourth peninsula has the isthmus 
extending from the Ambracian Gulf through Mount CEta 
and Traidinia to the Maliac Gulf and Thennf^ylse^ about 
800 stadia. 

There is another isthmus of move than 1000 stadia reach- 
ing from the same Gulf of Ambrada, and passing through 
the country of the Th^BSsalians and Macedonians to the recess 

of the Thermaean Gulf. 

The succession of peninsulas furnishes a convenient order 
to be followed in describing the country. 

We must begin from the smallest^ as being also the most 
famous of these peninsulas.^ 

* Taking the reverse order in which these ppnin?;iilas are described, 
the Mih and last comaiiit» all the rest, Uie louxtk all but the diffeience 
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CHAPTER n. 

1. The Peloponnesus resembles in figure the leaf of a plane 
tree.^ Its length and breadth are nearly equal, each about 
1400 stadia. The former is reckoned from west to east, tliat 
ifl^ from the promontory Ghelonatas through Oljmpia and the 
territoiy Megalopolitis to the isthmus ; the latter from south 
to north, or from Malite though Arcadia to JEgmm, 

The circumferenoei according to Pulybius» exdusive of the 
circuit of the bays, is 4000 stadia. Artemidorus however 
adds to this 400 stadia, and if we include the measure of the 
bays, it exceeds 5600 stadia. We have already said that the 
isthmus at the road where they draw vessels over-land from 
one sea to the other is 40 stadia across. 

2. Eleians and Messenians occupy the western side of tliis 
peninsula. Their territory is washed by the Sicilian Sea. 
They possess the coast also on each side. Elis bends towards 
the north and the commencement of the Corinthian Gulf as 
far as the promontory Araxus,^ opposite to which across the 
strait is Acarnania; the islands Zacynthus,^ Cephallenia,* 
Ithaca,^ and the Echinades, to which belongs Dulichium, lie 
in front of it. The greater part of Messenia is open to the 
south and to the Libyan Sea as far as the islands Thyrides 
near Taenarum.^ 

Next to Elis, is the nation of the Achaei looking towards 
the north, and stretching along the Corinthian Gulf they 
terminate at Sicyonia. Then follow Sicyon^ and Coiinth, 
extending as &r as the iaihmus. Next aflter Messenia are 

between the fourth and fifth, and so on in orr^er until we come to the Pe- 
loponnesus, properly so called, which is thus the least of the peninsulas. 
Strabo himself seems to admit the term peninsula to be impropeily ap- 
plied to these subdivisions, by first describing Greece to be divided into 
two great bodies, Tiz. that within and that without the Isthmus of Cor^ 
inth. 

^ For the same reason, at a subsequent period, it obtained the name of 
Morea, in Greek (Mopka) which signifies mulberry, a species or variety 
of which tree bears leaves divided into five lobes — equal in number to the 
fire principal capes of the Peloponnesus. See book ii. ch. i. 30. 

* Gape Papa. * Zante. ^* Gephalonia. * TheakL 

* Gape llatapaa. ' BasOioo. 
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Laoonia and Argeia» which latter conntiy abo reaches as far 
as the isthmus. 

The hajs of the Peloponnesos are the Messeniac,^ the La- 
ooniaoy' a third the Ai^olic,' and a fourth the Hermionie^^ 
or the Saronic,^ which some writers call the Salaminiac baj. 
Some of these bays are supplied by the Libyan, others by 
the Cretan and Myrtoan Seas. Some call even the Saronic 
Gulf a sea. In the middle of Peloponnesus is Arcadia, lying 
contiguous to all the other nations. 

3. The Corinthian Gulf begins from the mouths of the 
Evenus,^ (some say from the mouths of the AchelousJ which 
is the boundary between the Acamanes and iEtoli,) and from 
the promontory Araxus. For there the shores on both sides 
first begin to contract, and have a con^klerablp im lination 
towards each other; as they advance farther onwards tliey 
nearly meet at Rhium ^ and Antirrhiom,^ leaving a channel of 
only about 6 stadia between them. 

Khium is a promontory of Achaia^ it is low, and bends in* 
wards like a sickle, (indeed it has the name of Drepanum, or 
the Sickle,) and lies between Patrae*® and iEgium,** on it there 
is a temple of Neptune. Antirrhinm is situated on the con- 
fines of ^tolia and Locris. It is called Rhinm Molycrium. 
From this point the sea-shore again parts in a moderate de- 
gree on each side^ and advancing into the Crisssean Grulf, ter- 
minates there, being shut in by the western boundaries of 
BoBotia and Megaris. 

The Corinthian Gulf is 2230 stadia in circuit from the 
river Evenus to the promontory Araxus ; and if we reckon 
from the Achelous, it would be increased by about 100 stadia. 

The tract from the Achelous to the Evenus is occupied by 
Acarnanians ; next are the -3Etoli, reaching to the Cape An- 
tirrhium. The remaii^der of the country, as far as the i^thimis, 
is occupied by Phocis, Boeotia^ and by Megaris^ it extends 
1118 stadia. 

The sea from Cape Antirrhinm a^ far as the isthmus is 
[the Crissaean Gulf, but from the city Creusa it is called the 
bea of J Alcyonisi and is a portion of the CrisssBan Gul£^^^ 

> Gulf of Cor on, « Gulf of Colochina. • Gulf of Napoli. 

* Gulf of Castii. • Gulf of Egina. ' • Fidari. ' Aspropotamo. 

* Drepono. * Castle of Aonmelta. >* Patras. " Vottitnu 
The wcttds in hrscfceti sie Inaened acootdiiig to the soggiesCuni of 
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From the igthmuB to the piomontorj Arazus is a distance of 
1030 stadia. 

Soch in general then is the nature and extent of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and of the country on the other side of the strait up 
to the farther recess of the gulf. Sueh also is the nature of 
the gulf between both« 

We shall next describe each country in particular, begin- 
ning with £li8. 



CHAPTER nL 

1. At pre&ent the whole sea-coast lying between the Achs^i 
and Messenii is called Eleia, it stretches into the inland parts 
towards Arcadia at Pholoe, and the Azanes» and Farrluuii. 
Anciently it was divided into several states; afterwards 
into two, Elis of the Epeii, and Elis under Nestor, the son of 
Neleus. Ab Homer says, who mentions Elis of the Epeii by 
name, 

** Sacred Elis, where the Epeii rule." 

The other he calls Pylus subject to .Nestor, through which, he 
says, the Alpheius Mows : 

Alpheius, that flows m a stiaight Ime through the land of the Pyliaas." * 

The poet was also acquainted with a city Pjlus ; 

^ " They arrived at Fylus, the well-built city of Neleus." • 

The Alpheias however does not flow through nor beside the 
CAtjf but another river flows beside it, whieh some call 
Famisus, others Amathus, from which Pylus seems to be 
termed Emathdeis, but the Alpheius flows through the Eleian 
territory. 

2. Elis^ the present ei^, was not yet founded in the time ^ 
of Homer, but the inhabitants of the country lived in villages. 

It was called Cosle [or Hollow] Elis» from the accident of its 
locality, for the largest and best part of it is idtuated in a 
hollow. It was at a late period, and after the Persian war, 
that the people collected together out of many demi, or 

Oroskiird. The Gulf of Ck>rinth is, in other passages, called by Strabo 
the Crissa'an Gulf, 
> Od. XV. 298. * II. T. 545. * Od. iii. 4. 
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burghs, into one city. And, ^\ ith the exception of a few, the 
other places in the Peloponnesus wliich the poet enumerates 
are not to be called cities, but districts. Eacli contained several 
assemblages of derni or burghs, out of which the famous 
cities were atierwards formed, as Mantincia in Arcadia, \^ liich 
was furnished with inhabitants from live bur^^hs by Argives ; 
Tegea from nine ; Heraea from as many during the reign of 
Cleombrotus, or Cleonymus ; ^gium out of seven, or eight ; 
Patr» 9ut of seven ; Dyme out of eight ; thus Eiis also was 
formed out of the surrounding burghs. The demus of the 
Agriades was one of those added to it. The Peneius^ flows 
through the city by the Gymnasium, which the Eleii con- 
structed long after the countries which were subject to Nestor 
had passed into their possession. 

3. l^hese were the Fisatis, of which Olympia is a part, and 
Triphylia^ and the territory of the Caucones. The Triphylii 
had their name from the accident of the onion of three tribes ; 
of the Epeii, the original inhabitants; of the Minyse, who 
afterwards settled there; and last of all of the Eleii, who 
made th^nselves masters of the country. Instead of the MinysB 
some writers substitute Arcadians, who had frequently dis- 
puted the possession of the territory, whence Fylus had the 
epithet Arcadian as well as Trii)liylian. Homer calls all this 
tract as far as IMessene by the name of Pylus, the nfimc of the 
city. The names of the chiefs, and of their abo(ies in the 
Catalogue of the Ships, show that Coele Elis. or the Hollow 
Elis, was distinct from tiie ccmntry subject to xSestor. 

I say this on comparing the preserit places with Homer's 
description of them, i'or we must compare one with the other 
in consideration of the fame of the poet, and our being bred 
up in an acquaiatance with his writings ; and every one will 
conclude that our present inquiry is rightly conducted, if 
' nothing is found repugnant to his accounts of places^ which 
have been received with the fullest reliance on their credi- 
bility and his veracity. 

We must describe these places as they exist at present, and 
as they are represented by the po^ comparing them together 
as far as is required by the design of this work. 

4. The Araxus is a promontory of Eleia situated on the 
north, 60 stadia from Dyme» an Achaean city. This promontory 

* Igliaco. 



* 
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we con siller the commencement of tiie coast of Eleia. Pro- 
ceeding thence towards the west is Cyllene,^ the naval arsenal 
of the £leii, i'rom wiience is an ascent of 120 stadia to the pre- 
sent citj. This Cyllene Homer mentions in these words, 

« Cylleman Otus, chief of the Epeii/' 

for be would not have given the title of chief of Epeii to one 
who came from the Arcadian mountain of this name. It is a 
village of moderate size, in which is preserved the .^^ulapius 

of Colotes, a statue of ivorj, of admirable workmanship. 

Next to CyUene is the promontory Chelonatas,^ tlie most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. In front of it there is a 
small island and shoals on the confines of Hollow Elis, and the 
territory of the Fisatte. From hence [Cyllene] io Cephallenia 
is a voyage of not more than 80 stadia. Somewhere on the 
above-mentioned confines is the river Elisson, or Elissa. 

5. Between the Chelonatas and Cyllene the river Peneius 
empties itself, and that also called by the poet Selleis, which 
flows from tiie mountain Fholoe. On this river is situated 
Ephyra, a city to be distinguished from the Thesprotian, 
Thessalian, and Corinthian Ephyras ; being a fourth city of 
this name, situated on the road leading to the Lasion sea- 
coast, and which ma^ be either the same place as Bosonoa, 
(for it is the custom to call GCnoe by this name,) or a city 
near this, distant from Elis 120 stadia. This Ephyra seems 
to be the reputed birth-place of AstyocheSy the mother of Tie- 
polemuSy the son of Hercules^ 

Whom Hercules brought from Ephyia, from the river Selleis 

(for this was the principal scene of the adventures of Her- 
cules; at the other places called Ephyra, there is no river 
Selleis ;) hence came the armour of Meges, 

" Which Phyleus fonnerly brought from Ephyra, from the river Selleis;*' * 

from this Ephyra came also mortal poisons. For Minerva 
says, that XTlysses went to Ephyra 

" In search of a mortal poison wherewith to anoint his arrows :** • 

And the suitors say of Telemachus ; 

Or he will go to the rich country of Ephyra to bring back poison de- 
structiye of our lives.'* * 

* Chiarenza, in ruins. * Cape Tornese. ■ II- ii. 650. 
♦ II. XV. 531. * Qd. i. 261. • Od. a. 3'28. 
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And Nestor introduces the daughter of Augeas, king of the 
Eppii, in his account of the war with that people, a3 one who 
administered poiiaons : 

" I first slew a man,' Mulius, a brave soldier. He was son-in-law of 
Aiigeas; he had married his eldest daughter; she was acquainted with 
ail the poisons which the earth briags forth." 

There is also near Sicjoii a riyer, Selleis, and a village of 
the name of Ephjra near it ; and a village Ephyra in the 
territory of Agraoa in ^tolia, the people of which are called 
Ephjri. .There are also other Ephjri among the Perrhnhi 
near Macedonia, who are Crannonians,* and the Thesprotie 
Ephjri of CichyruSy which was formerly called Ephynu 

6. Apollodoros, when he informs ns in what manner the 
poet usoallj distinguishes places with the same names, as 
Orchomenus for instance, designating that in Arcadia by the 
epithet, ^ abounding with sheep the Boeotian Orchomenus, 
as " Minyeius by applying to Samos the term Thradan, 
and adds, 

" Between Samos snd Imbros,'* • 

to distinguish it from Toniiin Samos ; so he says the Thes- 
protie Ephyra is diotiaguislied from others by the words, "at 
a distance," and " from the river vSelleis." This does not 
agree with what Demetrius ot Scepsis says, from whom he 
borrows most of his information. For Dchk trius does not 
say that there is a river Selleis in Thesprotia, but in Elis, 
near the Thesprotie Ephyra, as I have said before. 

What he says also about CEchalia requires examination, 
where he asserts that the city of Eurytus of CEchalia is the 
only city, when there is more than one city of that name. It 
is therefore evident that he means the Thessalian cily men- 
tioned by Homer: 

" And they who occupied CEchalia, the city of Eurytus, the CBchalian.*' * 
What city, then, is that on the road from which Thamyris 

> II. xi. 738. 

* I read oi cat, as Meineke suggests, but the whole -passage from "there 
is '* to " Ephyra," is, as he also remark^, probably an interpolation. 3trabo 
has already enumerated four cities of the name of Ephyra, vix. the Eliae, 
the Thesprotie, the Corinthian, and the Thessalian ; yet here two others 

are presented to our notice, the Sicyonian and the i^'^tolian, of which 
Strabo makes no mention in his account of iEtolia and Sicyouia. 
« IL xxiv. 78. * IL ii. 730. 
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the Thracian was met by the Muses^ and deprived of the 
power of «mg." for he 8878, 
Coming from CBcliaUat &om the dwelling of Eurytue^ the CEchalian."* 

If this were the citj in Thessaly, the Scepsian is mistaken in 
mentioning some city in Arcadia, which is now called Andania. 

If he is not mistaken, still the Arcadian QEchalia is said to 
be the city of Eurytus, so rliat there is not one city only of 
that name, although Apollodorus asserts that there is but one. 

7. There existed between the mouths of the Peneius and 
the Selleis near Scollis, a Pylus, not the city of Nestor, but 
another of that name, having nothing in common with that 
on the Alplirius, nor even with that on the Pamisus, or, if 
we must so call it, the Arnarlius. Some writers, through their 
solicitude for the fame and noble descent of Nestor, give a 
forced meaning to these words. Since there are three places 
in Peloponnesus of the name of Pjlus^ (whence the saying 
originated, 

" There is a Pylus in front of PylnSt and still there is another Pylus,") 

namely, this and the Lepreaiic Pylus in Triphylia, and a 
third, the Messeniac near Coryphasiuni,^ the advocates for 
each pLice endeavour to show that the river in his own coun- 
try is (Emathois) i)fiadoeiQ, or sandy, and declare that to be 
the country of N< stor. 

The gi*eater number of other writers, both historians and 
piK^ts, say, that Nestor was a Messenian, assigning as his birth- 
place the Pylus, which continued to exist to their times. 
Those, however, who adhere to Homer and follow his pof^m 
their guide, say, that the Pylus of Nestor is where the terri- 
tory is traversed by the Alpheius. Now this river passes 
through the Pisatis and Triphylia, The inhabitants of the 
Hollow Elis were emulous of the same honour respecting the 
Pylus in their own country^ and point out distinctive marks, 
as a place called Gerenus^ and a river Geron, and another 
river Geranius, and endeavour to confirm this opinion by 
pretending that Nestor had the epithet Gerenius from these 
places. 

The Messenians argue in the very same manner, but ap- 
• » II. ii. 591. 

^ This is supposed to be the modern NaTarino. The Coryphafiium is 
Mount St. Nicholas. G. 
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parently with more probability on their side. For thoy say, 

that in their territory there is a place better kuowii, called 

Gerena, and once well inhabited. 

Such then is the present state of the Hollow £lis.^ 

8. The poet however^ after having divided the country into 

four parts, and mentioned the four chiefii^ does not clearljr 

express himself^ when he says : 

"those who inhabit Bnprasium and ihe sacred Bite, all whom HynniiiS 

and Myrsinus, situated at the extremity of the territory and the Olenian 

rock, and Aleisiiim contain, these were led by four chiefs ; ten swift vessels 
accompanied each, and multitudes of Epeii were embarked in them.'*' 

For, by applying the name Epeii to both people, the Bupra* 
sians and the Eleii, and by never applying the name Eleii to 
the Buprasians, he may seem to divide* not Eleia, bat the 
country of the Epeii, into four parts, which he bad before 
divided into two ; nor would Buprasium then be a part of Elis, 
but rather *of the country of the EpeiL For that he terms 
the Buprasians Epeii, is evident from these words : 

*' As when the Epeii were burying King Amarynces at Buprasium/** 

Again, by enumerating together ''Buprasium and sacred 
Elis," and then by making a fourfold division, be seems to 
arrange these very four divisions in common under both Bu- 
prasium and Elis. 

Buprasium, it is probable, was a considerable settlemenlin 
Eleia, which does not exist at present. But the territorj only 
has thb name, which lies on the road to Dyme from EHs the 
' present city. It might be supposed that Buprasium had at 
that time some superiority over Elis, as the Epeii had over 
the Eleii, but afilierwards they had the name of Eleii instead 
of Epeii. 

Buprasium then was a part of Elis, and they say, that 
Homer, by a poetical figure, speaks of the whole and ot the 
part together, as in these lines : 

"through Greece and the middle of Argoa;*** "through Greece and 
Pthia;"* ** the Curetes and the ^toU were fighting;"* ** those from 
Dulichium and the sacred Echinades;'*^ 

for Dulichium is one of the Echinades- Modern writers also 
use this figure, as Hipponax, 

» KoiXfj 'HXig, or Coele-Elis. • II. ii. 615. « 11. xxiii. 630. 
* Od. i. 344. ^ Od. u. 496. • II. ix. 529. » 11, iL 625. 
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they eat the bread of the Cyprians and the wheat of the Amatkuaii^ " 

for the Amathuflii are CjpriaiiB : and Aloman ; 

leaving the beloved C^^r us, and Paphos, waalied on alUides by the sea 

and -^schylus ; 

** possessing as your share by lot the whole of Cyprus and Paphos." 

If Homer has not called the Buprasii hy the nbme of Meii^ 
we shall replj^ nor has he mentioned many other places and 
things which exist For this is not a proof that thej did not^ 
ezisl^ but only that he has not meotioned them. 

9. Bat • Hecatseus of Miletus says, that the Epeii are Bt 
different people from the Eleii ; that the Epeii accompanied 
Hercules in his expedition against Augeas, and joined him in 
destroying Elis, and defeating Augeas. He also says, that 
pyme was both an Epeian and an Aohsean city. 

The ancient historians, accustomed from childhood to 
falsehood through the tales of mythologists, speak of many 
things that never existed. Hence they do not even agree 
with one another, in their accounts of the same things. 
Not that it is improbable that the Epeii, although a dif- 
ferent people and at variance with the Eleii, when they 
had gained the ascendency, united together, forming a com- 
mon state, and their power extended even as far as Dyme. 
The poet does not mention Dyme, but it is not improbable 
that at that time it was subject to the Epeii, and after^fards 
to the lones^ or perhaps not even to this people, but to the 
Achaei, who were in possession of the country of the lones. 

Of the four portions, which include Buprasium, Hyrmin€ 
and Myrsinus belong to the territory of Eleia. The resty 
according to the opinion of some writers, are situated dose 
on the borders of the Pisatis. 

10* HyrminS was a small town, which exists no longer, 
but there is a mountainous promontory near CyUene, caiUed 
Hormina or Hjrmina. 

Myrsinus is the present Myrtuntium, a settlement extend- 
ing to the sea, and situated on the road from Dyme to Elis, at 
the distance of 70 stadia from the city of the Eleii. 

It is conjectured that the Olenian rock is the present ScoUis. 
For we might mention probable conjectures, since both places 
and names have undergone changes, and the poet himself 
does not explain his meaning clearly in ^any passages. 
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Scollia is a rocky mountain, common to the Dymrri, and 
Trita^ense?, and Eleii. situated close to Lampeia, another moun- 
tain in Arcadia, whicii is distant from Elia 130 stadia, from 
Tritsea 100, and an equal number [from Dyme] Achfean cities. 

Aleisium is the present Alesiaiuro, a place near Amphidolisy 
where the neighbouring people hold a market every month. 
It is situated upon the moimtaiii road leading from £lis to 
Olympia. Formerly, it was a city of the Pisatiay the bound* 
aries of the conntcy being different at diflPerent times on ac- 
count of the change of maaters. The poet abo caUa A^Mi^^^m^ 
the hill of Aleiaitts^ when he says, 

" Till we brought otir horaet to BttprMitini rich in gtain, and to the 
Olenian rock, and to the place which ia called the hill oif Aleisiuiii," ^ 

§oft we must understand the words by the figure hyperhaton. 

Some also point out a river Aleisius. 

11. Since a tribe of Cuucones is mentioned in Triphylia 
near Messenia, and as Dyme is called by some writers 
Cauconis, and since between Dyme and Trita^a in the Dymaean 
district there is also a river called Caucon, a question arises 
respectin*^^ tlie Caucones, whether there are two nations of this 
name, one situate about Triphylia, and anotlier about Dyme, 
Elis, and Caucon. This river empties itself into anotlier 
which is called Teutheas, in the ma«^culine gender, and is the 
• name of a small town that was one of those that composed 
Dyme ; except that the town is of the feminine gender, and is 
pronounced Teathea, without the s, and the last syllable is long. 

There is a temple of Diana Kemydia (Nemeasa?). The 
Teutheas discharges itself into the Acbelous, which runs by 
Dyme, and h^? the same name as that in Acaroania, and the 
name also of Peirus* In the lines of Hesiod, 

^ he lived near the Olenian rock on the benke of the broad Peirao,'* 
some change the last word Ihipato to IIwpoco, but improperly. 

* [But it is the opinion of some writers, who make the 
Caucones a subject of inquiry, that when Minerva in the 
Odyssey, who has assumed tlie form of Mentor, says to Nestor ; 

** At suii-rise I go to the magnanimous Caucones, where a debt neither of 
a late date nor of small aoiounl is owing' to me.' When Teleinachus 
comes to thy hoiue send him with thy son, thy chariot, and thy hoieee;'' 

» II. 1!. 75G. 

* — * This passage in br;ir kots is an interpolation to explain tli^ subse- 
quent inquiry who the C^^ucones were. ErtuMr, > 11. iii. 636. 
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a certain district in the territory of the Epeii appears to be 
designated, which the C-aiuones, a ditierent luition from that 
in Triphylia, possessed, and who perhaps extended even as far 
as the Dymean territory.] But it was not proper to omit, 
whence Dyme had the name Gauconitis^ nor why the river was 
called CaucoD, because the question is, who the Caucones^ 
were^ to whom Minerva sajSy she is going to recover a debt. 
For if we understand the poet to mean those in Triphylia 
about Lepreunv I know not how this is probable ; whence 
some persons even write the passage, 

where a large debt is owing to me in the sacred Elis." 

This will appear more clearly, when we describe the Pisatis, 
and after it Triphylia as f ar as the confines of Messenia. 

12. Next to the Chelonatas is the long tract of coast of the 
PisatsB ; then follows a promontory, Fheia ; there was also a 
small town of this name ; 

'* by the walls of Pheia about iUe stream of the JardaneSy*' ' 

tor there is a small river near it. 

Some writers say, that Pheia is the commencement of the 
Fisatis* In front of Pheia is a small island and a harbour ; 
thence to Olympia by sea, which is the shortest way, is 
120 stadia. Then immediately follows another promontory, 
[Icthys,] projecting very far towards the west, like the 
Chelonatiis ; Iroiii this promontory to Cephallenia are 120 
stadia. iSext the Alpheius discharges itself, at the distance 
from the Chelonatas of 280, and from the Araxus of o45, 
stadia. It flows from the same places as the Eurotas. There 
is a village of the name of Asea in the Mi ^zalopolitis, where 
the two sources, whence the above-mentioned rivers issue, are 
near to one another. After running nndf r the earth the dis- 
tance of many stadia, tiiey then rise to the surface, when one 
takes its course to Laconia, the other to the Pisatis. The 
Eurotas reappears at the commencement of the district Ble- 
minates, flowing close beside Sparta, and passing through a 
long valley near Helos, which the poet mentions, empties itself 
between Gythium, the naval arsenal of Sparta, and Acraea. 
But the Alpheius, after receiving the Celadon, (Ladon ?) and 
Erjrmanthus^ and other obscure streams, pursues its course 
through Pbriza, and the Pisatis^ and Triphylia, close to Olympia, 

» Book yii. ch. vU. 2. * II. vii. 135. 
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and discharges itself into the Sicilian Se:i between Pheia and 
Epitalium. At its rDouth, and at the distance of sladia 
from Olyrnpia, is situated the grove of Artemis Alj)li< ioiiia, 
or Al])lieiusa, for both word* are in use. At Olyrnpia an 
annual festival, to which multitudes resort, is celebrated in 
honour of this goddess, as well as of Diana Elaphia and 
Diana Dapbnia. The whole country is full of temples dedi- 
cated to Diana, and Aphrodite^ and the Nymphs, which are 
situated amidst floway groves, and generally where there is 
abundance of water. Hermeia, or images of Merenrj, are 
frequently met with on the road, and on the sea-shore, temples 
dedicated to Neptune. In the temple of Diana Al^eionia 
are pictures by Cleanthes and Aregon, Corinthian painters ; 
the former has depicted the taking of Troy, and the birth of 
Minerva ; the latter, Diana borne upon a griffin ; which are 
highly esteemed* 

13. Next is the mountain, which separates Maeistia in 
Triphylia from the Pisatis ; then follows another river Chalds, 
and a spring called Cruni, and Chalcis a village, and next to 
these the Samicura, where is the temple of the Samiau Xep- 
tune, which is held in the highest hunour. There is also a 
grove full of wild olive trees. It was intrusted to the care 
of the Macistii, wliose business it was to aitiiounce the Samiau 
truce as it is called. All the Triphylii contribute to the tern [jIc. 

[The temple of the Scilluntian Minerva at Scillus in the 
neighbourhood of Olyrnpia, opposite the PlieiioD, is among 
the celebrated temples.]' 

14. Near these temples, at the distance of 30 stadia, or a 
little more, above the sea-coast, is situated the Triphyliac, or 
Lepreatic^ Pylus, which the poet calls £mathoeis, or Sandy, 
and transmits to us as the native country of Nestor, as may 
be collected from his poetry. It had the epithet Emathoeis 
either from the river, which flows by the city towards the 
north, and was formerly called Amathus, bat now Mamaus, 
or Arcadicus ; or because this river was called Pamisus, the 
same name, as that of two rivers in Messenia, while with 
respect to the dty, the epithet Emathoeis, or sandy, is of un- 
certain origin, since it is not the fact, it is said, that either 
the river or the country abounds with sand. 

' Thi>! passa|;e is transposed from the following section, as proposed by 

Groiikuid. 
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Towards the east is a mountain near Pylus, named after 
Minthe, who, according to the fable, was the mistress of 
Hades, and being deluded by Proserpine, was transformed 
into the garden niiut, whicii some call hedyosmus, or the 
sweet-smelling mint. There is also near the mountain an en- 
closure, sacred to Hades, held in great veneration by the 
Macistii ; and a grove dedicated to Ceres, situated above the 
Pyliac plain. This plain is fertile, and situated close to the 
sea-coast ; it extends along the interval between the Samicum 
and the river Neda. Tiie sea-shore is sandy and narrow, so 
that no one could be censured for asserting that Pjlus was 
called " sandy " from this tract, 

15. Towards the north there were two small Triphyliac 
towns, Hypana and Typanese, bordering upon Pylus; the 
former of which was incorporated with EUs, the other re* 
mained separate. Two rivers flow near, the Dalion and the 
Acheron, and empty themselves into the Alpheius. The 
Acheron has its name from its relation to Hades. For at that 
place were held in extraordinary reverence the temples of 
Ceres, Proserpine, and Hades, perhaps on account of the con- 
trariety of the properties of the country, which Demetrius 
of Scepsis mentions* For Triphylia is fertile, but the soil is 
subject to mildew, and produces rushes,^ whence in these 
places, instead of the product being large, there is frequently 
no crop whatever. 

16. Towards the south of Pylus is Lepreui^. This also 
was a city, situated 40 stadia above the sea-coast. Between 
the Lepreum and the Annius (Anigrus? Alphaius?) is the 
temple of the Samian Neptune. These places are distant 100 
stadia from each other. This is the temple in which the poet 
says thnt the Pylii were ibund by Telemachus engaged in 
offering sacrihce : 

" They came to Pyliu, the weU»baUt city of Neleiu ; the people were 
sacrificing on the sea-shore bulls, entirely black* to Neptune, the god of 
the dark locks, who shakes the earth." ' 

For the poet was at liberty to feign things which did not 
ezist^ but when it is possible to adapt poetry to reality, and 

' Opvov^ the meaning of this word la uncertain; Meyer in his "Bo- 
tanische erklarung" of Strabo does not attempt to explain it 
< Od. iU. 4. 
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preaerre the narrative .. * * it is better to abstain from 
fiction. 

The Lepreatoc possessed a fertile country, on tbe confines of 
which were sitoated the Cyparissenses. But Cancones were 
masters of both these tracts, and even of the Macistus, which 
some call Platanistus. The town has Ihe same name as the 

territory. It is said, that in the Lepreatis there is even a 
monument oi' a Caucon, who liad tlic imrae of the nation, 
either because he was a cliit^f, or for some other reason. 

17. There are many accounts respecting the Caucones. 
They are said to be an Arcadian tribe, like the Pelasgi, and 
also, like tliom, a wandering people. Thus the poet relates, 
that they came Jis auxiliaries to the Tr(:)jans, but from what 
coim-ry \w doe^ not mention, but it is supposed from Papbla- 
gouia. For in that country tliere is u tribe of the name of 
Cauconiatse, that border upon the Mariandyni, who are them- 
selves Paphlagonians. We shall say more of them when we 
describe that country.^ 

At present I must add some remarks concerning the 
Caucones in Triphylia. For some writers say, that the 
whole of the present Elis, from Messenia to Djme, was called 
Cauccmia. Antimachas calls them all Epeii and Cancones. 
But some writers say that they did not possess the whole 
country, but inhabited it when they were divided into two 
bodies, one of which settled in Triphylia towards Messenia, 
the other in the Buprasian district towards Dyme, and in 
the Hollow Elis. And there, and not in any other place, 
Aristotle considered them to be situated. The last opinion 
agrees better with the language of Homer, and the preceding 
question is resolved. For Nestor is supposed to have lived at 
the Triphyliac Pylus, the parts of which towards the south 
and the east (and these coincide towards Mesj^enia and La- 
conia) was the country subject to Nestor, but the Caucones 
now occupy it, so that those wiio are goincr from Pylus to 
Lacedaemon must necessarily take tlie roiid through the 
Caucones. The temple of the Samian Neptune, and tlie 
naval station near it, where Teleraachus landed, incline to the 
west and to the north. If then the Caucones lived there only, 
the account of the poet must be erroneous. 

* Book ziL c. 3^ 4. LUUc» however, can be obtained of their history, 
which in buried in the same obecurity as the Pelasgi and Lelegee. 
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[For, according to Sotades, Minerva enjoins Nestor to send 
hiB son with Telemachus in a chariot to Lacedsemon towards 
the east, while she herself returns hack to the west^ to pass the 
night in the vessel ; 

but at sun-rise she sets out to the magnanimous Caucones," 

to obtain payment of the debt» in a forward direction. How 
then are we to reconcile these opinions? for Nestor might 
saj, The Caucones are mj subjects, and lie directly in the 
nmd of persons who are going to Lacedssmon; why then 
do you not accompany Telemachus and his friends on his 
journey, but take a road in an opposite direction?" Besides, 
it was natural for one, who was going to recover payment of 
a debt, and that a considerable sum, as she says, from a people 
under the command of Nestor, to request some assistance from 
him in case they should be so unjust, as usually happens, as to 
refuse to discharge it. But she did not do this. 

If therefore the Caueones are to be found in one situation 
only, these absurdities would follow. But if one division of 
this tribe occupied the places in Elis near JJyme, Minerva 
might be said to direct her journey thither, and even the 
return to the ship would not be absurd, nor the separation 
from the company of Telemachus^ when her road was in an 
opposite direction. 

The qaestion respecting Pylus may perhaps be resolved in 
a similar manner, when we c<Hne, as we proceed, to the de» 
scription of the Messenian Fjlus.^] 

18. There is also, it is said, a nation, the ParoreatsB, who 
occupy, in the hilly district of Triphylia, the mountains, 
which extend &m about Lepreum and Madstum to the sea 
near the Samian grove sacred to Neptune. 

19. Below these people on the coast are two caves ; one, of 
the nymphs Anigriades ; the other, the scene of the adventures 
of the Atlantides,^ and of the birth of Darilaiius. There 
also are the groves, both tlie lonaeum and Eurycydeium. 

Samicum is a fortress. Formerly there was a city of the 
name of Samos, which perhaps had its designation from its 

' This passage is aii interpolation by the same hand probably as that 
in 8* 11. OromtfT. 

* Dardanus was the son of Jupiter and Electra, one of the seven 
daiighten of Atlas, surnamed Atiantides* 

c 2 
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height^ since they called heights Sam! ; perhaps also this was 
the acropolis of Arena, which the poet mentions in the 
Catalogue of the Ships ; 

** who inhabited Pylus, and the pleasant Arene 

for as the position of Arene has not been clearly discovered 
anywhere, it is conjectured, that it was most probably situ- 
ated where the adjoining river Anigrus, formerly called 
Minyeius, empties itself. As no inconsiderable proof of this, 
Homer says^ 

There is a river Minyeius, which empties itself into the sea, near Arene."' 

Now near the cave of the nymphs Anigriades is a fountain, 

by which the subjacent country is rendered marshy, and filled 
with pools of water. The Ani^rus however receives the great- 
er part of the water, being deep, but with so little current 
that it stagnates. The place is full of mud, emits an offensive 
siiiell percej tible at a distance of 26 stadia, and renders the 
fish unfit for food. Some writers ^Aro this fabulous account 
of these waters, and attritjiuc ilie latter effect to the venom 
of the Hydra, whicli some of the Centaurs^ washed from 
their wounds ; others say, that Melanipus used those cleansing 
waters for the purification of the Frcetades.'* They are a 
cure for alphi, or leprous eruptions, and the white tetter, and 
the leichen. They say also that the Alpheus had its name 
from its property of curing the disease alphi.^ 

Since then the sluggishness of the Anigrus^ and the recoil 
of the waters of the sea, produce a state <^ rest rather than a 
current, they say, that its former name was Minyeius, but 
that some persons perverted the name and altered it to 
Minteius. The etymology of the name may be derived from 
other sources; either from those who accompanied Chloris, 
the mother of Nestor, from the Hinyeian Orohomenus; or» 

* II. ii. 591. * U. ii. 721. 

' Hercules, after killing the Hydra, dipped the arrows which he after- 

"wards made use of aprainst the Centaurs, in gall of this monster. Pau- 
sanias, howfycr, speaks of one Centaur only, Chiron, or, according to 
others, Poienor, who washed his wounds in the Aniprus. 

* The daujjhters of Proetus. According to Apollodorus, Meiampus 
cured them of madnens, probably the effect of a disease of the skin. 

* Alphi, Lepra alphoides. Lence, white tetter or common leprosy* 
Leichen, a cutaneous disease tending to leprosy. 
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from the Minjae descendants of the Argonauts^ who were 
banished from Lemnos, and went to Lacedsemoo^ and thence 
to Triphjlia, and settled about Arine^ in the country now 
called Hjpaesia, which however no longer contains places 
built by the Minya. 

Some of these people, with Theras the son of Autesion, 
who was a descendant of Poljnices^ having set sail to the 
country between Cyrensea and the island of Crete, formerly 
Calliste, but afterwards called Thera," according to Callima- 
chus, founded Thera, the capital of Cyreue, and gave the 
same name to the city, and to the island. 

20. Between the Anigrus nnd the mountain from which 
the Jardanes rises, a meadow and a, sepulchre are shown, 
and the Ach^ua?, which are rocks bioken off from the same 
mountain, above which was situated, as I have said, the 
city 8:iiiH)s. Samos is not mentioned by any of" tlie authors 
of Peri|)li. or Circumnavigations; because perhaps it had 
been long since destroyed, and perhaps also on account of its 
position. For the Poseidium is a grove, as I have said, near 
the sea, a lofty eminence rises above it, situated in front of the 
present Samicum, where Samos once stood, so that it cannot 
be seen from the sea. 

Here also is the plain called Samicus, from which we may 
further conjecture tiiat there was once a city Samos. 

According to the poem BhadinS, of which Stesichorus 
seems to have been the author, and which begins in this 
manner, 

'*Ooroe, tuneful Muae, Erato, begin the melodious song, in praise of the 
lovely Samiaa youths, sounding the strings of the delightfullyre : " 

these youths were natives of this Samos. For he says that 
Rhadine being given in marriage to the tyrant, set sail from 
Samos to Corinth with a westerly wind, and therefore cer- 
tainly noL from the Ionian Samos. By the same wind her 
brother, who was archi-theorus, arrived at Delphi. Her 
cousin, who was in love with her, set out after her in a 
chariot to Corinth. The tyrant put botli of them to death, 
and scut away the bodies in a chariot, but changing his mind, 
he recalled the chariot, and buried them. 

21. From tliis Pvlus and the Lepreum to the Messenian 
Pylus ^ and the Coryphasium, fortresses situated upon the sea, 

^ The pofliUon of Fjlus of Messenia is uncertain. D'Anville places it 
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and to the adjoining island Sphagia, is a distance of about 
400 stadia^ and from the Alpheius a distance of 760, and 
fit>m the promontoiy Chelonatas 1 030 stadia. In the inter- 
vening distance are the temple of the Macifitian Ilercoles^ 
and the river Acidon, which flows beside the tomb of Jardanus, 
.and Chaa, a dtj which was once near Lepreiuny where also is 
the ^pasian plain. It was for this Chaa, it is said, that the 
Arcadians and Pflians went to war with each oiher» which 
war Homer has mentioned, and it is thought that the verse 
ought to be written, 

** Oh that I were young as when multitudes of Pylii, and of Arcades, 
handling the spear, fought together at the iwiit-flowing Acidon near the 
walls of Chaa,*'^ 

not GeUulon, nor Pheia, for this place is nearer the tomb of 

Jardanus and the Arcades than the other. 

22. On the Tiiphyliau Sea are situated Cjparissia, and 
Pyrgi, and the rivers Acidon and Ncda. At present the 
boundary of Tripiiylia towards Messenia is the impetuous 
stream of the Neda descending from the Lycaeus, a mountain 
of Arcadia, and rising from a source which, accordinsr to the 
fable, burst forth to furnish water in which Ehea was to wash 
herself after the birth of Jupiter. It flows near Piiigaliii, and 
empties itself into the sea where the Pyrgitie, the extreme 
tribe of the Triphylii, approach the Cyparissenses, the first of 
the Messenian nation. But, anciently, the country had other 
boundaries^ so that the dominions of Nestor included some 
places on the other side of the Neda, as the Cyparisseis, and 
some others beyond that tract, in the same manner as the poet 
extends the Pylian sea as far as the seven cities, which Aga- 
memnon promised to AchiUes, 

" AU near the sea bordering upon die aandy Pjlus,"* 
which is equivalent to, near the Pylian sea. 

23. Next in order to the Cyparisseis in traversing the 
coast towards the Messenian Pylus and the Coryphasium, we 
meet with Erana, (Errama,) which some writers incorrectly 
suppose was formerly oalled Arene, by the same name as the 
Pylian city, and the proniontory Plataniodes, from which to 
the Coryphasium, and to the place at present called Pylus, are 

at New Navarino. Barbid de Bocage at Old Navarino. See also Ernst 
ChiTtius, Peloponnesns. 

< II. TiL laa. 2 ii. 1^. 
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100 stadia.^ There is ako a cenotaph and a small town in it 
both of the same name — Prote. 

We ought not perhaps to carry uur inquirievS so far into an- 
tiquity, and it might be sufficient to def^cribe the present state 
of each place, if certain r* ports about iliem had not been de- 
livered down to lis in childiiood ; but as different writers give 
ditierent accounts, it is necessary to examine thorn. The most 
famous and the most ancient writers being the first in point 
of personal knowledge of the places^ are, in general, persons of 
the most credit. Now as Homer surpasses all others in these 
respects, we must ezamine what be sajs^ and compare his 
descriptions with the present state of places, as we have just 
said. We have already considered his descriptaon of the 
Hollow Elis and of Baprasium. 

24. He describes the dominions of Nestor in these words : 

**And they who inhabited I'ylus, aud the beautiful Arene, and Thryum, 
a passage across the Alpheius, and the irell-built ^py, and Gyparisseis, 
and Amphigeneia» and Pteleum, and IIclos, and Dorium, where the 
Muses having met with Thamyris the Thracian, deprived him of the 
po^vpr of song, as he was coming firom (Kchalia, from the house of £urytu;» 
the CEchaUan.* 

It is PylnS) therefore, to which the question relates, and we 
shall soon treat of it. We have already spoken of Arene, 
The places, which he hm calls Thryiim, in another passage 
he calls Thiyoessa^ 

*• There is a city Thryoessa, lofty, situated on a hill, 
Far off, on the banks of the Alpheius." * 

He calls it the ford or passage of the Al[)lieius, because, ac- 
cording; to these verses, it seems as if it could be crossed at 
this place on foot. Thryum is at present called Epitalium, a 
village of Macistia. 

With respect to (vktltov AJttv, " TP-pj the well-built,** 
some writers ask which of these words is the epithet of tlie 
other, and what is the city, and whether it is the present Mar- 
galne of Amphidolia, but this Margalse is not a natural fortress^ 
but another is meant, a natural strong-hold in Macistia. 
Writers who suppose this place to be meant, say, that JBpy is 
the name of the city, and infer it from its natural properties, 
as in the ezample of Helos,^ .iEigialos,^ and many others: 

> Some MSS. have 120 stadia. * II. ii. 591. • 11 xi. 710. 
* A maraii. • The sea-shore. 
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those who suppose Margalae to be meant here, will assert the 
contrary. 

Thrjum, or Thryot is.^a, tliey say, is Epitaliuin, because nil the 
country is dpvwdrjg, or sedi^y, and particularly the banks ot' the 
rivers, but this appears more clearly at the fordable places of 
the stream. Perhaps Thryum is meant by tho ford, and by 
the well-built ^T^py," Kpitalium, which is naturally strong, 
and in the other part of the passage he mentions a lofty hill ; 

** The city Thryocssa, a lofty hill. 
Far away by the Alpheiis.** ' 

25. Cjparisseis is near the old Macistia, which then ex* 
tended even to the other side of the Neda, but it is not in- 
habited, as neither is Macistum. There is also another, the 
Messenian Cyparissiai not having quite the same name, but 
one like it The city of Macistia is at present called Cypa- 
rissia^ in the singular number, and feminine gender, but the 
name of the river is Cyparisseis. 

Amphigeneia» also belonging to Macistia, is near Hjpsoeis, 
where is the temple of Latona. 

Pteleum was founded by the colony that came fromPteleura 
in Thessaly, tor it is mentioned in this line, 

'* Antrou on the sea-coast, and the grassy Pteleum."* 
It is a woody place, uninhabited, called Pteleasimum. 

Some writers say, that Helos was some spot near the 
Alpheius ; others, that it was a city like that in Laconia^ 

" and Helos, a small city on the sea ; " * 
Others say that it is the marsh near Alorium, where is a 
temple of the Eleian Artemis, (Diana of the Marsh,) belong- 
ing to the Arcadians, for this pec^le had the priesthood* 

Dorium is said by some authors to be a mountain, by others 
a plain, but nothing is now to be seen ; yet it is alleged, that 
the present Oluris, or Olura, situated in the Anion, as it is 
called, of Messenia, is Dorium« Somewhere there also is 
OBchalia of Eurytus, the present Andania, a small Arcadian 
town of the same name as those in Thessaly and Eubcea, 
whence the poet says, Thamyris, the Thracian, came to Do- 
rium, and was deprived hy the Muses of the power of song. 

26. Hence it is evident that the country under the comii>;\nd 
of Nestor is on each side of the Alpheius, all of which tract 

« IL zL 7ia > a ii. 697. > II. it 584. 
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lie calls the country of the Pylians, but nowliere does the 
Alpheius touch Messenia, nor the Hollow Elis.^ 

It is in this district that we have the native country of 
Nestor, which we call the Triphylian, the Arcadian, and the 
liCpreatic Fylus. For we know that other places of the name 
of Pylus are pointed out, situated upon the sea^ but this is 
distant more than 30 stadia from it, as appears from the 
poem. A messenger is sent to the yessel, to the companions 
of TelemachuSi— to incite them to a hospitable entertainment. 
Telemachns^ upon his return from Sparta, does not permit 
Peisistratus to go to the city, but diverts him from it^ and 
prevails upon him to hasten to the ship, whence it appears 
that the same road did not lead both to the city and to the 
haven. The departure of Telemachus maj in this manner 
be aptly understood : 

'* they went past Cruni, and the beautiful streams of Chalcis ; the sun 
Bet, and all the Tillages were in shade and darkness; but the ship, ex- 
ulting in the gales of Jove, arrived at Phete. She passed also the divine 

Elis, where the Epeii rule 

for to this place the direction of the vessel was towards the 

north, and thence it turns to the east. The vessel leaves its 

first and straight course in the direction of Ithaca, because the 

suitors had placed an ambush there, 

" In the strait between Ithaea and Samos, 
And from thence he directed the vessel to the sharp-pointed islands, 

the sharp-pointod (6itlai) he caUs Ooah They belong to the 
Echinades, and are near the commencement of the Corinthian 
Gulf and the mouths of the Achelous. After having sailed 
past Ithaca so as to leave the island behind him, he turns to 
the proper course between Acarnania and Ithaca, and disem- 
bariES on the other side of the island, not at the strait of 
Cephallenia, where the suitors were on the watch. 

27. If any one therefore should suppose that the Eleian 
Pylus is the Pylus of Nestor, the ship would not properly be 
said, after setting oif thence, to take its course along Cruni 
and Chalcis, as far as the west, then to arrive by night at 
Pheae, and afterwards to sail along the territory of Eieia, for 

' In the discussion which follows, Strabo endeavours fn prove, that 
the Pylus of Nestoi is the Pylus of Triphylia, and not the Fylus of Mes- 
senia. 

* Ud. iv. 2^5. • Od. iv. 671 ; xv. 298. 
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these places are to the south of Eleia, first Pheae, then Clmlcis, 
then CJruiii, tlu n ihe Tripliylian Pylus, and the Samicum. 
In sailing then to the south from the Eleian Pyhis this would 
be the course. In sailing to the north, where Ithaea hes, all 
these places are left behind, but they must sail along Eleia 
itself, and before, although he says at\er, sun-set. Ai]rain, on 
the other side, if any one should 8up[>ose the Messenian Pylus 
and the Coryphasium to bo the commencement of the voyage 
after leaving the country of Nestor, the distance would be 
great, and would occupy more time. For the distance only 
to the Triphylian Pylus and the Samlan Poseidium is 400 
stadia, and the YOjage would not be along Cruni, and Clialci8» 
and Pheae^ the names of obscure places and rivers, or ralfaer 
of streams^ but first along the Neda, then Addon, next 
Alphdusy and the places and countries lying between these 
riversy and lastly, if we must mention them, idong the fonner, 
because the Toyage was alon^^ the fonner places and riyers 
also. 

28. Besides, Nestor's account of the war between the 
Fylians and Eleians, which he relates to Patroclas, agrees 

with our arguments, if any one examines the lines. For he 

says there, that Hercules laid waste Pylus, and that all the 

youth were exterminated ; that out of twelve sun» of Neleus, 

he himself alone survived, and was a very young man, and 

that the Epeii, despising Neleus on account of his old age 

and destitute state, treated the Pylians with haughtiness and 

insult. Nestor therefore, in order to avenge this wrong, colli eted 

as large a body of his people as he was able, made an inroad 

into Eleia, and carried away a large quantity of booty ; 

** Fifty herds of oxen, as many flocks of aheep» 
As many herds of swine,** * 

and as many flocks of goats, an hundred and fifty brood 
mares, bay-eoloiued, most of which had foals^ and ^^thesOy'* 
he says^ 

"We drove away to Pylufl, belonging to Neleofi 
By night towards the city;**' 

SO that the capture of the booty, and the flight of those who 
came to the assistance of people who were robbed, hap- 
pened in the day-^me, when, he says, he slew Itamon ; and 
they returned by night, so that they arriyed by night at the 

« Il.xi.677. « U. xi. 681. 
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city. When tiiey were engaged in dividing tlie booty, and in 

sacrifii ing-. the Eppii. havinir aj^srnihled in raultitudt;3, on the 

third day marched against them with an army of horse and 

foot, and encamped about Thryum, which is situated on the 

Alpheias. The Pylians were no sooner informed of this than 

thej immediately set out to the relief of this place* and having 

passed the night on the river Minyeius near Arene^ thence 

arrive at the Alpheius at noon. After sacrificing to the godfli 

and passing the night on the banks of the river, they iaime« 

diately, in the mornings engaged in battle. The rent of the 

enemy was complete, and they did not desist from the pui*soit 

and slaughter, till they came to Bnprasium, 

''and the Olenian rock, where is a tamnliis of AIe8iiis> whence tfatn 
Minenra repalsed the multitudes ; * 

and adds below, 

« hut the Achaei 
Turned hack their swift horses from Buprasium to Pylus." 

29. From these verses how can it be supposed that Eleian 
or Messenian Pylus is meant. T .say the Eleian, becau-c' when 
this was destroyed by Hercules, the country ot" the Epeii also 
was ravaged at the same time, that is, l^leia. How then could 
' those, who were of the Siunc tribe, and who had been plun- 
dered at that time, show such pride and insult to persons, who 
were suffering under the same injuries? ? How could they 
overrun and ravage their own country ? How could Augeas 
and Neleus be kings of the same people, and jet be mutual 
enemies ; for to jSleleus 

a great debt was owmg at the divine Ells; four horses, which had won 

the prize ; thry cnme with ihrir chariots to contend for prices ; they were 
about to run in the race for a tripod; and AugeaSyking of men, detained 
them tliere, but dismissed the charioteer." ■ 

If Neleus lived there* there Nestor also lived. How then 
were there 

"four chiefs of Eleians and Bnprasians, M-ith ten swift ships accompaay- 
ing each, and with many £peu embarked in them P " 

The country also was divided into four parts, none of which 
was subject to Nestor^ bat those tribes were under his com- 
mandy 

" who liTed at Pylns, and the pleasant ArSnS," 
and at the places that follow next as far as Messene. 

» ii. xi. 756. « 11. 3d. 697. 
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How came the Kpeii, when marcliing against the Pylians, to 
set out towards the Alpheius and Thryum, and after being 
defeated there in battle, to f)y to Buprasium ? But on the 
otber side^ if Hercules laid waste the Messenian Pjlus, how 
could they, who were at such a distance, treat the Pylians 
with insult, or have so much intercourse and traffic with 
them, and defraud them by refusing to discharge a debt, so 
that war should ensue on that account? How too could 
Nestor, after having got^ in his marauding adventuie, so large 
a quantity of booty, a prey of swine and sheep, none of which 
are swift-footed, nor able to go a long journey, accomplish a 
march of more than 1000 stadia to Pylus near Coryphasium ? 
Yet all the Epeii arrive at Thryoessa and the river Alpheius 
on the third day, ready to lay siege to the strong-hold. How 
also did these districts belong to the chiefs of ^lessenia, when 
the Caucones, and Triphylii, and Pisataj occupied them ? 
But the territory Gerena, or Gerenia, for it is written both 
ways, might have a name which some persons applied de- 
signedly, or which niiorht have originated even in acci<l<Mit. 

Since, however, Me.^senia was entirely under the dominion 
of Menelaus, to whom Laconia also was subject, as will be 
evident from what will be said hereafter, and since the rivers, 
the Pamisus and the Nedon, flow through this country, and 
not the Alpheius at all, which runs in a straight line through 
the country of the Pylians, of which Nestor was ruler, can 
that account be credible, by which it appears that one man 
takes possession by force of the dominion of another, and 
deprives him of the cities, which are said to be his property 
in the Catalogue of the Ships, and makes others subject to 
the usurper. 

30. It rem&ins that we speak of Olympia, and of the 
manner in which everything fell into the power of the Eleii. 
The temple is in the district I^satis, at the distance of less 

than 300 stadia from Elis. In front of it is a grove of wild 
olive trees, where is the stadium. The Alpheius flows beside 
it, taking its course out of Arcadia to the Triphylian Sea 
between the west and the south. The fame of the temple 
was originally owing to the oracle of the Olympian Jove ; 
yet after that had ceased, the renown of the temple con- 
tinued, and increfi-C(]. as we know, 1o a hifrh dejzree of cele- 
brity, both on account of the assembly of the people of Greece, 
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which was held there, and of the Olympic games^ in which 
the victor was crowned. These games were esteemed sacred, 
and ranked above all others. The temple was decorated 
with abundance of offerings, the contributions of all Greece. 
Among these offerings was a Jupiter of beaten gold, presented 
hj Gjpselus^ the tyrant of Corinth. The largest was a 
statue of Jupiter in ivory, the workmanship of Phidias of - 
Athens, the son of Channides. Its height was so great, that 
although the temple is very large, the utist seems to have 
mistaken its proportions, and although he made the figure 
sitting, yet the head nearly touches the roof, and presents the 
appearance that, if it should rise, and stand upright, it would 
unroof the temple. Somi^ ^Yriters have given the measure- 
ment of the statue, and Callimachuri has expressed it in some 
iambic verses. Pansenus, the painter, his nephew, and joint 
labourer, atforded great assistance in the completiua of the 
statue with respect to the colours with which it was orna- 
mented, and particularly the draper j. 

There are exhibited also many and admirable pictures 
around the temple, the work of this painter. It is recorded 
of Phidias, that to Panaenus, who was inquiring after what 
model he intended to form the figure of Jupiter, he replied, 
that it would be from that of Homer delineated in these words ; 

** He spoke, and gave the nod with his aable brovs, the ambroBial hair 
Bhook on the immortal head of the king of gods, and vast Olympus 
trembled." ^ 

[This is well expressed, and the poet, as from other circnm- 
etances, so particularly from the brows, suggests the thought 
that he is depicting some grand conception, and great power 
worthy of Jupiter. So also in his description of Juno, in 

both he preserves the peculiar decorum of each character, for 
he says, ^ 

she moTed herself upon the thione^ and shook vast Olympus * 

this was effected by the motion of her whole body, but 
Olympus shakes when Jupiter only nods with his brows, the 
hair of his head partaking of the motion. It was elegantly 
said [of Hcnner] that he was the only person who had 
seen and had made visible the figures of the gods.] ^ 

• 

» H i. 528. » II. viii, 199. 

^ JProbably an inteipolatloiu 
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To the Eleii above nil otlier people is to be ascribed the 
maLMilfK'rnce of tbe t* nipk at Oljmpia, and the reverence in 
which it was held. For about the Trojan times, and even 
before that period, they were not in a flourishing state^ having 
been reduced to a low condition hy war with the Pjliiy and 
afterwards hy Hercules, when Augeas their king was over* 
thrown. The proof is this. The Eleii sent fortf ships to 
Troy, but the Pylians and Nestor nine^; then after tbe 
return of the Heraeleidss the contraij happened* For the 
J£toU returning with the Heracleid» under the command oC 
Oxylus, became joint settlers with the Epeii, on the ground of 
ancient affinity. Thej extended the bounds of Hollow £lis» 
got possession of a large portion of the Pisatisi and subjected 
Olympla to their power* It was these people who invented ' 
the Olympic games, ^ and instituted the first Olympiad. For 
we must reject the ancient stories both respecting the founda- 
tion of the temple, and the establishment of the ^ames, some 
alleging that Hercules, one of the Idaean Dactyli, was the 
founder ; others, that the son of Alcmene and Jupiter founded 
them, who also was the first combatant and victor. For such 
thinc^s are vai iously reported, and not entitled to much credit. 
It is mure probable, that from the first Olympiad,^ wlien 
Corocbus the Eleian was the victor in the race in the stadium, 
to the twenty-sixth, the Eleians presided over the temple, and 
at the games. But in the Trojan times, either there were no 
games where a crown was awarded^ or they had not yet ac- 
quired any fame, neither these nor any of tlie games which 
are now so renowned. Homer does not speak of these games, 
but of others of a di&rent kind, which were celebrated at 
funerals. Some persons however are of opinion that he does 
mention the Olympic gamesy when he says, that Augeas de- 
tained four yictorions horses, which had been sent to contend 
for the prize. It is also said that the Pisate did not take any 
part in the Trojan war, being considered as consecrated to the 
service of Jupiter. But neither was the Pisatis, the tract of 
country in which Olympia is situated, subject at that time to 
Augeas, but Eleia only, nor were the Olympic games cele- 

> The estHblishraent of the Olympic gsmet is eotmected with many 
legends, and is inYolyed in much obeenrity. See Smith, Greek and Bo- 
man Antiq. 

« 776 B. C. 
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brated even once in tbe Eleian district, but always at Oljmpia. 

But the games, of which Homer speaks^ seem to have taken 

place in Elisi where the debt was owing, 

" For a great debt was owing in the divine EUs, 
Namely, four victorious horses.**' 

Bnt it was not in these^ bat in the Olympic games, tliat the 
Tictor was crowned, for here they were to contend for a tripod. 

After the twenty-sixth Olympiad, the FisatsB, having re- 
covered their territory, instituted games themselves, when 
they perceived that these games were obtaining celebrity. But 
in after*times, when the territory of the Fisatis reverted to the 
Eleii, the presidency and celebration of the games reverted 
to them also. The Lacedaemonians too, after tbe last defeat of 
the Messenians, co-operated with tlie Eleii as allies, contrary 
to the conduct of the descendants of Nestor and of the Arca- 
dians, who were allies of the Messeiiians. And they asbistetl 
them so effectually that all the country as far as Messene was 
called Eleia, and the name continues even to the present time. 
But of tbe Pisatse, and Tripbylii, and CaiK ones, uot even the 
names remain. They united also Pylus Ematboeis itself with 
Lepreum in order to gratify the Lepreata^, who bad taken no 
part in the war. They razed many other towns, and imposed 
a tribute upon as many as were inclined to maintain their in- 
dependence. 

31. The Fisatis obtained the highest celebrity from the 
great power of its sovereigns, CEnomaus and bis successor 
Felops, and tbe number of their children. Salmoneus is said 
to have reigned there, and one of the eight cities, into which 
the Fisatis is divided, has the name of Salmone. For these 
reasons, and on account of the temple at Olympia, the fame 
of the country spread eveiywhere. 

We must howev^ receive ancient histories, as not entirely 
agreeing with one another, for modern writers, entertaining 
different opinions, are accustomed to contradict them fre- 
quently ; as for example, according to some writers, Augeas 
was king of the Pi.satis, and CEnomaus and Salmoneus kings 
of Eleia, while others consider tbe two nations as une. Still 
we ought to follow in general what is received as true, since 
writers are not agreed even upon tbe derivation of the word 
Fisatis, Some derive it from Pisa, (Htao,) a city of the same 
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name aa the fountaiD, and say that the fountain had that name^ 
as much as to say Pistra, {THarpa,) which means Potistra, 
(iror/ffrpa,) or potable/' The citj of Pisa is shown, situated 
on an eminence between two mountains^ which have the same 
names as those in Thessaly^ Ossa and Olympus. Some say, 
that there was no such city as Pisa» for it would have been 
one of the eight, but a fountain onlj^ which is now called 
Bisa, near Cicysium, the largest of the eight cities. But 
Stesichorus calls the tract of country named Pisa, a city, as 
the poet calls Lesbos, a city of MaCai* and Euripidea in ihe 
play of Ion says 

^* Euboea is a neighbour city to AthenSy'* 

and 80 in the play of BhadamanthuSy 

«< they who oocapy the Inid of EubcM, an a^joitung state ; ** 

thus Sophocles also in the play of the Mysi, 

** O slranger, all tliis country is called Asia, 
But the state of the Mysi is called Mysia." 

32. Salmone is near the fountain of the same name, the 
source of the Enipens. It discharges itself into the Alphcius, 
[and at pn sent it is called Barnicluus«*3 Tyro, it is said, 
was enamoured of this river ; 

" who was eiuunonred of the rirer, the dime Enipeus."* 

for there her father Salmoneus was king, as Euripides says in 
the play of JEk>lu8. [The river in Thes^y some call Eniseus, 
which, flowing from the Othrys, receives the Apidanus^ that 
descends from the mountain Pharsahis.^] Near SahnonS is 

Heracleia, which is one of the eight cities, distant about 40 
stadia from Olympia on the river Cytherius, where there is 
a temple of the nymphs, the loniades, who are believed to 
heal diseases by means of the waters of the river. 

Near Olyuipia is Arpina, which also is one of the v\crht 
cities. The river Partlienius runs through it in the directioa 
of the road to llicrrea. Phera^a belongs to Arcadia. [Tt is 
situated above Dyinaia, Buprasiimi, and Elis, which lie to the 
north of the Pisatis.*] There also is Cicysium, one of the 
eight cities ; and Dyspontium, on the road I'rom Elis to 
0^mpia» situated in a plain* But it was razed, and the 

* An interpolation. K. ' Od. ii. 238. 

* An inlerpolation. Meineke, * An interpolation. Groskurd. 
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greatest part of the inhabitants removed to Epidamnns and 

Apollonia. 

Above and so very near Olympia, is Pholoe, an Arcadian 
mountain, th;it the country at its foot belongs to the Pisatis. 
Indeed the wliole of the Pisatis and a great part of Triphylia 
border npon Arcadia. For this reason, most oi the places, which 
have the name of Pylian in the Catalogue of the Ships, seem to 
be Arcadian. Persons, however, who are well informed, say, 
that the river Erymanthus, one of those that empty them- 
selves into the Alpheius, is the boundary of Arcadia, and that 
the places called Pylian are beyond the Erymanthus. 

33. According to Ephorus, "JEtolus, being banished by 
Salmoneus, king of the Epeii, and the Pisatse, from Eleia to 
^tolia, called the country after his own name^ and settled 
the cities there. His descendant Oxylos was the friend of 
Temenas, and the HeradeidaB his companions, and was their 
guide on their jonmej to Peloponnesns ; he divided among 
diem the hostile territory^ and suggested instructions relative 
to the a6iuisition of the country. In return for these services 
he was to be requited bj the restoration of Elis, which had be- 
longed to his ancestors. He returned with an army collected 
out of ^tolia, for the purpose of attacking the Epeii, who 
occupied Elis. On the approach of the Epeii in arms, when the 
forces were drawn up in array against each other, there ad- 
vanced in front, and engaged iu single combat according to an 
ancient custom of the Greeks, Pyrsechmes, an ^tolian, and 
Degmenus, an Epeian : the latter was lightly armed with a 
bow, and thought to vanquish easily from a distance a heavy- 
armed soldier ; the former, when he perceived the stratagem 
of his adversary, provided himself with a sling, and a scrip 
filled with stones. The kind of sling also happened to have 
been lately invented by the ^tolians. As a sling reaches its 
object at a greater distance than a bow, Degmenus fell ; the 
.^tolians took possession of the country, and ejected the Epeii. 
They assumed also the superintendence of the temple at 
Olympia, which the Epeii ezerdsed ; and on account of the 
friendship which subsisted between Oxylus and the Heracleidie^ 
it was generally agreed upon, and confirmed by an oath, that 
the Eleian territory was sacred to Jupiter, and that any one 
who invaded that country with an army, was a sacrilegious 
person : he also was to be accounted sacrOegions, who did not 
VOL. n. » 
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defend it igainst the invader to the utmost of his power. It 
was for this reason, that the later founders of the city lefit it 
without walls, and those who are passing through the country 
with an army, deUyer up their arms and receive them again 
upon quitting the holders. Iphitus instituted tiiere the 
OlTmpic games, because the Eleians were a sacred people. 
Hence it was that they increased in numbers, for while other 
nations were continually engaged in war with each other, they 
alone enjoyed piol'ouad p<^ace, and liot themselves only, but 
strangers also, so that on this account they were a more 
populous state than all the others. 

Pheidon the Argive was the tenth iu descent from Temenus, 
and the mo3t powerful prince of his apre; lie was the inventor of 
the weights and measures called Fheidonian, and stamped 
money, silver in pjirticular. He recovered the whole inherit- 
ance of Temenus, which had been severed into many portions. 
He attacked also the cities which Hercules had formerly taken, 
and claimed the privilege of celelurating the games whidi 
Hercules had established, and among these the Olympian 
games. He entered their country by force and celebrated the 
games, for the £leians had no army to prevent it, as they were 
in a state of peace^ and the rest were oppressed by his power. 
The Eleians however did not solemnly inscribe in their records 
this celebration of the games^ but on this occasion procured 
arms, and began to defend themselves. The Lacedsamonians 
also afforded assislancey either because they were joyous of the 
prosperity, whidi vras the effect of the peaceful state of the 
Eleians, or because they supposed that they should have the 
aid of the Eleians in destrojdng the power of Phcidon, who 
had deprived them of the bovcieigniy [jfyeiiohiap) of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which they before possessed. They succeeded in 
their joint attempt to o\ erthrow Pheidon, and the Eleians - 
with tiiis assistance obtained possession of Pisatis and Xri- 
phylia. 

The whole of the coastino^ voyage along the present Eleian 
territory comprises^ with the exception of the bays, 1200 
stadia. 

So much then respecting the Eleian territory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. Messbnu. is continooos with the Eldan territorj, inclin- 
ing for the most part towards the soutb, and the Libyan Sea. 
Bdng part of Laooni% it was subject in the Trojan times to 
MenelauB. The name of the conntrj was Messene. But the 

present city called Messene, the acropolis of which was Ithome, 

was not tlicii founded. After tlie death of ^lenelaus, when 

the power of those who succeeded to the possession of Laco- 

niawas altogether weakened, the Neleidae governed Messenia. 

At the time of the return of the Heracleidae, and according 

to the partition of tlje country at that time, Melanthus was 

king of the Messenians, who were a separate community, but 

formerly subject to Menelaus. As a proof of this, in the 

space from the Messenian Gulf and the continuous £riilf ( calied 

the Asinasan from the Messenian Asine,) were situated the 

seven cities which Agamemnon promised to Achilles ; 

''Cardamyle, Enope, the grassy Hira, the diyine Pherae,* Antheia vrith. 
rich meadows, tbe bcttutiM Mj^&a, and Pedasiu abounding with vines." ^ 

He certainly would not have promised what did not belong 
either to himself or to his brother. The poet mentions those, 
who accompanied Menelaus from Phene to the war,' and speaks 
ci (CEtylus) in the Laconian catalogue, a city situated on the 
Gulf of M^senio. 

Messene follows next to Triphylia. The promontory, after 
which are the Coryphasium and Cyparissia, is common to 
both. At the distance of 7 stadia is a mountain, the -^ga- 
leum, situated above Corypliasiuin and tlie sea. 

2. The ancient Messenian Pylus was a city lying below 
the ^galeum, and after it was razed, some of the inha- 
bitants settled under the Coryphasium. But the Athenians 
in their second ex|>( dition against Sicily, under the command 
of Eurymedon and Stratocles, got possession of it, and used 
it as a stronghold against the Lacedajmonians.** Here also 
is the Messenian Gypan8sia» (and the island Prote^) lying close 

* The text of Homer gives tiiti iiame ut i-iiari^i. * II. ix. 150. 
> II. U. 582. 

* Thucydldes, b. ir. ch. 2. The expedition was under the command 
of Eurymedon and Sophodee. Stratocles beiiig at the time arcbon at 
Atiiend. 

x>2 
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to Pylus, the island Sphagia, called also Sphacteria. It was 
here that the Lacedaemonians lost three hundred men,^ who 
were besieged by the Athenians and taken prisoners. 

Two islands, called Strophades,^ belonging to the Cy- 
parissii, lie off at sea in front of this coast, at the distance of 
about 400 stadia from the continent, in the Libyan and south- 
em sea. According to Thucydides this Pylus was the naval 
station of the Messenians. It is distant from Sparta 400 stadia. 

3. Next is Methone.^ This city, called by the poet Peda- 
sus, was one of the seven, it is said^ which Agamemnon prcr- 
mised to Achilles. There Agrippa killed, in the Actian war. 
Bogus, the king of the Maurusii, a partisan of Antony's, 
having got possession of the place by an attack by .sea. 

4. Continuous with Methone is Acritas,"* where the Messe- 
nian Gulf begins, which they call also AsinaBus from Asine, a 
small city, the first we meet with on the gulf, and having the 
same name as the Hermionic Asine. 

This is the commencement of the gulf towards the west. 
Towards the east are the Thyrides,^ as they are called, bor- 
der! nrr upon the present Lacouia near Caenepolis,^ and Tm* 
narum. 

In the intervening distance, if we begin from the Thyrides^ 
we meet with CEtylus,^ by some called Beitylus ; then Leuc- 
trum, a colony of the Leuctri in Bceotia ; next, situated up(m 
a steep rock, Cardamyle ;^ then Pher»^ bordering upon Thu- 
ria, and Gerenia, from which place they say Nestor had the 
epithet Grerenian, because he escaped thither, as we have 
mentioned before* They show in the Gerenian territory a 
temple of JEsculapius Triccasus, copied from that at the Thea- 
saiian Tricca. Pelops is said to have founded Lenctrum, and 
Charadra, and Thahuni, now called the Bceotian Thalamic 
having brought with him, when he married his sister Nioba 
to Amphion, some colonists from B<eotia. 

" Thucydides, b. iv. ch. 38. The number was 292. * Strivali. 

* According to Pausanias, Mothoiie,or MeUuuMyWas the Pedasus of 
Homer. It is tbe modern Modon. 

* Cape Gallo. The Gulf oi Messenia is now the Gulf of Coron. 

* The name Thyrides, the htiie gates, is probably derived from the 
fable which placed the entnuice of tiie infernal regions at T«uurttm» Cape 
Matapan. * 

* For Ciniethium I read Canepolis, as tngipested by Falconer* sad ap- 
proved by Coray. ' Yitulo. * Scanlamula. 
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The Nedon, a different river from the Neda, flows through 
Laconia, and discharges its waters near Pherte* It has upon 
its hanks a remarkable temple of the Nedusian Minerva. At 
Fcsaessa also there is a temple of the Nedusian Minerva, 
which derives its name from a place called Nedon,' whence, 
thej saj, Teleclus colonized Poeaessa,^ and Echeiae, and 
Tragium. 

5. With respect to the seven cities promised to Achilles, we 
have already spoken of Cardamyle, and Pherae, and Pedasus. 
Enope, some say is Pellana ; others, some place near Carda- 
myle ; others, Gerenia.^ liira is pointed out near a raountiiin 
in LliO neighbourhood of Megalopolis'' in Arcadia, on the road 
to Andania, which we have said is called by the poet CEelia- 
lia. Others say that the present Mesola was called Hira, 
which extends to the bay situated between Taygetum and 
Messenia. jEpeia is now called Thuria, which we said bor- 
dered upon PhcrLX3. It is situat* d upon a lofty hill, whence 
its name. ^ The Thuriatic GuU has its name from Thuria; 
upon the gulf is a single city, named Rhium, opposite Tiena- 
rum. Some say that Antheia is Thuria, and ^peia Methone ; 
others^ that Antheia is Asine, situated between Methone and 
Thuria, to which, of all the Messenian cities, the description^ 

with its rich pastures," is most appropriate. Near it on the sea 
is Corone. There are some writers who saj that this town is 
called Pedasus by the poet. These cities are ^* all •near the 
sea;" Cardamyle close to it; PhersB at the distance of 5 
stadia, having an anchorage, which is used in the summer. 
The rest are situated at unequal distances from the sea. 

6. Near Corone, ahout the middle of the gulf, the river 
Pamisus* discharges itself, having, on the right hand, this 
city, and the rest in succession, the last of which, towards the 
west, are Pjlus and Cyparissia, and hetween these is Erana, 
which some writers erroneously suppose to he the ancient 

* As Strabo remarks, in h« X., that the temple was built by Nestor oa 
his return from Troy, Falconer suggests that it might have derived its 
name from the river Nedon, near Gereiiia» the birth-place of Nestor. 

* In the island of Cog, 

* According to Paiisanias, Gerenia is the Enope of Homer. 

* Hira in the time of Pausanios was called Abia (Paleochora f). Some 
lifter preters of Homer were misled hy the name of a mountain, [ra, near 
Megalopolis, and pkced there a city of the same name, but Hir^was on 
the sea-coast. * -^pys* ttivvg^ lofty. . * The Pirnatza. 
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Arene ; on the left linnd it hns Thyria and Pherae. It is the 
largest (in width) of the rivers within the isthino?:, although 
its course from its springs does not exceed 100 stadia in 
length ; it has an abundant supply of water, and traverses the 
Messenian plain, and the district called Macaria.^ It is dia* 
tant from the present ci^of the Measenians 50 stadia.^ Them 
is also another Pamisns, a small torrent stream, running near 
Leuetmm of Laconia, which was a sahjeot of dispute b^een 
the Messenians and Laoedaamonians in the time of Philip. 

I hare before said that some persona called the Pamisosy 
Amathus*' 

7; Ephoras relates that Cree^hontes, aflter he had taken Kes- 
sene^ divided it into five cities» and chose Stenyclarus, sitaated 
in the middle of this district, to be the royal seat of his king- 
dom. To the other cities, Pylus, Rhium, (Mesola,) and 
Hyamcitis, he appointed kings, imd put all the Messenians on 
an equal footing with the Dorians as to rights and privileges. 
The Dorians, however, taking offence, he changed his inten- 
tion, and determined that Stenyclarus alone should have the 
rank of a city, and here he assembled all the Dorians. 

8. The city of the Messenians ^ rescniblrs Corinth, for above 
each city is a lofty and precipitous mountain, enclosed by a 
common wall in such a manner as to be nscd as an acropolis; 
the Messenian mountain is Itbome,^ that near Corinth is 
Acrocorfhthus. Demetrius of Pharos seemed to have coun- 
selled Philip the son of Demetrius well, when he advised him 
to make himself master of both cities, if he desired to get 
possession of Peloponnesus ; ^ for," said he^ ^ when jou faaye 
seized both homsy the cow will be your own meaning, hy 
the horns, Ithome and Acrocorinthns^ and, by the cow, Pelo* 
ponnesus. It was no doubt their convenient situation which 
made these cities subjects of contention. The Bomaas there* 
fore rased Corinth, and again rebuilt it* The Lacedttmoniang 

* So called from its fertility. 

' Tn the text 250, trv, an enor probably aiinug from the repetition of 
the preceding tinal letter. 

* The Pamisus above mentioned was never called the Amathns. There 
were three riTers of this name, one near the Triphyliac Pylus, whidi was 
also called Amathns ; a weond at Leuctrmn of Laoonia ; and a thkd near 
Messene. 

* Tift ruing of Messene are now near the place called ManromstluA. 

* Mount Voikano. 
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destroyed Messene, and the Thebaos, and snbeeqnentlj Philip, 
the son of AmTntas, restored it. The citadeb however con- 
tinued unoccupied. 

9. The temple of Diana in Limnaj (in the Marshes), where 
the Messenians are supposed to have violated thte virgins who 
came there to offer sacrifice, is on the confines of Laconia and 
Messenia, where the inhabittmts of both countries usually ce- 
lebrated a common festival, and performed sacrifices ; but after 
the violation of the virgins, the Messenians did not make any 
reparation, and war, it is said, ensued. The LimnLLan temple of 
jPiana at Sparta is said to have its name from the Limnie here. 

10. There were frequent wars (between the Lacedaemonians 

and Messenians) on account of the revolts of the Messenians, 

Tyrt^us mentions, in his poems, that their first subjugation 

was in the time of their grandfathers ; ^ the second, when in 

conjunction with their allies the Eleians [Arcadians], Ar- 

gives, and Pisats, they revolted ; the leader of the Arcadians 

was Aristocrates, kii^^ of Qrchomenus, and of the Pisatss, 

Pantaleon^ son of Qmphalion. In this war, T7rt»us says, he 

himself commanded the Lacedsemonian army, for in his elegiac 

poem, entitled Eunomia^ he says he came from Erineum; 

*' for Jupiter himself, the son of Saptam, and hnsband of Juno with the 
benntifQl crown, gave thia city to the Heiacleide, with whom \re left the 
windy Erineum, and amved at the apadoua ialand of Pelops." 

Wherefore we must either inyalidate the authority of the 

elegiac verses, or we must disbelieye Philochoms, and CaUis- 

thenes, and many other writers, who say that he came from 

Athens, or AphidnsB» at the request of the Lacedaemonians^ 

whom an oracle had enjoined to receive a commands from 

the Athenians. 

The second war then occurred in the time of Tyrtrt^us. 

But they mention a third, and even a fourth war, in which the 

Messenians were destroyed.* 

* The first war dates from the year b. c. 743, and continued 20 years. 
The second, beginninc: from 682 b. c, lasted 14 years ; the third con- 
cluded in the year 456 b. c, with the capture of Ithome» which was the 
citadel or fort of Messene. Diod, Sie. lib. xv. c. 66. 

' The Messenians, driven from Ithome at the end of the third war, 
setHed at Naupactus, which was given t u them as a place of refuge by the 
Athenians, after the expulsion of the Locri-Ozola?. It is probable that 
Strabo considers as a fourth war t uat whirh took place in the 94tk Olym- 
piad, when the Messenians were driven Irom Naupactus by the Lacedce- 
monians and compelled to abandon Greece entirely. 
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The whole voyage along the Mesaenian coast compriaes 
about 800 stadia, including the measarement of the bays. 

11. I have exceeded the limits of moderation in this de- 
scription^ hj attending to the multitude of facts which are re- 
lated of a country, the greatest part of which is deserted. 
Even Laconia itself is deficient in population, if we compare 
its present state with its ancient populoosness. For, with the 
exception of Sparta, the remaining small cities are about 
thirty ; but, anciently, Laconia had the name of Hecatompolis, 
and that for this reason hecatombs were annually sacrificed. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. Next after the Mesaenian is the Laeonian Gulf, situated 
between Tienarum and Maleae, declining a little from the 
south to the east. Thyrides, a precipitous rock, beaten by 
the waves, is in the IVIesHcni.ui Gulf, and distant irom T»Tna- 
rum 100 stadia. Above is TLiygetuin, a UAly and perpendi- 
cular mountain, at a sliort di.stance from the sea, approaching 
on the nortiiern side close to the Arcadian mountains, so as to 
leave between them a valley, where Messenia is continuous 
. with Laconia. 

At the foot of Targetum, in the inland parts, lie Sparta 
and Amyciae,* where is the temple of Apollo, and Pharis. The 
site of Sparta is in rather a hollow, although it comprises 
mountains within it; no part of it, however, is marshy, 
although, anciently, the suburbs were so, which were called 
Limiiffi. ThetempleofBacchu8,al8oinLimntB,wasinawet 
situation, but now stands on a dry ground. 

In the bay on the coast is Tsnarum, a pnmiontory pro- 
jecting into the sea.^ Upon it, in a grove, is the temple of 
Neptune, and near the temple a cave, through which, accord- 
ing to the fable, Cerberus was brought up by HerciUes from 

' Lealce supposes Aniyclnn to liave been situated between Iklavokhori 
and Sparta, on the hiU of Agia Kyriaki, half a mile from the Kurotas. 
. At this place he discovered on an imperfect inscription the letteis AMT 
' following a proper name, and leaving little doabt that the incomplete word 
r. was AMTKAAIOY. See SmiUk. 
* Cape Matapen. 
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Hades. Thence to the promontoiy Phjcas in Cyrenaica, is 
a passage across towards the south of 3000 stadia ; and to 
Pachynus^ towards the west, the promontory of Sicily, 4600, 
or, according to some writers, 4000 stadia ; to Males^ towards 
the east, including the measurement of the bays, 670 stadia ; 
to Onugnathus,^ a low peninsula a littlt- within Malece, 520 
stadia. (In iront of Onugnathus, at the distanc(^ of 40 stadia, 
lies Cythera,^ an island with a good harbour, aiui a city of the 
same name, which was the private property of Eurycles, the 
corn nun ider of the Lacedaemonians in our time. It is ^'nr- 
rounded l)y several small islands, some near it, others lying 
somewliat farther off.) To ( 'orycus, a promontory of Crete^ 
the nearest passage by ?c;i is 250 stadia. ^ 

2. Next to T.'T^nariiiu on the voyage to Onugnathus and to 
Maleae'* is Amathus, (Fsamathus,) a city; then follow Asine, 
and Gythium,^ the naval arsenal of Sparta, situated at an in- 
terval of 240 stadia. Its station for vessels, they say, is ex- 
cavated by art. Farther on, between Gythium and Acrsa, is 
the mouth of the Eurotas.^ To this place the voyage along the 
coast is about 240 stadia ; then succeeds a marshy tract, and 
a village^ Helos^ which formerly was a city, according to Ho- 
mer; 

They who occupied Amyclse, and Helos, atmall town on the sea-coast"' 

They say that it was founded by Helius the son of Perseus. 
There is a plain also call Leuce ; then Cyparissia,^ a city 
upon a peninsula, with a harbour ; then Onugnathus with 
a hai"l)oar; next Bcea, a city; then Malene. From these 
cities to Onugnathus are 150 stadia. There is also Asopus,* 
a city in Laconia. 

3. Among tlie places enumerated by Ilomer in the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, Messa, they say, is no longer to be found ; 
and that Messoa is not a part of Laconia, but a part of Sparta 
itself, as was the Limn»um near Thornax. Some understand 

> The Ass's Jaw« It Is detached from the continent, and is now the 
island of Serri. * Cerigo. •* 750 stadia* Oroskurd. 

* By others written in the singular number, Malea, now C. St. Angelo* 
^ The site of Gyihinm is identified as between Marathonisiand Thniasa. 
e Tlif Iri, or Vasili Potamo. ' 11. ii. 584. 

^ liupma, or Castel Rampauo. The plam of Leuce is traversed by the 
riyer Mario-re viiuu 

* The site of Asopus appears, according to the ruins indicated in th^ 
Austrian map, to have been situated a little to the north of Rupina. 
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Messe to Be a emitraction of Messene, for it Is 8«d tbst this 

was a part of Laoonia. [They allejE^ as examples from the 
poet, the words "cri," aud " do," and "ma|>ii,'' ^ aud tliia pas- 
sage also ; 

** The horses were yoked by Automedon and Aicimus,'** 

instead of Alcimedon. And the words of Hesiod, who uaea 
Ppi for /3p<0v and fipiapov ; and Sophocles and lo^ who have ^ 
, for p^lwv ; and Epichanuus, XI for >dav^ and Svpacw for Stipa- 
Kownu ; Empedodes also has for oi^<c (jda yiyrtrai iLfn^oripuv 
6}jf or oi//tc); and Antimachus^ AijfxrjTpSe rot 'EXvm/ifc Icpi) 
and AX^c for SK^a-ov ; Euphorion has i(k for jXoc ; Philetea 
has Zfjitalhc elc roXdpov^ Xcvffov ^yov^rcv ^ for Ipiov ; Aratns^ 
tic ayefiov ra inidd for ra ni^oXia; SiminiaSy Dodo for 
Dodona.]' 

Of the rest of the places mentioned by the poet, some are 
extinct ; of others traces romain, and of others the names are 
changed, as Augeias into JEgajae : [the city] of that name in 
Locris exists no longer. With respect to Las, tlie Dioscuri 
are said to have taken it by siege formerly, whence they had 
the name of LapersaB, (Destroyers of Las,) and Sophoclo?? says 
some whore, "by tlie two Lapersffi> by Eurotas, by the gods 
in Argos and Sparta." 

4. Ephorus says that the Heracleidae, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, having obtained possession of Laconia, divided it into 
six parts, and founded cities throughout the country, and as- 
signed Amyclas to him who betrayed to them Lacoma^ and 
who prevailed upon the person that occupied it to retire, on 
certain conditions, with the Achaei, into Ionia. Sparta they re- 
tained themselves as the royal seat of the kingdom. To the 
other cities they sent kings, permitting them to recmve what* 
ever strangers might be disposed to settle there, on account of 
the scarcity of inhabitants. Las was used as a naval station, 
because it had a convenient harbour ; ^gys, as a stronghold, 
fh)m whence to attack surrounding venues i Fhenoa, as a 
place to deposit treasure, because it afforded security from^ at- 
tempts from without. • • • • that all the neighbouring 
people submitted to the Spartiatfe, but were to enjoy an 
equality of rights, and to have a shaie iu the government and 

> Kpi, ^o), fid\pf for KpiBrif Sdfia, iJLw\/iUiw, ' IL ziz. 392. 

* Probably aa inteipolation* * The teat here it veiy corrupt. 
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in the offices of state. They were caiied Heiiotae. But Agis, 
the son of Eurystlif nes, deprived them of the equality ( f 
rights, and ordered tin ru to pay tribute to Sparta. The rest 
submitted ; but the Heieii, who occupied Helos, revolted, and 
were made prisoners in the course of the war ; they were ad- 
jadged to be slaves, with the conditions, that the owner should 
not be allowed to give them their liberty, nor sell them be« 
jond the boundaries of the country. This was called tlie war 
of the Heilot^.^ The system of Heilote-slavery, which con- 
tinued from that time to the establishment of the dominion of 
the Romans^ was ahnoet entirely the contrivance of Agis. 
They were a kind of public slaTCS, to whom the Laoedsmo* 
nians assigned habitations^ and required from them peeoHar 
services. 

5, With respect to the government of the Laoones, and the 
changes which have taken place among them, many things^ 
as being well known, may be passed over, but some it may be 

worth while to relate. It is said that the Achaean Phthiotie, 
who, ^vith Pelops, made an irruption into Peloponnesus, settled 
in Laconia, and were so much distinguished for their valour, 
that Peloponnesus, which for a long period up to this time 
had the name ot" Arf^;os, was then called Acha?an Argos ; and 
not Peloponnesus alone had this name, but Laconia also was 
thus peculiarly designated. Some even understand the words 
of the poety 

Where was Menelans, wbb he nat at AduBan Argos ? ' 

as implying, was he not in Laconia ? But about the time of 
the return of the Ileracleidse, when Philonomus betrayed the 
country to the Dorians, they removed from Laconia to the 
country of the lonians, which at present is called Achaia. We 
shall speak of them in our description of Achaia. 

Those who were in possession of Laconia, at first conducted 
themselves with moderation, but after thej had intrusted to 
Ljcurgus the formation of a politieal oonstitution, they ac- 
quired such a superiority over the other Grreeks, that they 
alone obtained the sovereignty both by sea and land, and con- 
tinued to be the chiefs of the Greeks, till the Thebans, and 
soon afterwards the Macedonians, deprived them of this as- 
cendenqr. 

» 1090 B. c. • Od. iu. 249, 251. 
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They did not however entirely submit even to these, but, 
preserving their independence, were continually dipputiiif^ the 
sovereignty both with the other Greeks and with the Mace- 
donian kin;Ts. After tlie overthrow of the latter hy the 
Romans, the l.ucones living inidt r a bad j]jovernment at thut 
time, and under the pbwer ot tyrants, had «;iven some slif^ht 
offence to the generals whom the Romans sent into the pro- 
vince. They however recovered themselves, and were held 
in very great honour. They remained free, and performed no 
other services but those expected from allies. Lately how- 
ever Eurycles* excited some disturbances amongst them, having 
abased excessively, in the exercise of his authority^ the friend- 
ship of Caosar. The government soon came to an end by the 
death of Eorydes, and the son rejected all such friendships. 
The Eleuthero-Lacones* however did obtain some regular 
form of government, when the surrounding people, and espe- 
cially the Heilotae, at the time that Sparta was governed by 
tyrants, were the first to attach themselves to the Romans. 

Hellanicus says that Eur3rsthenes and Frocles regulated the 
form of government, but Ephorus reproaches him with not 
mentioninnj Lycurgus at all, and with ascribing the acts of the 
latter to persons who had no concern in tlieni; to Lycurfjus 
only is a temple erected, and sacrifices are annually perlbnned 
in his honour, but to Euryathenes and l*rocles, althouprh they 
were the founders of Sparta, yet not even these houours were 
paid to them, tliat their descendants should bear the respective 
appellations of Eurystiienidae and Procleidie.^ [Tiie descend- 
ants of Agis, however, the son of Eurysthenes, were called 
Agides, and the descendants of Eurypon, the son of Procles, 
were called Eurypontiadae. The former were legitimate 
princes; the others, having admitted strangers as settlers, 
reigned by their means ; whence they were not regarded as 
original authors of the settlement, an honour usually conferred 
upon all founders of cities.] 

* His character is discreditably spoken of hy Josephus, Antiq. b. xvL 
e. 10. and Bell. Jud. b. i. c. 2G. 

* The cities of the Eleuthero-Lacones were at first 24 in number ; in 
the time of Pausanias 18 only. They wer«» kin'lly treated by Augustus, 
but subseqtienlly they were excluded from tiie coiiat to prevent communi- 
cation with strangers, i^ausanias, b. iii. c. 2i. 

* From hence to the end of the section the text is oorrapt. SeeGToeknrd 
for an attempt to amend the text of the last sentence« which is here not 
translated* 
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6. As to the nature of the places in Laconia and Messenia, 
we may take the description of Euripides ; ^ 

Laconia has mudi land capable qf tillage, but difficult to be worked^ 
for it is hoilow, surraimded by moimtaiiui» rugged^ and difficult of access 

to an enemy.'* 

Messenia he describes in this manner ; 

" It bears excellent fruit ; is watered by innumerable streams ; it affords 
the finest pasture to herds and flocks ; it is not subject to the blasts of 
"winter, nor too much heated by the coursers of the sun ;** 

and a little farther on, speaking of the division of the country 
by the Heracleidae according to lot, the first was 
** lord of the Laoeniaa land, a bad soil," 

the second was Messene^ 

whose ezcellemce no language conld express 
and T3nrtaeus speaks of it in the same manner. 

But we cannot admit that Laconia and Messenia are 
bounded, as Euripides says, 

**by the Pamisus,* whicii empties itself into the sea 
this river flows through the middle of Messenia, and does not 
touch any part of the present Laconia. Nor is he right, when 
he says that Messenia is inaccessible to sailors, whereas it 
borders upon the 8ei^ in the same manner as Laconia. 

Nor does he give the right boundaries of £lis ; 
" aifter paasmg the river is Elis* the neighbour of Joye 
and he adduces a proof unnecessarily. For if he means the 
present Eleian territory, which is on the confines of Messenia, 
this the Famisus does not touch, any more than it touches La- 
conia, for, as has been said before, it flows through the middle 
of Messenia : or, if he meant the ancient Eleia, called the Hol- 
low, this is a still greater deviation from the truth. For after 
crossing the Pamisus, there is a large tract of the Messeniaii 
country, then the whole district of [the Lepreatae], and of the 
[Macistii], which is called Triphylia ; then the Fisatis, and 
Olynipia ; then at the distance of 300 stadia is Elis. 

7. As some persons write the epithet applied by Homer to 
LacedLtmoii, Kr}Tu)t(TGav^ and ot licrs KaitraEaanv, how are we to 

understand KqT^iavQLi whether it is derived from Cetos,^ or 

> This quotation, as also the one which follows, are from a tiagedy of 

Euripides, now lost. ^ The I*irnatza. 

* Kf;roc. Some are of opinion that the epithet was apphed to Lacedse- 
mou, because hsh of the cetaceous tribe ixe^ueuted the coast of Laconia. 
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whether it denotes " large,** which is most pioliable. Some 
understand t^difratfrrra to si*rnify, " abouii<liiig witli calamin- 
thus ; " others suppose, as the fissures occasioned by earth- 
quakes are called Cieeti, that this is the orisrin of the epithet. 
Hence Cseietas also, the name of the prison anion l: thr La( e- 
daemonians, which is a sort of cam vSome however say, that 
Buch kind of hollows are rather called Coi, whence the ex- 
pression of Horner,^ applied to wild beasts, ftf^v 6pgoKff<n9iv^ 
which live ia mountain caves. Laconia however is subject to 
earthquakes, and some writers relate, that certain pcAks of 
Taygetum have been broken off by the shocks.' 

Laconia contains also quarries of valuable marble. Those 
of the Tsnarian marble in Tflenarnm* are ancient^ and certain 
persons, assisted by the wealth of ttie BcnnaDSi lately opened a 
large quarry in Taygetum. 

6. It appears from Homer, that both the coimtij and the 
city had the name of Lacedtemon ; I mean the oountry to* 
gether with Messenia. When he speaks of the bow and 
quiver of Ulysses, he says, 

*' A present from Ipluius Kuryiides, a straugeri who met him m Lace- 
daemon," * 

and adds, 

" They met at Messene ia die house of Ortilochus." 

He means the country which was a part of jMessenia.* There 

was then no dilTerencc whether he said " A stranger, whoia he 

met at Lacecla^mon, gave him," or, ** they met at Messene;** 

for it is evident that Phcra3 was the home of Ortiiochus : 

they arrived at PiienB» and went to the hoase of Diodes the son of Or- 
tiiochus," • 

namely, Telemachus and Pislstratus. Now Pherx*^ belongs to 
Messenia. But after saying, that Telemachus and his friend 
set out from Pherae^ and were driving their two horses the 
whole day^ he addsy 

' II. i. 268. 

' This may have taken place a little before the Uiiid Messenian war, 
B. c. 401, when an earthquake destroyed all tho houses in Sparta, with 
the exception of five. Diod. Sic. b. xv. c. 60 ; Pluiy, b. ii. c. 79. 

' Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 18, speaks of liie black marble of Teen&rus. 

« Od. xxi. 13. , 

* Eustathins inforiDS us that, according to some wrHeis, Sptrta and La- 

ccdacmon were the names of the two principal quarters of the cttj; and 
adds that the oomic poet, Cratinus, gave the name of Sparta to the whole 
of Lacoai^ * Od. ill. 488. ' Cheramidu 
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** The sun was setting ; they came to the hollow Lacedsmon {K^Tm<r<rav)f 
and drove their chariot to the palace of Menelaus.** * 

Here we must understand the city ; and if we do not, the poet 
says, that they jourii* yed from Laceditmon to Lacedsemon. 
It is otherwise improbable that the palace of Menelaus should 
not be at Sparta; and if it was not the^e, that TelemachoB 
ahould saj, 

" for I am going to Sparta, and to Pylus," ' 
for this seems to agree with the epithets applied to the coun« 
try,^ unless indeed any oAe should allow this to be a poetical 
licence ; for, if Messenia was a part of Laconia» it would be a 
contradiction that Messene should not be placed together with 
jLaconia, or with Fylus^ (which Was under the command of 
Nestor,) nor by itselif in the Catalogue of Shipa^ as though it 
had no part in the expedition. 



CHAPTER VL 

1. After Maleas follow the Argolic and Herraionic Gulfs ; 
the former extends as far as Scyllaeum,^ it looks^ to the east^ 
and towards the Cydades ;^ the latter lies still more towards 
the east than the former, reaching iBgina and the Ejddau- 
nan territory.^ The Laconians occupy the first part of the 
Argolic Gulf, and the Argives the rest. Among the places 
occupied by the Laccwians are Delium,'' a temple of Apollo, of 

' Od. lit 487. * Od. ii. 359. 

• The text to the end of the section is very corrupt. The following is 
a translation of the text as proposed to be amended by Groskurd. The 
epitlict of Lacedecmon, hollow, cannot properly be applied to the country, 
for this peculiarity of the city does not with any propriety agree with the 
epithets giveu to the oountry ; unless we suppoee the epithet to be a poet- 
ical licence. For, as has been before remarked, it must be conducted 
from the words of the poet himself, tbat Messene was then a part of La- 
conia, and subject to Menelaus. It would then be a contradiction (in 
Homer) not to join Messene, which took part in the expedition, with 
Laconia or the Pyius under Nestor, nor to place it by itself in the Cata- 
logue, as though it had no part in the expedition. 

« Skylli. « The islands about Delos. 

* The fonn thus given to the Gulf of Hennione bean no resemblance 
to modern maps. 

^ Pausanias calls it Epidelium, now S. Angelo. 
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the same name as that in Bceotia; Minoa, a fortress of the 
same name as that in Megara ; and according to Artemidorofl^ 
EpidauruB Limera;^ ApoUodorus, however, places it near 
Cythera,^ and having a convenient harbour, (Xifu^i^, limen,) it 
was called Limenera, which was altered by contraction to li- 
mera. A great part of the coast of Laconia, beginning im- 
mediately from Malese, is rugged. It has however shelters 
for vessels^ and harbours. The remainder of the coast has 
good ports ; there are also many small islands, not worthy of 
mention, lying in front of it. 

2. To the Argives belong Prasiae^* and Temenium^ where 
Temenus lies buried. Before coming to Temenium is the dis- 
trict through which the river Lerna flows, that Iiaving the same 
name us the lake, where is laid the scene of the I'able of the 
Hydra. The Temenium is distant from Argos 26 stadia irora 
the sea-coast ; from Argos to lieraeum are 40, and thence to 
MyccnjB 10 stadia. 

Kext to Ti inenium is Nanplia, the naval station of the 
Argives. Its name is derived from its }}p\n<jr accessible to 
ships. Here tlujy say the fiction of the nuKUrns originated 
respecting iSaupiius and his sons, for Homer would not have 
omitted to mention them^ if Palamedes displayed so much 
wisdom and intelligence, and was uiynstly put to death ; and 
if Nauplius had destroyed so many people at Caphareus*^ But 
the genealogy offends both against the mythology, and against 
chronology. For if we allow that he was the son of Neptune,* 
how could he be the son of Amymone, and be still living in 
the Trojan times. 

Next to Nauplia are caves, and labyrinths constructed in 
ihem, which caves they call Cyclopeia. 

' I he ruins are a tittle to the north of MonembasiA, MalTasia, or Nan- 
plia de Malvasia. * Cerigo. 

* The ruins are on the bay of Rheontas. * Toniki, or Agcintzi. 

* Napoli di Romagna. NaupUus, tu avenge the death ol his son i^ala- 

^998 the cause of nftny Greeks perishinj^ on their letiuni froin TVoy 
at Cape Caphareus in EuluBa, famous for its dangerous rocks. The 
modern Greeks give to this promontory the name of X o^ayoc, (Xylo- 
phatros,) or devourer of vf>s<>'!s. Italian navijnitors call it Capo d'Oro, 
whu h iu spile of its apparent sig^nification, Gulden Cape, is probably a 
transformation of the Greek word Caphareus. 

* Strabo confounds Nauplius. son of Clytoreus, and fkther of Palame- 
des, ^'ith Nauplius, son of Neptune and Amymone» and one of the 
aneetiiors of Palamedes. 
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3. Then follow other places, and after these the Hermionic 
Gulf. Since the poet places this gaif in the Argive territory, 
we must not overlook this division of the circumference of 
this country* It b^ins from the small city Asine ; ^ thea 
follow Hermione»^ and Troezen.^ In the voyage along the 
coast the island Calauria^ lies opposite $ it has a compass of 
30 stadia, and is separated from the continent by a strait of 
4 stadia. 

4. Then follows the Saronic Gulf $ some call it a Pontus or 
sea, others a Porus or passage, whence it is also termed the 
Saronic pelages or deep. The whole of the passage, or Poms, 
extending from the Hermionic Sea, and the sea about the 
Isthmus (of Corinth) to the Myrtoan and Cretan Seas, has this 
name. 

To the Saronic Gulf belong Epidaurus,* and the island in 
front of it, -^gina ; then Cenclircii", the naval station of the 
Corinthians towards the eastern parts ; then Schoenus,^ a har- 
bour at the distance of 45 stadia by sea ; from MalesB the 
whole number of stadia is about 1800. 

At Schcenus is the Diolcus, or place where they draw the 
vessels across the Isthmus : it is the narrowest part of it. 
Near Schoenus is the temple of the Isthmian Neptune. At 
present, however, I shall not proceed with the description of 
these places, for they are not situated within the Argive ter- 
ritory, but resume the account of those which it contains. 

5. And iirst, we may observe how frequently Argos is 
mentioned by the poet, both by itself and with the epithet de- 
signating it as Acha^nn Argos, Argos Jasum, Argos Hippiom, 
or Hippoboton, or Felasgicum. The city, too, is called Argos, 

** Argos and Sparta"-—* 

those who occupied Argos 

" and Tiryns • 

and Peloponnesus is called Argos, 

at our house in Argos," * 

for the city conld not be called his house ; and he calls the 
whole of Greece, Argos, for he calls all Argives, as he calls 
them Danai, and Achseans. 

* Fomos. * Castri. » Damala. * I. Poros. 

* A place near the niins of Epidaurus preserves the name Pedauro. G. 

* Scheiio. ' II. iv. 52. • 11. ii. 559. » 11. i. 30. 

VOL. il. B 
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He distinguishes the identity of naiQe by epithets ; he calls 
Thessaly^ Pelasgic Argos ; 

** all who dwelt in Pelasgic Argot;** 

and the F^t^tmneaas, the Achaean Aigoa ; 

" if we should retain to Aehean Argos ' 
"was he not at Aduean Argos ' 

intimating in these lines that the Peloponnesians were called 
peculiarly Achaeans according to another designation. 

He calls also the lYlopoiinesus, Argos Jasurn; 

*'if all tlie Acheeans throughout Argos Jasum should see you,'* * 

meaning Penelope, she then would have a greater number of 
suitors ; for it is not probable that he means those from the 
whole of Greece, but those from the neighbourhood of Ithaca. 
He applies also to Argoa tenns common to other placesi 
pasturing horses," and " abounding with hones*** 

6. There is a controversy about the names Hellas and Hel- 
lenes. Thucydides^ says that Homer nowhere mentions Bar- 
barians, because the Greeks were not distinguished by any 
single name, which expressed its opposite. ApoUodoms also 
says, that the inhabitants of Thes^aly alone were called Hel- 
lenes, and alleges this verse of the poet, 

" they called Myrmidooes, and Helienee * 

but Hesiod, and Archilochus, in their time knew that they 
were all called HeUenes^ and Panhellenes : the fonner calla 
them by thia name in speaking of the Ptetides, and says 
Panhellenes were their suitors ; the latter, where he says 

'* that the calamities of the Panhellenes centred in Thasns.** 

But Others oppose to this, that Homer does mention Bar- 
barians, when he says of the Carians, that they spoke a bar- 
barous language, and that all the Hellenes were comprised in 
the term Hell^ ; 

" of the man, whose fiune 8|iread throni^ioitt HeUas and Argos.'* ' 
And again, 

** hut if you wish to turn aside and pass through Greece and the midst of 
Argos/* 8 



> II. ii. 681. * II ix. i n. » Od. iii. 251. 

* Od. xviiL 245. * Book i. 3. • II ii. 6b4. 

* Od. i. 344. • Od. xv. 80. 
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7. The greater part of the city of the Arj^ives is situated in 
a plain. It has a citadel calied Larisa, a hill moderately for- 
tified, and upon it a temple of Jupiter. Near it flows the Ina» 
chus, a torrent river ; its source is in Lyrceium [the Arcadian 
mountain near Cynuria]. We have said before that the 
fabulous stories about its sources are the inventions of poets ; 
it is a fiction also that Argos is without waters 

<« bnt the gods made Axgos a land withcmt <mtter." 
Now the ground consists of hoHows, it is intersected by rivers, 
and is full of marshes and lakes ; the city also has a copious 
supply of water from many wells, which rises near the surface. 

They attribute the mistake to this verse, 

** and I shall return disgraced to Argos (7roAv^ij//iov) the Tery thirsty/* * 

This word is used for ^roKwrodnToy^ or 

^ much longed after/' 

or without the S for iroXvi\l/wp, equivalent to the expression 
froXvipdopoy in Sophocles, 

"this house of the PelopidaB abounding in slaughter,"* 

[for 7rp6id\haL and iai//ai and ii//a<rOaiy denote some injury or 
destruction ; 

" at present he is making the attempt, and he ivili soon-destroy {hpttM) 
the eons uf the Ach»i ^ 

and again, lest 

she should injure (uzif^) her besntiful skin f* * 

and, 

has prematurely sent down, wpuiail^Vf to Aden.**^ ] ^ 

Besides, he does not mean the citj Argos, for it was not 
thither that he was about to return, but he meant Pelopon- 
nesus, which, certainly, is not a thirsty land. 

With respect to the letter ^, they introduce the conjimction 
by the figure hyperbaton, and make an elision of the vowel, 
80 that the verse would run thus, 

K.ai KtP iXiyxwrrof iroXi) li/ztov "Apyog iKoifitiP, 

that is, To\vi}l/tov ''Apyoahs hcolfifiv, instead of, eh "Apyoc* 

S. The Inachus^ is one of the rivers, which flows through 
the Argive territory; there is also another in Argia, the 

> II. iv. 171. » Sophocles, El. 10. « II. ii. 193. 

* Od. ii. 37G. * II. i. 3, * Probahly an interpolation. Meineke* 

^ The Planitza. 

B 2 
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Erasmus. It has its source in Stymphalus in Arcadia, and ia 
the lake tli( re railed Stymphalis, wIhtc the i^ct iie is laid of 
the fable of tlie ])irds cnlled Styiiiphalidrs, which Hercules 
drove away by wounding tiiem with arrows, and by the noise 
of drums. It is said that this river passes under-ground, and 
issues forth in the Argian territory, and waters the phua. 
The Erasious is also called Arsinos. 

Another river of the same name flows out of Arcadia to 
Hie coast near Buras. There is another Erasinus alao in 
Eretria, and one in Attica near Brauron. 

Near Lema a fountain is shown, called Amymone. The 
lake Lema, the haont of the Hydra, according to the fable^ 
belongs to the Argire and Messenian districts* The ex- 
piatory purifications performed at this place by persons guilty 
of crimes gave rise to the proverb, A Lema of evils.^ 

It is allowed that, although the city itself lies in a spot where 
there are no running streams of water, there is an abundance 
of wells, which are attributed to the Danaides as their iuven- 
tiou ; hf nee the line, 

" the Uauaides made waterless Argos, Argos the wateretl." 

Four of the wells are esteemed sacred, and held in peculiar 
veneration. Hence they occasioned a want of water, while 
they supplied it abundantly. 

9. Danaus is said to have built the citadel of the Argives. 
He seems to have possessed so much more power than the 
former mlers of the country, that, according to Euripides, 

" he made a law that those who were fbnnerly called Pela«giotft, sbonld 
be called Danai throughout Greece." 

His tomb, called Palinthus, is in the middle of the market- 
place of the Argives. I suppose that the celebrity of tliis city 
was the reason of all the Greeks having the liuuie of Felasgi- 
otae, and Dariai, as w6ll as Argives. 

Modern writers speak of lasida?, and Argos lasura, and 
Apia, and Apidones. Homer does not mention Apidones, and 
uses the word apia only to express distance. That he means 
Feloponuesus by Argos we may conclude &om these lines, 

AigiTe Helen > 

and, 

*' in the farthest part of Argoe ia a city Ephyra * 
» II. VI. 623. « IL Ti. 152. 
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and) 

" the middle of Argos 

and) 

''to rule oyer many islands, and the whole of Argos.**' 

Argos, among modern writerSy denotes a plain, but not once * 
in Homer. It seems rather a Macedonian and Thessaliaa 
use of the word. 

10. After the descendants of Danaus had succeeded to the 

sovereignty at Argos, and the Amythaonidae, who came from 
Pisatis and Tripliylia, were intcniiixed with them by mar- 
riages, it is not surprising thLit, being allied to one another, 
they at first divided the country into two kingdoms, in such a 
manner that the two cities, the intended capitals, Argos and 
Mycenae, were not distant from each other more tlian 50 stadia, 
and that the Herjpum at MycenjE should be a temple common 
to both. In this t( inple were the statues the workmansiiip of 
Polycletus. In display of art they surpassed ail others, but 
in magnitude and cost they were inferior to those of Pheidias. 

At first Argos was the most powerful of the two cities. Af- 
terwards Mycen» received a great increase of inhabitants in 
consequence of the migration thither of the Felopidas. For when 
eTefything had fallen under the power of the sons of Atreus, 
Agamemnon, the elder, assumed the sovereign authority, and 
bj good fortune and valour annexed to his possessions a hirge 
tract of countiy. He also added the Laoonian to the Mycensdan 
district' Menelaus had Laoonia, and Agamemnon Mycens, 
and the countiy as far as Corinth, and Sicyon, and the terri- 
tory which was then said to be the countiy of lones and 
^SSgialians, and afterwards of Achsn* 

After the Trojan war, when the dominion of Agamemnon was 
at an end, the declension of Mycen» ensued, and particularly 
after the return of the Heracleidae.* For when these people 
got possession of Peloponnesus, they expelled its ibrmer mas- 
ters, so that they who had Argos possessed Mycente likewise, 
as composing one body. In subsequent times Mycenae was 
razed by the Argives, so that at present not even a trace is to 
be discovered ot the city of the Mjcenseans.^ 

' Od. i. 344. • II. u. 108. • Abmit 1283, b. c. * About 1190, a. a 
* Not strictly correct, as in the time of Pausaaias, who lived about 150 

years after Slrabo, a large portion of the walls surrounding MyceiUC StiU 
existed. Even in modem times traces are stiU to be found. 
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If Mvcenne experienced thi^ fnte, it is not surj)n«infr tliat 
some of the cities mentioned in the Catalogue of the Ship>, 
and said to be subject to Argo8» have disappeared. These are 
the words of the Catalogae : 

** They who occupied Argos, and Tiryns, with strong walla, and Hermione, 

and Asine situated on a deep bay, and Eioncs, and Kpidannis with its 
Tines, and the valiant Achaean youths who occupied i£^guia, and Mases." ^ 

Among these we have akeadj spoken of Argos ; we most pow 
speak of the rest. 

11. Proetus £ieeina.i9 have,j]Sfid.Ti^ a atrODghoM> 
^_BXidJto^^^^ it by meaos of the Cjciopes. There 

were seveu.of.thamy' and-^werie ctflt^ Xjasterocheire^ Kciiise. 
tinyBuBsisted..!^ thai* art. ^bej were sent for 
jrbmXxciai JP^haps the ciiyerns a^ut Kauplia, nnd the 
works there, have jE^r name from these people. The citadel 
Licjmna has its name from Licymnius. It is distant from 
Nauplia about 12 stadia. This place is deserted, as well as the 
neiffhboarino; ^lidea, which is different from the Boeotian 
Midea, for that is accentuated ]\iidexi, like ir^vyoLu, but this is 
accentuated Midea, like Tegea. 

Prosjrnna borders upon Mid^a; it has also a temple of 
Juno. The Argives have depopulated most of these for their 
refusal to submit to their authority. Of the inliabitants some 
went from Tiryns to Epidaurus ; others from Ilermione to the 
Halieis (the Fishermen), as they are called ; others were trans- 
ferred by the Lacedaemonians to Messenia from Asine, (which 
is itself a viUage in the Argive territory near Nauplia,) and 
they built a small city of the same name as the Argolic Asine, 
For the Lacedaemonians, according to Theopompus, got pos* 
session of a large tract of country belonging to other nations, 
and settled there whatever fugitives they had received, who 
had taken refuge among them ; and it was to this country the 
Kauplians had retreated. 

12* Hermione is one of the dtieSi not undistinguished. 
The coast is occupied by Haliei^ as tiiey are called, a tribe 
who subsist by being employed on the sea in fishing. There 
is a general opinion among the Hermionenses that there is a 
short descent from their country to Hades, and hence they do 
not place in the mouths of the dead the fare for crossing the 
Styx. 

' IL ii. 5^. * From ycurr^Pt the belly, and the hand. 
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13. It is said that Asine aa well as Hermiune was inhabited 
by Dryopes ; either Dryop^=; the Arcadian havin<]f transferred 
them thither from the places near the Spercheius, according 
to Aristotle; or, Hercules expelled them from Doris near 
Parnassus. 

Scyllaenm near Hermione has its name^ it is said, from 
Scjlla, daughter of Nisus. According to report, she was 
enamoured of Minos, and betrayed to him Nisrr^a. She was 
drowned by order of her father, and her body was thrown 
upon the shore, and buried here, 

Eiones was a kind of village which the Mycensei depopu- 
lated, and converted into a station for vessels. It was after- 
wards destroyed, and is no longer a naval station. 

14. TroBzen is sacred to Neptune,^ from whom it was 
formerly called Poseidonia. It is situated 15 stadia from the 
sea. Nor is this an obscure city. In front of its harbour, 
called Pogon,* lies Calauria, a small island, of about 30 stadia 
in compasfs. Here was a temple of Neptune, which served as 
an asylum for fugitives. It is said that this ^od exchanged 
Deles for Calauria with Latona, and Taenarum fur Pjtho with 
Apollo. Ephorus mentions the oracle respecting it : 

** It is t{ie same thing to possess DpIos, or Calauria^ 
The divme Pytho, or the wmtiy Tienarum.** 

There was a sort of Amphictyonic body to whom the con- 
cerns of this temple belonged^ consisting of seven cities, which 
performed sacrifices in common. These were Hermon, £pi- 
danrus, ^gina, Athena^ Prasiie, Nauplia, and Orehomenus 
Minyeius. The Argives contributed in behalf of Nanplia, and 
the Lacedemonians in behalf of Prasite. The veneration 
for this god prevailed so strongly among the Greeks, that 
the Mao^niansy even when masters of the conntry, never- 
thdess preserved even to the present time the priyilege of 
the asylum^ and were restrained by shame from dragging 
away the suppliants who took refuge at Galanria. Archias 
even, with a body of soldiers^ did not dare to use force to De- 

' Poseidon, dr Neptune. This god, after a dispute with Minerva Tespect- 
ing this place» held by order of Jupiter* diTided possession of it with her* 

Hence the ancieBt coins of Troezen bear the trident and head of Minerva. 

* Udtywv, pogon or beard. Probably the name is derired from the form 
of the harbour. Hence the |>r(iverb, " Go to Trcczen," (^vXtvatmQ iiy 
Tpoi^rivaf) addressed to thoi>e wliu liad iiltie ur nu beard. 
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mosthenes, although be had received orders from Antipater 
to bring him alive, and all other orators he could find, who 
were accused of the same crimes. He attempted persuasion, 
but in vain, for Demosthenes deprived himself of life bj taking 
poison in the temple.' 

Trrrzen and Pittheus, the sons of Pelops, having set out 
from Fisatis to Argos, the former left behind him a city of his 
own name ; Pittheus succeeded him, and became king. An- 
thes, who occupied the territory before, set sail, and founded 
Halicamassus. We shall speak of him in our account of 
Caria and the Troad. 

15, Epidaurus was called Epitaurus [Epicarus?]. Aris- 
totle sajs^ that Caiians occupied both this place and Hermione, 
but upon the return of the Heracleidse those lonians, who had 
accompanied them from the Athenian TetrapoHs to Argos, 
settled IheiO'together with the Carians. 

Epidauras* was a distinguished gUtj, remarkable particu- 
larly on account of the fame of .^^ulapius^ who was sup- 
posed to cure ereij kind of disease, and .whose temple is 
crowded constantly with sick persons, and its walls covered 
with votive tablets, which are hung upon the walls, and con- 
tain accounts of the cures, in the same manner as is practised 
at Cos, and at Tricca. The city lies in the recess of the 
Saruiiic Gulf, with a coasting navigation of 15 stadia, and its 
aspect is towards the point of summer sun-rise. It is sur- 
rounded with lofty mountains, which extend to the coast, so 
that it is strongly fortified by nature on all sides. 

Between Trn37en and Epidaurus, there was a fortress Me- 
thana,*^ and a peninsula of the same name. Tn some copies of 
Thucydides Methone is the common reading,^ a place of the 
same name with the Macedonian city, at the siege of which 
Philip lost an eye. Hence Demetrius of Scepsis is of opinion, 
that some persons were led into error by the name, and sup- 
posed that it was Methone near Tro^zen. It was against this 
town, it is said, that the persons sent by Agamemnon to levy 
Bailors^ uttered the imprecation, <that 

^* they might never cease to tniild wbIIs,'* 

' Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, • Pidai^ro. 

• Methana is the modern name. 

* Thucyd. b. ii* c. 34. Methone is the reading of ail manuscripts and 
editions. 
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but it was not these people ; hut the Macedonians, according 
to Theopompus, who refused the levy of men ; besides, it is 
not probable that those, who were ia the neighbourhood of 
Agamemnon, would disobey his orders. 

16. -^gina is a place in the territory of Epidaarus. There 
is in front of this continent, an island, of which the poet means 
to speak in the lines before cited. Wherefore some writer 

** and the island ^^na," 

instead of 

and they who ocenpied ^gtna»** 
making a distinction between the places of the same name. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that this island is among the 
most celebrated. It was the country of JSacus and his de« 
scendants. It was this island which once possessed so much 
power at sea, and formerly disputed the superiority ¥rith the 
Athenians in the sea-fight at Salamis during the Persian war.^ 
The circuit of the island is said to be about 180 stadia. It 
has a city of the same name on the south-west. Around it 
are Attica, and Megara, and the parts of Peloponnesus as far 
as Epidaurus. It is distant from each about 100 stadia. The 
eastern and southern sides are washed by the Myrtoan and 
Cretan seas. Many small islands surround it on the side 
towards the continent, but Belbina is situated on the side 
towards the opi n sea. The land has soil at a certain (le|)lh, 
but it is stony at the siirfnce, particularly the plain country, 
whence the whole has a bare appearance, but yields large crops 
of barky. It is said that the ^gineta were called Myrmi- 
dones^ not as the fable accounts for the name, when the ants 
were metamorphosed into men, at the time of a great famine, 
by tiie prayer of ^acus ; but because by digging, like ant8» 
they threw up the earth upon the rocks, and were thus made 
able to cultivate the ground, and because they lived in ex- 
cavations under-ground, abstaining from the use of bricks 
and sparing of the soil for this purpose. 

Its ancient name was (Enone, which is the name of two of 
the dend in Attica, one near Eleutherse ; 

" to inhabit the plains close to CBnone, (CEnoe,) and Eleutherae 
and another, one of the cities of the Tetrapolis near Maratiiou, 
to which the proverb is applied, 

" CEnone (CEnoe ?) and its torrent,*' 

* Herodotus, b. t* o. 83, and b. TiiL e. 93« 
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Its inhabitants were in succession Argives, Cretans, Epidauri- 
ans, and Dorians. At last the Athenians divided the island by 
lot aniuiig settlers of their own. The Laeedaanoniaii^, however, 
(It [)rived the Athenians oi it, and restored it to the ancient in- 
habitants. 

The ^ginetae sent out colonists to Cjdonia^ in Crete, and 
to the Ombrici. According to Ephorus, silver was first struck 
as money by Pheidon. The island became a mart, the inhabit- 
ants, on account of the fertility of its soil, employing them- 
selves at sea as traders $ whence goods of a small kind had 
the name of *<^gina wares.** 

17. The poet frequently speaks of places in sucoesston as 

they are situated; 

" they who inhabited Hyria, and Anlis * 
and they who occiqiied Argoe, and Tiiyna, 

Herniione, and Asine, 

Tra?zen, and Eiones.**' 

At other times he does not observe any order ; 

*' Schcrnus, and Scolus, 
Thespeia, and Grcea." * 

He also mentions together places on the continent and islands ; 

** they who held Ithaca, 
and inhabited Crocyleia,** * 

for Crocyleia is in Acarnania. Thus he here joins with w£gina 
Masesy which belongs to the continent of Argolis* 

Homiir does not mention Thyre», but other writers speak 
of it as well known. It was the occasion of a contest between 
the three hundred Aleves agunst the same number of Lace- 
daemonians ; the latter were conquerors by means of a strata- 
gem of Otbiyadas. Thucydides places Thyrese in Gynuriay 
on the confines of Argia and Laoonia.® 

Hysiae also is a celel>rated place in Argolica ; and Cenchreae, 
which lies on the road from Tegt'a tu Arfros, over the moun- 
tain Partheiiius, and the CreopolusJ But IIoMier was not 
acquainted with either of these places, [nor with the Lyr- 
ceium, nor OrnerB, and yet they are vilLiires in the Argian 
territory ; the former of the same name as the mountain there ; 
the latter of the same name as the Ornese^ situated between 
Corinth and Sicyon].* 

* This colony must have been posterior to that of the Samians, the first 
founders of Cydonia. * II. ii. 496. ' II. ii. 559. 

* II. ii. 497. ^ II. ii. 632. « Thucyd. ii. 27 ; iv. 5G. 
' A place not known. * Probably interpolated. 
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IR. Amonjr the cities of the Pt'loponnosus, the most celebrated 
were, and are at this time, Argos and Sparta, and as their re- 
nown is spread everywhere, it is not necessary to describe 
them at length, for if we did so, we should seem to repeat 
what is said bj all writers. 

Anciently, Argos was the moet celebrated, but afterwarda 
the Lacedaemonians obtained the Buperiorit]ry and continued to 
maintain their independence, except du ring some short interval, 
when they experieneed a reverse of fortune* 

The Argives did not admit i^rrhus within the city. He 
fell before the walLs <ui old woman having let a tile drop from 
a house upon his head* 

They were, however, under the sway of odier kings. When 
they belonged to tiie Achttan league they were subjected, to- 
gether with the other members of that confederacy, to the 
power of the Romans. The city subsists at present, and is 
becoiid in rank to Sparta. 

19. We sliall next speak of those places which are said, in 

the Catalogue of the Ships, to he under the government of 

Mycense and Agamemnon : the li these : 

" Those who inhabited Myceiue, a well-built city, 
and the weaitiiy Corinth, and CleoneB well built, 
and Oroeiffi, and the lovely Araethyrea, 
and SicTon, where Adzastns flist leigned, 
and ikeyirho inhabited Hypereeia, and the lofty Gonoewa, 
and Pellene, and iEgium, 
and the whole range of the coast, and those who lived near the spacious 

Helice." » 

Mycente exists no longer. It was founded by Perseus. 
Sthenelus succeeded Perseus ; and Eurystheu8, Sthenelus. 
These same persons were kings of Argos also. It is said that 
Eurystheus, having engaged^ with the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, in an expedition to Marathon agunst the descendants 
of Hercules and lolaus, fell in battle, and that the remainder 
of his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head apart from 
it at Trioorythiis^ (Corinth ?), lolaus haying severed it from 
the body near the fountain Maearia, close to the diariot-road. 
The spot itself has the name of ** Eurystheus'-head«^ 

Myceno then pussed into the possession of the Pelopidffip 
who had left the Fisatisi then into that of the Heracldda^ 

1 11. ii. m. 

' Tricorythus in place of Corinth is the suggestion of Corny, 
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who were also masters of Argos. But after the sea-fight at 
Salann's, the Argives, tocrefher with the Cleoneei, and the Te- 
gette, invaded Mycenae, and razed it, and divided the territory 
among themselves. The tragic writers, on account of the 
proximity of the two cities, speak of them as one^ and use the 
name of one for the other. Euripides in the same play calls 
the same city in one place MycensB, and in another Argos, as 
in the Iphigenei%^ and in the Orestes.' 

Cleonse is a town situated upon the road leading from Ar- 
gos to Corinth, on an eminence, which is surrounded on all 
sides by dwellings, and well fortified, whence, in my opimw, 
Gleonis was properly described as well built.** There also, 
between Cleonae and Fhlius, is Nemea» and the grove where 
it was i^e custom of the Argives to celebrate the Nemean 
games : here is the scene of the fable of the Nemean Lion, 
and here also the village Bembina. Cleonse is distant from 
Argos 120 8ladia, and 80 from Corinth. And we have our- 
selves beheld the citv from the Acrocorinthus. 

ml 

20. Corinth is said to be opulent Ir om its mart. It is 
sitiLited upon the isthmus. It commands two harbours, one 
near Asia, the otlier near Italy, and facilitates, by reason of so 
short a distance between them, an exchange of commodities 
on each side. 

As the Sicilian striiit, po formerly thrpe seas were of diiffi- 
cult navigation, and particularly the sea above Malcne,,on ac- 
count of the prevalence of contrary winds ; whence the com- 
mon proverb, 

" When you double Males forget your home." 

It was a desirable thing for the merchants coming from Asia, 
and from Italy, to discharge their lading at CorHith without 
being obliged to doable Cape Maleae. For goods exported 
from Peloponnesus, or imported by land, a toU was paid to 
those who had the keys of the countoj. This continaed after- 
terwards for ever. Iii after-times thej enjoyed even additional 
advantages, for the Isthmian games^ whieh were celebrated 
there» brought thither great multitndes of people. The Bac- 
chiadflBy a rich and numerous family, and of illustrious descend 
were their rulers, governed the state for nearly two hundred 
years, and peaceably enjoyed the profits of the mart. Tli«r 
power was destroyed by Cypselus, who became king himselfi 

> Iph. Taur. 508 et seq. * OresL 98, 10l» 1246. 
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and his descendants continued to exist for three generations. 
A proof of the \N ealth of this family is the offering which 
C jpselus dedicated at Olympia, a statue of Jupiter of beaten 
gold. 

Demaratus, one of those who had been tyrant at Corinth, 
flymg from the seditions which prevailed there, carried with 
him from his home to Tyrrhenia so much wealth, that he be- 
came soyereign of the city which had reoeiyed him, and his 
son became even king of the Romans. 

The temple of Venvis at Corinth was so rich, that it had 
more than a thousand women consecrated to the service of the 
goddess, courtesans, whom both men and women had dedi- 
cated as oflbrings to the goddess. The citj was frequented 
and enriched hy the multitudes who resorted thither on ao* 
count of these women. Masters of ships freeljr squandered 
fill their money, and hence the proverb, 

II it» not in every man's power to go to Corinth. " ' 
The answer is related of a courtesan to a woman who was 
reproaching her with disliking work, and not employing her- 
self in spinning; 

Although I am what you see, yet, in this short time, I have already 

iinished three distaffs." ^ 

21. The position of the dty as it is described hj Hierony-* 
mus, and fiudoxus^ and others, and from our own observation^ 
since its restoration by the Romans, is as follows. 

That which is called the Acrocorinthus is a lofty mountain^ 
perpendicular^ and about three stadia and a half in heights 
There is an ascent of 30 stadia, and it terminates in a sharp 
point. The steepest part is towards the north. Below it lies 
the city in a plain of the form of a trapezium, at the very foot 
of the Acrocorinthus. The compass of the city itself was 40 
stadia, and all that part wliicii was not protected by the 
mountain was fortified by a wall. Even the n^ountain it- 
self, the Acrocorinthus, was comprehended within this wall, 
wherever it would admit of fortification. As I ascended it, 
the ruins of the circuit of tlic toutidation were apparent, which 
gave a circumference ot about 85 stadia. The other sides of 
the mountain are less steep ; hence, however, it stretches on- 

^ Ou iravTOQ av^goq Iq KopivQov laB' 6 TrXovQy which Horace has ele- 
giintly Laiinized, Non cnivis homiiii contiiigit adire Cormthum. 
^ ioTovQ — distatiii j aiso^ masts and sailors. 
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wards, and is visible everywhere. Tlie summit has upon it a 
small temple of Venus, aad below it is tlie fountain Peirene, 
which has no efflux, but is continually full of water, which is 
transparent, and fit for drinkinir. They say, that from the 
compression of this, and of soiiie other small uiul* r-ground 
veins, originates that spring at the foot of the mountain, which 
runs into the city, and furnishes the inhabitants with a suf- 
ficient supply of water. There is a large number of wells in 
the city, and it is said in the Acrocorinthud also^ but thia I 
did not see. When Euripides says, 

" I come from the Acrocorinthua^ welUwatered on all lides, Uie aacied' 
lull and habitation of Venus," 

the epithet " well-watered on all sides," must be understood to 
refer to depth; pure springs and under-ground rills are dis- 
persed through the mountain ; or we must suppose, that, an- 
ciently, the Peirene overflowed, and irrigated the mountain. 
There, it is said, Pegasus was taken by Belierophon, while 
drinking ; this was a winged horse, which sprung from the 
neck of Medusa when the head of the Gorgon was severed 
from the body. This was the horse, it is said, which caused 
the Hippocrene, or llor.sc'i FuuiUaiu, to apriug up in iJelicou 
by striking the rock with its hoof. 

Below Peirene is the Sisypheium, which preserves a large 
portion of the ruins oi' a temple, or palace, built of white mar- 
ble. From the summit towards the north are seen Parnassus 
and Helicon, lofty mountains covereil with snow ; then the 
Crissaean Gulf,^ lying below both, and surrounded by Phocis, 
Boeotia, Mogaris, by the Corinth inn district opposite to Phocis, 
and by Sicyonia on the west. * * * * 

Above all these are situated the Oneia^ mountains, as they 
are called, extending as far as Boeotia and Cith^eron, from 
the Sceironides rocks, where the road leads along them to 
Attica. 

22, Lechseum is the commencement of the coast on one 
side ; and on the other, Cenchrese, a yilkge with a harbour^ 
distant from the city about 70 stadia. The latter serves for 
the trade with Asia, and Lechsum for that with Italy. 

LechsBum is situated below the city, and is not well in- 

* Strabo here gives the name of Crisssean Golf to the eastern halt ol liie 
Gulf of Corinth. 

* Of or belonging to asses. 
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habited. There are long walls of about 12 stadia in length, 
stretching on each side of the road towards LechfEum. The 
sea-shore, extending hence to Pagae in Megaris, is washed by 
the Conatbian GaUf. It is curved, and forms the Diolcus^ or 
the passage along which vessels are dra^vn over the Isthmus 
to the opposite coast at Schoenus near Cenchreae. 

Between Lechaom and Pagns, anciently, there was the 
Ofacle of the Acrnan Juno, and Olmiie, the promontory that 
forms the gulf, on whieh are situated CEnoe, and Psgss; the 
fonner is a fortress of the Megarians ; and (Enoe is a fortress 
of tibe Corinthians. 

Next to Cenchrefls ^ is Schtieniis» where is the narrow part 
of the Diolcus, then Grommyoma. In front of this coast lies 
the Saronic Gnlf, and the EleusiniaCi which is almost the sam^ 
and continuous with the Hermionic. Upon the Isthmus is the 
temple of the Isthmian Neptune, shaded above with a grove of 
pine trees, where the Corinthians celebrated the Isthmian games. 

Crouiiayon^ is a village of the Corinthian district, and form- 
erly belonging to that of Megaris, where is laid the scene of 
the fable of the Crommyonian sow, which, it is said, was the 
dam of the Calydonian boar, and, according to tradition, the 
destruction of this sow was one of the labours of Theseus. 

Tenea is a village of the C(»rinthian territory, \\ here there 
was a temple of Apollo Teneates. It is said that Archias, 
who equipped a colony for Syracuse, was accompanied by a 
great number of settlers from this place ; and that this settle- 
ment afterwards flourished more than any others, and at length 
had an Independent form of government of its own. When 
they revolted from the Corinthians, they attached themselves 
to the BomaoB, and continued to subsist when Corinth was 
destxojred* 

An answer of an oracle is circulated, which was tetumed 

to an Asiatic, who inquired whether it was better to migrate 

to Corinth; 

** Gorinth 18 pTosperons, but I would belong to Tenea ; 

* The remains of an ancient place at the distancp of about a mile ntter 
crossing the Erasiuua, (Kephalari,) are probably those of Ceiichreap. Smith. 

* Croniniyon was distant 120 stadia from Corinth, (Thuc iv. 45,) and 
appears to haye therefore oocnpied the site of the nuns near the chapel of 
St. Theodonu. The village of Kineta» which many modem travellers 
suppose to ccrre<;pond to Qrommyon, is ma<6k farther from Corinth than 
120 stadia* Smith. 
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which last word was perverted by some through ignorance, 
and altered to Tegea, Here, it is said, Poljbus brought up 
CEdipus. 

There seems to be some affinity between the Tenedii and 
these people, through Tenuus, tiie son of Cycnus, according 
to Aristotle ; the similarity, too, of the divine honours paid 
by botli to Apollo affords no slight proof of this relationship.* 

23. The Corinthians, when subject to Philip, espoused his 
purly very zealously, and individuallj conducted themselves 
so contemptuously towards the Romans, that persons yentured 
to throw down filth upon their ambassadors, when passing by 
their houses. They were immediately punished for these and 
other offences and insults. A large army was sent out under 
the commaud of Lucius Mummius, who razed the city.^ The 
rest of the country, as far as Macedonia, was subjected to the 
Eiomans under different generals. The Sicyonii, however, 
had the largest part of the Corinthian territory.' 

Polybius relates with regret what occurred at the capture 
of the city, and speaks of the indifierenee the soldiers showed 
for works of art, and the sacred offerings of the temples. He 
says, that he was present^ and saw pictures thrown upon the 
ground, and soldiers playing at dice upon them. Auioiig 
others, he specifies by name the picture of Bacchus^ by Aris- 
teides, (to which it is said the proverb was applied, " Nothing 
to the Bacchus,") and Hercules tortured in the robe, the gift 
of Deianeira.* This I have not myself seen, hut I have seen the 
picture of the Bacchus suspended in the Demetreium at Home, 
a very beautiful piece of art, which, 1o;uiether with the* temple, 
was lately consumed by fire. The greatest number and the 
finest of the other offerings in Rome were brought from Cor- 
inth. Some of them were in the possession of the cities in 
the neighbourhood of Borne. For Mununius being more 

* According to Pausanias, the Teneates derive their origin from the 
Trojans taken captive at the island of Tenedos. On their arrival in Pelo- 
ponnesus, Tenea was ajssigued to them as a habitatiuu by Agamemnon. 

* B. c. 146. 

' Aristeides of Thebes, a contemporary of Alexander the Great At a 

public sale of the spoils of Corinth, King Attains offered 80 large a price 

for the painting of Bncchus, that Mummius, although ignorant of art, was 
attracted by the enormity of tlie price offered, withdrew the picture, in 
spite ol ihe protestations of Attalus, and sent it to Rome. 

* This story forms the subject of the Trachinis of Sophocles* 
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brave and generous than an admirer of the arts, presented 
them without hesitation to those who asked for them*^ Lu- 
callus^ having built the temple of Good Fortune, and a porti- 
co, requested of Mummius ^e use of some statues, under the 
pretext of ornamenting the temple with them at the time of 
its dedication, and promised to restore them. He did not, 
however, restore, but presented them as sacred offerings, and 
told Mummius to take them awaj if he pleased. Mummins 
did not resent this conduct, not caring about the statues, but 
obtained more honour than LucuUus, who presented them as 
sacred offerings. 

Corinth remained a long time deserted, till at lens^tli it was 
restored on nccount of its natural advantages by divus Csesar, 
who sent colonists thither, who coubibted, for the most part, of 
the descendants of free-men. 

On moving the ruins, and digging open the sppulchres, 
an abundance of works in pottery with figures on them, and 
many in brass, were fomid. The workmanship was admired, 
and all tte sepulchres wore examined with the greatest care. 
Thus was obtained :i large quantity of things, which were 
disposed of at a great price, and Eome filled with Necro- 
Ckirinthia, by which name were distinguished the articles taken 
out of the sepulchres, and particularly the pottery. At first 
these latter were held in as much esteem as the works of the 
Corinthian artists in brass» but this desire to have them did 
not continue, not only because the supply failed, but because 
the greatest part of them were not well executed.^ 

The city of Corinth was large and opulent at all periods^ 
and produced a great number of statesmen and artists. For 
here in particular, and at Sicyon, flourished painting, and 
modelling, and every art of this kind. 

The soil was not very fertile ; its surface was uneven and 

' Mummius vna so ignorant of the arts, that he threatened thoee who 
were intnieted with the care of conveying to Rome the pictures and sta^ 
tues t^en at Corinth, to have them replaced by new ones at their ez-» 
pense, in case they should be so unfortunate as to lose them. 

* The plastic art was invented at Sicyon by Dibutades ; accordini; tn 
others, at the island of Samos, by Hcecus and Theodorus. From Greece it 
was carried intoEtrnria by Demaratus, who was accompanied by Eucheir 
and Eugrammus, plastic artists, and by the painter Cleophantus of Cor« 
inth« B. c. 663. See b. T. c. iL { 2. 
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ru<?ged, whence all writers describe Gorinth as full of brows 
of billsy and apply the proverb, 

" Corinth rises with brows of hills, and sinks into hollows.** 

24. Ome2d has the same name as the river which flows be- 
side it. At present it is deserted ; formerly, it was well in- 
habited, and contained a temple of Priapus, held in veneration. 
It is from this place that Enphronius, (Euphorius ?) the author 
of a poem, the Priapeia, applies the epithet Omeatea to the 
god. 

It was aitaated aboTe the plain of the Sicyoniaiis^ but the 
Argivee were masters of the eountrj. 

Arffrthyrea^ is now called Phliasia* It had a city of the 
same name as the coimtiy near the moimtain Celoesa. They 
afterwards removed thence and bailt a dty at the distance of 
30 stadia, which they called Phlins.* Part of the mountain 
Celossa is the Carneates, whence the Asopus takes its rise, 
which flows by Sicyon,^ and forms the Asopiaii district, 
which is a part of Sicyonia. There is also an Asupus, wiiich 
flows by Thebes, and Plataea, and Tanagra. There is another 
also in Heracleia Trachinia, which flows beside a village, 
called Parasopii, and a fourth at Paros. 

Piilius is situated in the middle of a circle formed by Sicy- 
onia, Argeia, Cleonoe, and Stymphalus. At Phlius and at 
Sicyon the temple of Di% a name given to Hebe, is held in 
veneration. 

25. Sicyon was formerly called Mecone, and at a still earlier 
period, J^ali. It was rebuilt high up in the country about 
20, others say, about 12, stadia from the sea, upon an eminence 
naturally strong, which is sacred to Ceres. The buildings 
anciently consisted of a naval arsenal and a harbour. 

Sicyonia is separated by the river Nemea from the Corinth- 
ian territory. It was formerly governed for a very long pe- 
riod by tyrants, but they were always persons of mild and 
moderate disposition. Of these^ the most illustrious was 
Aratus, who made the city free, and was the chief of the 
Acbffians, who voluntarily conferred upon him that power ; 

» II. ii. 571. 

' I'he ruins are situated below the monastery Kesra. 
* Vasilika. 
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be extended the confederacj hj annexing to it his own coun- 
try, and the otiier neighbouring cities. 

Hjperesia, and the cities next in order in the Catalogue of 
the poet, and JBgialus,^ [or the sea-coasty] as far as Dyme, and 
the borders of the Eleian territory, belong to the AdisBans, 



CHAPTER Vn. 

loiiiaiis, who were descendants of the Athenians, 
were, anciently, masters of this country. It was formerly 
called /Egialeia, and the inhabitants ^F^gialeans, but in later 
times, Ionia, from the I'onaer people, as Attica had the name 
of Ionia, from Ion the son of Xuthus. 

It is said, that Hellen was the son of Deucalion, and tiiat 
he governed the country about Phthia between the Peneius 
and Asopus, and transmitted to his eldest son these dominions, 
sending the others out of their native country to seek a settle- 
ment each of them foo: himself. Dorus, one of them, settled 
the Dorians about Parnassus, juid when he left them, they bore 
bis name. Xuthus, another, married the daughter of Erech- 
theus, and was the founder of the Tetrapolis of Attica, which 
consisted of CSnoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus. 

Achssns, one of the sons of Xuthus^ having committed an 
aocidental murder, fled to Lacedflsmon, and occasioned the in- 
habitants to take the name of Achaaans.' 

Ion, the other son, haying vanquished the Thracian army 
with their leader Eumolpus, obtained so much renown, that 
the Athenians intrusted him with the government of their 
state. It was he who first distributed the mass of the people 
into four tribes, and these again iiuo four classes according to 
their occupations, husbandmen, artificers, priests, and the 
fonrth, military guards ; after having made many more regu- 
lations of this kind, he left to the country his own name. 

' ^gialus was the most ancient name of Achaia, and was given to it 
on account of the greater number of cities being situated upon tlie coast. 
The Sicjonians, however, asserted that the name was derived from one 
of t] < ii kings named ^gialeus. 

< The stoiy is narrated diJQerently in Panaanias, b. vii. c. 1. 

V 2 
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It happened at that time that the countrj had such an 
abundance of inhabitants, that the Athenians sent out a colo* 
ny of lonians to Peloponnesus, and the tract of country 
which the J occupied was called Ionia after their own name, 
instead of JEgialeia, and the inhabitants loniana instead of 
^gialeana, who were distributed among twelve cities. 

After the return of the Heracleidae^ these lonians, being 
expelled hj the Achceans, returned to Athens, whence, in con- 
junction with the Godridae, (descendants of Codrus,) they sent 
out the Ionian colonists to Asia.* They founded twelve cities 
on the sea-coast of Garia and Ljdia, having distributed them- 
selves over the country into as many parts as they occupied in 
Peloponnesus.* 

The Achaeans were Phthiotae by descent, and were settled at 
Lacedaemon, but when the Heracleidie became masters of the 
country, liuviug recovered their power under Tisamenus, the 
son of Orestes, tliey attacked the lonians, as I said before, 
and defeated them. They drove the lonians out of the coun- 
try, and took posse??«ion of tlie territory, but retained the 
same partition of it which they found existin[^ there. They 
became so powerful, that, although the Ileracleidse, from whom 
they had revolted, occupied the rest of Peloponnesus, yet they 
defended themselves against them all, and cslled their own 
country Achaea. 

From TbamenuB to Ogyges they continued to he governed 
hy kings* Afterwards they established a democracy, and ac- 
quired so great renown for their political wisdom, that the 
Italian Greeks, after their dissensions with the Pythagoreans^ 
adopted most of the laws and institutions of the Achadans* After 
the battle of Leuctra the Thehans' committed the disputes of 
the cities among each other to the arbitration of the Achasans. 
At a later period their community was dissolved by the Mace- 
donians, but they recovered by degrees their former power. 
At the time of the expedition of Pyrrhus iuto Italy they be- 

• AXumt 1044 B. c. 

• The twelve cities were Phocaea, ErythraB, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebedos, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, Myus, Miletus, and Samos and Chios in the 
neighbouring islands. See b. xir. c. i. § 3. This account of the expnl* 
sion of the lonians from Peloponnesus is taken firom Polybius* b* ii* e. 
41, and b. iv. c. 1. 

' And Lacedscmonians, adds Polybius, b. ii* c. 39. 
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g^n with the i^Tilon of four cities^ among which were Patrse 
and Dyme.^ Thej then had an accession of the twelve cities, 
with t he exception of Olenas and Helice i the former refused 
to join the league ; the other was swallowed up by the waves. 

2. For the sea was raised to a great height by an earth- 
quake, and overwhelmed both Helice and the temple of the 
Heliconian Neptune^ whom the lonians still hold in great 
veneration, and offer sacrifices to his honour. They celebrate 
at that spot the Panionian festival.* According to the con- 
jecture of some persons, Homer refers to these sacrifices in 
these lines, 

^ But he breathed out his soul, and bellowed, as a bull 
Bellows when he is dragged round the altar of the Ueliconian king." * ' 

It is conjectured that the ao^e * of the poet is later than the 
migration of the Ionian coluiiy, because he mentions the Pani- 
onian sacrifices, which the lonians perform in honour of the 
Heliconian Neptune in the tenitory of Priene ; for the Pri- 
enians them^ielvps are said to have come from Helice ; a young 
man also of Priene is appointed to preside as king at these 
sacrifices, and to superintend the celebration of the sacred 
zites. A still stronger proof is adduced from what is said by 
the poet respectiiig the bull, for the lonians suppose, that sacri- 
fice is performed with favourable omens, when the bull bel* 
lows at the instant that he is wounded at the altar. 

Others deny this^ and transfer to Helice the proofs alleged 
of the buU and the sacrifice^ asserting that these things were 
done there by established custom, and that the poet drew his 
comparison from the festival celebrated there. Helice^ was 
oyerwbelmed by the waves two years before the batUe of 

* Patras and Paleocastro. 

* This festival, Panioiiium, or assembly of all the lonians, was cele- 
brated at Mycale, or at Priene at the base of Mount Mycale, opposite the 
island of Samos, in a place sacred to Neptune. The louiaus had a temple 
also at MUetas and another at Teoa, both consecrated to the Hehconian 
Keptune. Herod* L 148. Pausaiiias, b* vii* c. 24. 

» II. XX. 403. 

* The birth of Homer was later than the establishmeTit of the lonitiris in 
Asia Minor, according to the best authors. Aristotle makes him contem- 
porary with the Ionian migration, 140 years after the Trojan war. 

' Mlimy De Naturfi Anim. b. U. c. 19, and Panaatiias, b. viu c* 24, 
25, give an account of this catastrophe, which was preceded by an earth* 
^iuke» and was equally destructiTe to the city Bnra* b* o. 373. 
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Lenctra. Eratosthenes says, that he Tihnself saw the place, 
and the ferrymen told him that there formerly stood in the 
strait a brazen statue of Neptune, holding in his hand a hip- 
pocampus,^ an aninial which is dangerous to fishermen. 

According to Heracleides, the inundation took place in his 
time, and during the night. The city was at the distance 
of 12 stadia from theses, which overwhelmed the whole inter- 
mediate country as well as the city. Two thousand men were 
sent by the Achaeans to collect the dead bodies, but in vain. 
The territory was divided among the bordering people. This 
calamity- happened in consequence of the anger of Neptune^ 
for the lonians, who were driven from Helice, sent particalarljr 
to request the people of Helioe to give them the image o£ 
Neptune, or if they were unwilling to give that^ to furnish 
themwidi the .model of the temple. On their refusal, the 
lonians sent to the Achaean body, who decreed, that they should 
comply with the request, but they would not obey even this 
injunction. The disaster occurred in the following winter, 
and after this the Achaeans gave the lonians the model of the 
temple. 

Hesiud mentions another Ih lice in Thessaly. 

3. The Achaeans, during a period of five and twenty years, 
elected, annually, a conmion secretary, and two military chiefs. 
Their common assembly of the council met at one place, called 
Arnarium, (Homarium, or Amarium,) where these persons, 
and, before their time, the lonians, consulted on public afifairs* 
They afterwards resolved to elect one military chief. When 
Aratus held this post, he took the Acrocorinthus from Anti- 
gonas, |Lnd annexed the city as well as his own country to 
the Achiean league.^ He admitted the Megareans also into 
the body, and, having destroyed the tyrannicfd governments in 
each state, he made them members, after they were restored 
to liberty, of the Achasui league, • • * • • He freed, in a 

* The Syngathus Hippocampus of Linnaeus, from txTroc, a horse, and 
KafiTTti, a caterpillar. It obtained its name from the supposed resemblance 
of its head to a horse and of its tail to a caterpillar. From this is de- 
rived the fiction of sea-monsters in attendance upon the marine deities. 
It is* howerer, bot a small animal, abundant in the Mediterraaeaa. 
The head, especially when dried, is like that of a hone. Pliny, b. zsxii. 
C. 9 — U. ^lian, De Nat. Anim. b. xiv. c. 20. 

^ This distinguished man was elected general of the Aduean Iieagae» 
a. c. 245* 
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short time, Peloponnesus from the existing tyrannies ; thus 
Argos, Hermion, Phlius, and Megalopolis, the largest of the 
Arcailian cities, were added to the Achajan body, when they 
attained their greatest increase of numbers. It was at this 
time that the ivoiaans, havinor expelled the Carthaginians 
from Sicily, undertook an expedition against the Galatfl3, 
who were settled about the Po.^ The Ach[Eans remained 
firmly united until Philopoemen had the military command, 
but their union was gradually dissolved, after the Romans 
bad obtained possession of the whole of Greece. The Ro- 
mans did not treat each state in the same manner, but per- 
mitted some to retain their own fonn of government and dis- 
solved that of others. ♦ • • , ♦ 

[He then assigns reasons for expatiating on the subject of the 
AcbsBanSy namely, thdr attainment of such a degree of power 
as to be superior to the Lacedsdmonians, and because they 
were not as wdl known as they deserved to be from their im- 
portance.]^ 

4. The order of the places which the Achaeans inhabited, ac- 
cording to the distribution into twelve parts, is as follows. 
Next to Sicyon is Pellene ; ^gcira, the second ; the third, 
^gm, with a temple of Neptuiie ; Bura, the fourth ; then 
Helice, where the lonians took refuge after their defeat by the 
Achieans, and from which place they were at last banished; 
after Helice are iEgium, Rliypes, Patr8e,and Phara ; then Ole- 
nus, beside which runs tlie large river [Peirus ?] ; then Dyme, 
and Triteeeis. The lonians dwelt in villages, but the Achasans 
founded cities, to some of which they afterwards united others 
transferred from other quarters, as JEgie to ^geira, (the in- 
habitantSy however, were called -^gflei,) and Olenus to Dyme. 

Traces of the ancient settlement of the Olenii are to be 
seen between Patrae and Dyme : there aiso is the famous tem- 
ple of ^SsculapiuB, distant from I)yme 40^ and from Fatr» 80 
stadia. 

In Euboea Ihere is a place of the same name with the 

* The expulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily took place 241 b. c. 
The war of ihe Ronnans aprninst the Cisalpine Gauls commenced 224 B*G*» 
when the Humans passed the Po foi the first Ume« 
' • Text abbreviated by the copyist. 
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JEgee here, and there is a town of the name of Olenus in 
-^tolia, of which there remain only vestiges. 

The poet does not mention the Olenus in Achaia, nor many 
Other people living near ^gialua^ but speaks in general terms ; 

along the whole of iEgialas, and about the spadons Hellce/' ' 

But he mentions the ^tolian Olenus in these words ; 

those who occupied Pleuron and Oleaus.'** 

He mentions both the places of the name of JE^sd ; the 
Achaean JEgsd in these terms, 

« who bring presents to Uelicet and to MgjBd*** ' 
But wben he says, * 

*'^g8e, wkere Ins palace is in the depths of the sea. 
There Neplunu stopped his courseiii,*** 

it is better to understand Mg^ in Euboea; wbenoe it 13 
probable the JEgas&n Sea had its name* On this sea» accord- 
ing to story, Neptune made his preparations for the 'J^rojan 
war. 

Close to the Achiean Mgs^ flows the river Crathis^^ aug- 
mented by the waters of two rivers^ and deriving its name 
fix>m the mixture of their streams. To this circumstance the 
river Crathis in Italy owes its name. 

5. Each of these twelve portions contained seven or eight 
demi, so great was the population of the country. 

Pellene,-' situated at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea, 
is a strong fortress. There is also a v illage of the name of 
Pellene, whence they bring the Pellenian mantles, which are 
offered as prizes at the public games. It lies between -^gium''^ 
and Pellene. But PeUana, a different place from these, be- 
longs to the Laceddemonians> and is situated towards the ter- 
ritory .of MegalopoUtis. 

> II. ii. 576. » II. ii 639. » IL viii. 203. 

* 11. xiii. 21, 34. 

* Kpd&iQ—KpaO^vat, Tiie Acrata. The site of ^gie is probably the 
Klianbf Acrata. Smiik, 

* From the lieights on vhtch it was situated, descends a small river, 
(the GiiiuJ wludi discbarges itself into the aea near Cape Augo- 

Cfempos. 
' Vostitza. 
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-^gpira^ is situated upon a hill. Bura is at the distance 
from the sea-coast of about 40 stadia. It was swallowed up 
by an earthquake. It is said, that from the fountain Sjbaris 
which is there, the river Sybaris in Italy had its name. 

.^Iga (for this is the name by which JEgsd is called) is Dot 
now inhabited, but the ^gienses occupy the territory, ^gium, 
howeveTi is well inhabit^. It was here, it is said, that Ja- 
piter was suckled by a goat, as Aratas also says, 

the sacred goat, which in aaid to liave appiicd its teuU to ikti lips of 
Jupiter."* 

He adds, that, 

** the priests call it the Olenian goat of Jupiter/' 

and indicates the place because it was near Olenus. There 
also is Ceryneia» situated upon a lofty rock. This place^ and 
Hdice» belong to the .^Sgienses^* and the .^Inarium, [Homari- 
aniy] the grove of Jupiter, where the Achasans held their con- 
vention, when they were to deliberate upon their common afiairs. 

The river Selinus flows through the city of the iEgienses. 
It has the same name as that which avus beside Artemisium 
at Ephesus, and that iu Elis, which has its course along the 
spot, that Xenophon* says he purchased in couiplianee with 
the injunction of an oracle, in honour of Artemis. There is 
also another Selinus in the country of the Hyblad Mega- 
renses, whom the Carthaginians expelled. 

Of the remaining Achaean cities, or portions, Rhypes is not 
inhabited, but the territory called Rhypis was occupied by 
.^)gienses and f harians, jEschylus also says somewherCi 

''the sacred Bnia, and Rhypes struck with lightning." 

Myscellu;^, the founder of Croton, was a native of Rhypes. 
Leuctrum, belonging to the district Rhypis, was a demus 
of Bh3rpes. Between these was Patra?, a considerable city, 
and in the intervening country, at the distance of 40 sta- 
dia from Patrae, are Rhium,^ and opposite to it, Antir- 
rhinm.^ Not long since the Romans, afler the victory at Ac- 
tiani» stationed tl^re a large portion of their army, and at 

^ Leake places the port of .£geira at Maura-Litharia, the Black Rocks, 
on the left of which on the summit of a hill m some Testiges of an an- 
cient < Ity, which must have been ^geira. 

« Phoen. 163. » See above, § 3. * Anab. y. 3.8. 

* Caatel di Morea. * Castel di Bumeli. 
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present it is very well peopled, since it is a colony of the 
iiumans. It has also a tolerably good shelter for vessels. 
Next is Dyme,^ a city without a harbour, the most n\ esterly of 
all the cities, whence also it has its name. It was foniierlv call- 
ed Stratos.* It is separated from Eleiii at Biipra^sium by the 
river Larisus,^ which rises in a mountain, called by some per- 
sons Scollis, but by Homer, the Olenian rock. 

Antimachus having called Dyme Cauconis, some writers 
suppose that the latter word is used as an epithet derived 
from the Caucones, who extended as far as this quarter, as I 
bare said before. Others think that it is derived from a river 
Caucoiiy in the same way as Thebes has the appellation of 
Dircsan, and Asopian ; and as Argos is caUed Inachian, and 
Troy, Simtintis.^ 

A little before our time, Dyme bad received a colonj eon- 
sisting of a mixed body of people, a remnant of the piratical 
bands, whose baunts Pompey bad destroyed. Some be settled 
at Soli in Cilicia^ and Others in otber places;, and some in thie 
spot. 

Phara borders upon the Dymaean territory. The inhabit- 
ants of this Phara are called Pharenses ; those of the Mes- 
senian Phiua, Pharatie. In the territory of Phara there is a 
fountain Dirce, of the same name as that at Thebes. 

Olenus is deserted. It lies between Patraf^ and Dyme. 
The territory is occupied by the Dymaei. !Next is Araxus,* 
the promontory of the Eleian district, distant from the isth- 
mus iOOO stadia. 



CHAPTEE VIU. 

1. Arcadia is situated in the middle of Peloponnesus, and 
contains the greatest portion of the mountainous tract in that 

' Sun-set. 

' Gossellin suggests that the name Stratos ^as derived from a spot 
called the Tomb of Sostratus, held in veueration by the inhabitants of 
Dyme. 

' The Risso or Mans. 

* From th0 fountaiiL Dirce, and the men Asopust Inachu% and 

Simois. 

* Cape Papa. 
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country. Its largest mountain i? Cyllene.* Its perpendicular 
height, according to some writers^ is 20, according to others, 
about 15 stadia. 

The Arcadian nations, as the Azanes, and Parrhasii, and 
other similar tribes^ seem to be the most ancient people of 
Greece.' 

In conaeqnence of the complete devastation of this country, 
it is unnecessary to give a long description of it. The cities, 
although formerly celebrated, have been destroyed by con- 
tinoal wars ; and the husbandmen abandoned the country at 
the time that pnost of the cities were united in that called 
M^alopoUs (the Great City). At present Megalopolis itsdf 
has undergone the fate expressed by the comic poet; 

the sreat city is a great desert.*' 

There are rich pastures for cattle, and particularly for horses 
and asseis, which are used as btiiUious. The race of Arcadian 
horses, as Veil as the Argolic and Epidaurian, is preferred 
before all others. The uninhabited tracts of country in -£tolia 
and Aeamania ai'e not less adapted to the breeding of horses 
than Thessaly. 

2. Mantinea owes its fame to Epaminondas, who conquered 
the Lacedaemonians there in a second hattlei, in which he lost 
his life.* 

This city, together with Orchomenus, Heraea, Cleitor, Phe- 
neus, StymphaluSy Msenalus, Methydrium, Caphyeis, and Cy* 
niBtha, eith^ exist no longer, or traces and signs only of their 
existence are visible. There are still some remains of Tege% 
and the temple of the Alean Minerva remains. The latter 
Is jet held in some little veneration, as well as the temple of 
the LycflBan Jupiter on the LycaBan mountain. But the places 
mentioned by t&e poet^ as 

** Rhipe, and Stratia, and the ivindy Enispe/' 

are difficult to discover, and if discovered, would be of no use 
from the deserted condition of the country. 

* Now bears the name of Zyiia; its height, detennined by theFreiiGh 
eoannianoii, is 7788 feet above the level of the sea. SmUh, 

' The Arcadians called themselvet Autochthones^ mdigenous, and also 
Proseleni, bom before the moon; hence Ovid speaking of them aaySi 
" Lun^ gens prior ilia fuit." 

' B. c. 371. 
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3. The mountaius of note, besides Cyllene, are Pholoe,^ Lv- 
caeum,^ Maenalus, and the Parthenium,^ as it is called, which 
extends from the territory of Tegea to that of Argos. 

4. We have spoken of the extraordinary circulnstances re- 
latiire to the Alpheius, Eurotas, and the Erasinus, which 
issues oat of the lake Stymphalisi and now flows into the 
Argiye country. 

Formerly, the Erasinus liad no efflux, for the Berethra, 
which the Arcadians call Zerethra^^ had no outlet, so that the 
citj of the Slymphalii,' which at that time was situated upon 
the lake, is now at the distance of 50 stadia. 

The contrary was the case with* the Ladon, which was at 
one time prevented running in a continaous stream by the 
obstruction of its sources. For the Berethra near liieneum, 
through which it now passes, fell in in consequence of an 
earthquake, which stopped the waters of the river, and af- 
fected far down the veins which supplied its source. This 
is the account of some writers. • 

Eratostlienes says, that about the Pheneus, the river called 
Anias forms a lake, and then sinks under-ground into certnia 
openings, which they call Zerethra. VViien these are ob- 
structed, the water sometimes overflows into the plains, and 
%vhen they are again open the water escapes in a body 
from the plains, and is discharged into the Ladon ^ and the Al- 
pheius,^ so that it happened once at Olympia, that the land * 
about the temple was inundated, but the lake was partly emp* 
tied. The Erasinus^ also, he says, which flows by Stymphalus, 
sinks into the ground*mider the mountain (Chaon ?), and re- 
appears in the Argive territory. It was this that induced 
Iphicrates, when besieging Stymphalus^ and making no pro- 
gress, to attempt to ot^truct the descent of the river into the 
ground by means of a large quantity of sponges, bot desisted 
in consequence of some portentous signs in the heavens. 

Near th& Pheneus there is also the water of the Styx, as it 
is called, a dripping spring of poisonous water, which was 
esteemed to be sacred. 

So much then respecting Arcadia. 

* Mauro voni. ' Mintha. * Partheni. 

* Called Katavothra by modem Grpokg. ' • 

The Landona. * The Carbonaro. ' The Kephalari. 
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5,* Polybius having said, that from Malese towards the north 
as fiu* as the Danube the distance is aboot 10,000 stadia, is cor- 
rected by Artemidoras, and not without reason ; for, accord* 
ing to the latter, from Male» to JBgium the distance is 1400 
stadia, from hence to Cirrha is a distance by sea of 200 stadia ; 
hence by Heradea to Thaumaei a jonm^ of 600 stadia $ 
thence to Larisa and the river Feneus, 340 stadia; then 
through Tempo to the month of the Penens, 240 sta^a ; then 
to The88alomc% 660 stadia; then to the Danube, tlurough 
Idomene, and Stobi, and Dardanii, it is 3200 stadia. Ac- 
cording to Artemidorus, therefore, the distance from tliG 
Danube to Maleie would be 6500. The cause of this differ- 
ence is that he does not give the measurement by the shortest 
road, but by some accidental route pursued by a general of an 
army. 

It is not, perhaps, out of place to add the founders men- 
tioned by Kphorus, who ppttled colonies in Peloponnesus after 
the return of the Ileracleida^ ; as Aletcs, the founder of Cor- 
inth ; Phalces, of Sicyon ; Tisamenus, of cities in Achaea ; Ox- 
ylus, of Elisy Cresphontes, of Messene ; £ary8thcnes and Pro- 
des^ of Lacedsemon ; Temenus and Cissus, of Argos; and 
Agrasos and Deiphonte% of the towns about Acte. 

' The followin? section is corrupt in the oriirinnl ; it is translated ac- 
cording to Uie coirccLious proposed Kramer, Go^aeilin, 6lc, 
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BOOK IX. 

Continuation of the geograpliy of Greece. A pane^^ical account of Athens. 
A dflMriptioii of Boiotia aiid Theasuy^ with tbe fleapooosfe. 

CHAPTER 1. 

1. HATma oompleted the deflcripticm of Pebpoimesas^ 
whieh we said was the first and least of the peninsulas of 

which Greece consists, we must next proceed to those which 

are continuous with it.* 

We described the second to be that wliich joins Megaris 
to the Peloponnesus [so that Crommyon belongs to Megaris, 
and not to the Corinthians] ;^ the third to be that which is 
situated near the former, comprising Attica and Boeotia^ some 
part of Phocis, and of the Locri Epicnemidii. Of these we 
are now to speak. 

Eudoxus 8av8, that if we ima^jine a straight line to be 
drawn towards the east from the Ceraunian Mountains to 
Sunium, the promontory of Attica, it would leave, on the 
right hand, to the south, the whole of Peloponnesus, and on 
the left| to the north, the continuous coast from the Ceraunian 

* The peninsulas described "by Strabo, are : 

1. Tlie Peloponnesus, properly so called, bounded by the Isthmus of 

Corinth. 

2. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from Pagse to Nisaea, and 
including the aboTe. 

3. The peninsula bounded by a line dra^vn from the recess of the 
Crissiean Gulf, ])ioperly so Called, (the Bay of Salona,) to Thermopyl8e» 
and includes the two first. 

4. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from the Ambracic Gulf 
to Thermopylae and the Maliac Gulf, and includes the three former. 

5. The peninsula bounded by a line drawn from the Ambracic Gulf 
to the leoess of the Thennaic Gulf, and contains the former four penin- 
sulas. 

' The5;e words are transposed from after the word JSpicnemidii, as sug- 
gested by Cramer. 
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Mountains to the Crisaean Gulf, and the whole of Megaris 
and Attica. He is of opinion that the shore which extends 
from Suninm to the IsthmuB^ would not have so great a curva- 
ture, nor have so great a bend, if, to this shore, were not 
added the parts continaous with the Isthmus and extending 
to the Hermionic Bay and Acte ; that in the same manner 
the shore, from the Ceraunian Mountmns to the Gulf of 
Cormthy has a similar bend, so as to make a cunratnref fom- 
ing within it a sort of golf^ where Rhiom and Antirrhium 
contracting together give it this figure. The same is the 
case with the shore about Crissa and the recess, where the 
CrisssBan Sea terminates.^ 

2. As this is the description given bj Eudozus^ a mathe- 
matician, skilled in the delineations of figures and the in- 
clinations of places, acquainted also with the places them- 
selves, we must consider the sides of Attica and Megaris, 
extending from Suiiium as far as the Isthmus, to be curved, 
although slightly so. About the middle of the above-men- 
tioned line 2 is the Piraeus, the naval arsenal of the Athenians. 
It is distant Irom Schoenus, at the Isthmus, about 350 stadia ; 
from Sunium 330. The distance from the Piraeus to Pagae^ 
and from the Piraeus t< ) Schoenus is nearly the same, yet the 
former is said to exceed the latter by 10 stadia. After having 
doubled Sunium, the navigation along the coast is to the 
north with a declination to the west. 

3. Acte (Attica) is washed by two seas; it is at first 
narrow, then it widens towards the middle, yet it, neverthe-* 
lesSy takes a lunated bend towards Oropns in Boeotia, having 
the convex side towards the sea. This is the second^ the 
eastern side of Attica. 

The remaining side is that to the norths extending from 
the territory of Oropus towards the west^ as far as Megaris, 
and connsts of the mountainous tract of Attica^ having a 
▼ariety of names^ and dividing Boeotia from Attica ; so that» 
as I have before remarked, Boeotia, by being connected with 

* The Crissfran Gulf, properly so called, is the modem Bay of Salona. 
But probably Strabo (or rather Eucloxus, whose testimonv he alleges) in- 
tended to comprehend, under the dduomination of Cris-^.taii, the whole 
gulf, more commoxily called Corinthiaii by the ancients, that is, the gulf 
-which commenced at the strait between Rhium and Antirrhium, and of 
which the CriMan Gulf was only a |K^on. The text in the above 

passapp is very corrupt. 

' From Sunium to the Isthmus, * Libadostani, 
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two seas, becomes the Isthmus of the third peniujjula, which 
we have iii< ntionod before, and this Isthmus includes within 
it the P( ln|>oniiesus, Megaris, and Attica. For this rea«on 
therefore the present Attica was called by a play upon the 
words Acta and Actica, because the greatest part of it lies 
under the mountains, and borders on the sea ; it is narrow, 
and stretches forwards a considerable length as far as Suni- 
urn. We shall therefore resume the description of these 
sides, beginning fyom the sea-coast^ at the point where we 
left off. 

4. After Crommjon, rising above Attica» are the rocks 
called Scironidesi which afford no passage along the sea-side* 
Over theni) however^ is a road which leads to Megara and 
Attica from the Isthmus* The road approaches so near the 
rocks that in many places it runs along the edge of precipices^ 
for the overhanging mountain is of great height, and impass- 
able. 

Here is laid the scene of the fable of Sciron, and the 
Pityocamptes, or the pine-breaker, one of those who infested 
with their robberies the abuve-mentioned mountainous tract. 
They were slain by Tlieseus. 

The wind Ar'j^estes,* which blows from the left with 
violence, from these summits is called bj the Athenians 
Sciron. 

After the rocks Scironirlcs there projects the promontory 
Minoa, forming the harbour of Nissea. Nissea is the arsenal . 
of Megara, and distant 18 stadia from the city ; it is join- 
ed to it bj walls on each side.^ This also had the name of 
Minoa. 

5. In former times the lonians occupied this country, and 
were also in possession of Attica, before the time of the 
building of Megara, wherefore the poet does not mention 
these places by any appropriate name^ but when he calls all 
those dwelling in Attica, Athenians, he comprehends these 
also in the common appellation, regarding them as Athenians $ 
so when, in the Catalogue of the Ships, he says, 

" And they who occupied Athens, a well-built city,*** 



« N. W. by W., i W. 

' Literally, "by legs on each side.** Nisisa was united to Meeara, as 
the Pirsus to Atheus, by two loag walls. , ' II. ii. 046. 
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we must understand the present MegareoBes also, as having 
taken a part in the expedition. The proof of this is, that 
Attica wasy in former times^ called Ionia» and las^ and wheii 
the poet sajs^ 

There the Bceoti, and laones/' * 

he means the Athenians. But of this Ionia Megaris was a 
part 

6. Besides, the Peloponnesians and lonians having had &e» 

quent disputes respecting their boundaries, on which Crom- 

ni} onia also was situated, assembled and agreed upon a spot 
of the Isthmus itself, on which tliey erected a pillar having 
an inscription on the part towards Peloponnesus, 

"this is PELOPONNESUS, NOT 10N|A.;** 

and on the side towards Megara^ 

"this 18 NOT FBLOFONNBSnS, BUT IONIA«" 

Although those, who wrote on the history of Attica,^ differ 
in many respects, yet those of any note agree in this, that 
when there were four Pandionidns, JEgeus, Lycus, Pallas, 
and ]?Hisus; and when Attica was divided into four por- 
tions, Nisus obtained, by lot, IMegaris, and founded Nisaea. 
Philochorus says, that his government extendtxl from the 
Isthmus to Pythium,^ but according to Andron, as far as 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. 

Since, tlien, different writers give different accounts of the 
division of the country into four parts, it is enough to adduce 
these lines from Sophocles where ^geus says, 

" My father detmiined that I should go away to Acte, having assigned 

to me, as the elder, the best part of the land ; to Lycus, the opposite gar- 
den of Eiibnna ; for Nisus he selects the irregular tract of the sliore of 
SciroTi ; and the ragged Pallas, breeder of giants, obtained by lot the part 
. to the south/' < 

Such are the^ proofs which are adduced to show that Me- 
garis was a part of Attica. 

7. After the return of the Heraclid»> and the partition of 
the country, many of the former possessors were banished from 
their own land by the Heraclidfle^ and by the Dorians^ who 
came with them, and migrated to Attica. Among these was 
Helanthus, the kii^ of Messene. He was voluntarily ap- 

* II. xiii. 685. • See note to vol. i. pnge 329. 

' This place is unknown* * From a lost tragedy of Sophocles, 

YOU !!• a 
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pointed king of the Atheniam^ after hnving oTeroome in 
single combat, XanthnSy the king of tiie Boeotians. When 
Attica became populous by the accession of IbgitiTea^ the 
Heraelids were aUtrmed, and invaded Attica, dikfly at the 
instigation of the Corinthians and Messenians; the former 
of whom were influenced by proximity of situation, liie latter 
by the drcumstanoe that Codras, the son of Melanthns, was 
at tiiat time king of Attica. They were, howerer, defeated 
in battle and relinquished the whole of the country, except 
the territory of Megara, of which they kept possession, and 
founded the city Megara, where they introduced as iriliabit- 
ants Dorians in place of lonians. They destroyed the pillar 
also which was the boundary of the country of the lonians 
and the Peloponnesians. 

8. Tlie city of the Megarenses, after having experienced 
many changes, still subsists. It once had schools of philoso- 
phers, who had the name of tlie Megaric sect. They suc- 
ceeded Euclides, the Socratic philosopher, who was by birth a 
Megarensian, in the same manner as the Eleiaci, among whom 
was Pyrrhon, who succeeded Phtedon, the Eleian, who was also 
a Socratic philosopher^ and as the E^triaci sacceeded Mene- 
demas the Eretrean. 

Megaris, like Attic% is very sterile, and the greater part of 
it is occupied by what are called the Oneii mountains, a kind 
of ridge» which, extending from the Scironides rocks to Boeotia 
and to Cithceron^ separates the sea at Nissea from that near 
Pagffi, called the Alcyonian Sea. 

9. In sailing from Nisn to Attica there lie, in the course 
of the voyage, five small islands. Then succeeds Salamis, 
which is about 70, and according to others, 80, stadia in 
length. It has two cities of the same name. The ancient 
city, which looked towards -dBgiu% and to the south, as 
JEschylus has described it ; 

JBgina Ues towds the hlMts of the BOfaOi : *' 

it is uninhabited. The other is situated in a bay on a spot of a 
peninsular form contiguous to Attica. In former times it 
had other names, for it was called Sciras, and Cychreia, from 
certain heroes ; from the former Minerva is called Sciraa ; 
hence also Scira, a place in Attica ; Episcirosis, a religious 
rite ; and Sdrophorion^ one of the months. From Cychreia 
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the serpent Cjchndes had its name, wliich Hesiod says 
Cychreus bred, and Eurjlochus ejected, because it infested 
the island, but that Ceres admitted it into Eleusis, and it be* 
came her attendant. Sal amis was called also Fityussa from 
" pitys," the pine tree. The island obtained its renown from 
the .^kicidae, who were masta^ of it, particularly from Ajax, 
the son of TelamoD» and fvom the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Gveeks in a battle on the coast, and by his flight to his own 
oountry. The M^ueim participated in the glory of that en* 
gagementy both as neighbours^ and as having furnished a coq- 
aiderable naval force. [In Balamis is the river Bocarus^ now 
called Bocalia.]^ 

10. At present the Athenums possess the island SaUmis. 
In former times they disputed the possession of it with the 
Megarians. Some allege, that Pisistratus, others that 
Solon, inserted in the Catalogue of biiip^ immediately after 
thin veiae, 

Ajax conducted from Solamis twelve vesselfly" ' 

the following words, 

And stationed them by the side of the Athenian foroee 

and appealed to the poet as a witness, that the island origin- 
ally belonged to the Athenians. But this is not admitted by 
the critics, because many other lines testify tlje contrary. 
For why does Ajax appear at the extremity of the line not 
with the Athenians, but with the Thessalians under the com- 
mand of ProtesilauB ; 

**Thm weie ^ Tenels of Ajax, and PjotosOans." ' 

And Agamemnon, in the Review* of the troops, 

" fouikd the son of Peteus, Mcncsthcns, the tamer of horses, standing, 
and around were the Athenians skiiiui in war: near stood the wily 
Ulymea, and around him and at his aide, the ranka of the Gephalieni ; " * 

and again, respecting A^ax. and the Salaminii ; 

" he oame to the Ajsces,*'* 

and near them, 

Idomeneus on the other side amidst the Cretans,*' * 

not Menestiieos. The Atiienians then seem to hare alleged 

' Probably inteipolated. » II. ii. 557. » II. xiii. 681. 
« II. iv. 327. • II. It. 27a. • Ih iii. 230. 

Q 2 
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some such pvidence as this from Homer as a pretext, and the 

Megarians to have replied in an opposite strain of this kind; 

AJux conducted ships from SalamUy from Policluia» from .^igiruMt 
from Nisaea, and firom Thpodes,"* 

which are places in Megaris^ of which Tripodes has the name 
of Tripodisciiun^ situated near the present forum of Megara. • 

11. Some say, that Salamis is unconnected with Attic^ be* 
cause the priestess of Minerva Polias, who may not eat the 
new cheese of Attica, bat the produce only of a foreign 
land, yet uses the Salaminian cheese. But this is a mis- 
takoi for she uses that which is brought from other islands^ 
that are confessedly near Attica, for the authors of this 
custom considered all produce as foreign which was brought 
over sea. 

It seems as if anciently the present Salamis was a separate 
state, and that Megara was a part of Attica. 

On the sea-coast, opposite to Salamis, the boundaries of 
Megara and Attica are two mountains called Cerata, or 
Horns.^ 

12. Next is the city Eleusis,^ in which is the temple of the 
Eleiisinian Ceres, and the Mystic iMiclosurc (Seeos),"* wliich 
Ictinus built,'' capable of containing the crowd of a theatre. 
It was this person that built the Parthenon in the Acropolis, 
in honour of Minerva, when Pericles was the superintendent 
of the public works. The city is enumerated among the 
demi, or l)urgh3. 

13. Then follows the Thriasian plain, and the coast^ a 
demus of the same name,' then the promontory Amphiale,^ 
above which is a stone quarry ; and then the passage across 
the sea to Salamis, of about 2 stadia^ which Xerxes en- 
deavoured to fill up with heaps of earth, but the sea-fight 
and the fiight of the Persians occmnred bdToie he had ac- 
complished it, 

' II. ii. 557. 

* These bonis, according to Whder, are two pointed rocks on the sum- 
mit of the mountain situated between Eleusis and Megara. On one of these 
rocks is a tower, called by the modem Greeks Cerata or Kerata-Pyrga. 

* Lepsina. ^ YijKbc- * KareaKtvatrnf. 

® ino'ir]m. Icfinus was also the architect of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius near Phigalia in Arcadia. 
' Thria. 

* Scaramandra; from the height above JEgaleos, Xemet witnessed 
the battle of Salamis. 
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There also are the Pharmacussas/ two small islands, in the 
larger of which is shown the tomb of Circe. 

14. Above this coast is a mountain called Corydallus, and 
the demus Corjdalleis : then the harbour of Phoron, (Bobbers,) 
and PsjttaLia, a small rocky desert island, which, according to 
some writers, is the eye-sore of the Pirasas. 

Near it is Atalanta, of the same name as that between 
Eubbea and the Locri ; and another small island similar to 
Psyttalia ; then the PirsBus^ which is also reckoned among the 
demi, and the Mnnyclda. 

15. The Munychia is a hill in the shape of a peninsula, 
hollow, Mid a great'part of it excaToted both by nature and 
art, so as to serve for dwellings, with an entrance by a nar- 
row opening. Beneath it are three harbours. Formerly the 
Munychia was surrounded by a wall, and occupied by dwell- 
ings, nearly in the same manner as the city of the lihoclians, 
comprehending within the circuit of the walls the Piraeus and 
the harbours full of materials for ship-building ; here also 
was the armoury, the work of Philon. The naval station 
was capable of receiving the four hundred vessels; which 
was the smallest number the Athenians were in the habit of 
keepinsr in readiness for sea. With this wall were connected 
the legs, that stretched out from the Asty. These were the 
long walls, 40 stadia in length, joining the Asty^ to the 
Piraeus. But in consequence of frequent wars, the wall and 
the fortification of the Munychia were demolished ; the 
Pirseus was contracted to a small town, extending round the 
harbours and the temple of Jupiter Soter. The small por- 
ticoes of the temple contain admirable paintings, the work of 
celebrated artists, and the hypsethrum, statues. The long 
walls also were destroyed, first demolished by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and afterwards by the Romans, when Sylla took the 
Piraeus and the Asty by slege.^ 

16. What IS properly the Asty is a rock, situated in a 
plain, with dwellings around it. Upon the rock is the temple 

* Megala Kyra, Micra Kyra. 

* r6 &9TV, the Asty, was the upper town, in opposition to the lower 
town, of Piraeus. See Smith's Dictionaiy for a Tery able and interesting 

article, Athena; also Kiepert's Atlas von Hellas. 

^ Sylla took Athens, after a long and obstinate sirjro, on the Jat March, 
fi. c. 86. The city was given up to rapine and plunder. 
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of Minerva, and the ancient shrine of Minerva Polias, in 
which is the never-extinguished lamp; and the Parthenon, 
built by IctinuSy in whieh is the MinervSy ia ivorj, the work 
of Pheidias. 

When, however, I consider the multitude of object^ so 
oelebrated and fiw-famed, belonging to this city, I am le* 
luctant to eulai^ upon them, lest what I write should depart 
too far from the proposed design of this work.^ For the 
words of Hegesias^ occur to me i 

*^ I behold the acropolis, there is the symbol of the great trident; ^ I see 
Bleiuris ; I am initiated in the saared myateriee ; that is Leocorinm this 
the Theseium.* To describe all is beyond my power, tat Attica is the 
chosen residence of the gods; and the poeaeaaion of heroes its pro- 
genitors.'* 

Yet this very writer mentions only one of the remarkable 
things to be seen in the Acropolis. Polemo Periegetes^ how* 
ever composed four books on the subject of the sacred offer- 
ings which were there. Hegesias is similarly sparing of 
remarks on other parts of the city, and of the territory : after 
speaking of Eleusis, one of the hundred and seventy demi, to 
which as they say four are to be added, be mentions no oUier 
by name. 

17. Many, if not aU the demi, have various fabulous tales 

and histories connected with them: with Aphidna is con- 
nected the rape of Helen by Theseus, the sack of the place by 
the Dioscuri^ and the recovery of their sister ; with Mai a- 

■ Strabo thus accomits for his meagre descrlptioii of the pobllc build- 
ings at Athens, for which, otherwtae, he seems to have had no inclination. 

' Hegesias was an artist of great celebrity, ahd a oontemporary of 

Pheidifis. The statiies of Castor and Pollux by Hopresia?, are supposed by 
Winkelman to be tlie same as those which now stund on the stairs lead- 
ing to the Capitol, but this is very doubtful. Smith, 
' la the Eiechtheium. 

^ The Heroum, or temple dedicated to the daughters of Leoe, who were 

offered up by their father as victims to appease the wrath of Minerva in 
a time of pestilence. The position of the temple is doubtfully placed by 
Smith below the Areiopagus. 

^ The well-known temple of Theseus being the best preserved of all 
the monuments of Greece> 

* An eminent geographer* He nmde extensive joameys through 
Greece to collect materials for his geographical works» and as a conectoor 
of inscriptions on votive offerings and columns, he was one of the earlier 
conttibutors to the Greek Anthology. Smdth, 
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' tboiiy the batHe with the Peraaiis; at Bbamnns was the 
statue of Nemena^ which, according to sonie writers, is the 
work of Diodotns, aocordiDg to o&ers, of Agoracritus, the 
Parian, so well executed, both as to size and beauty, as to 
rival the art of Pheidias. Deoeleia was the rendezvous of the 
Peloponnesiaiis in the Decelic war. From Phyle Thrasybu- 
lus brouir^it back the people to the Piraius, and thence to the 
Asty. Thus also much might be told respecting many other 
places ; the Leocorium, the Theseium, and the Lyceum have 
their own fables, and the Olympicum, called also the Olym- 
piuin, which the king, who dedicated it^ left, at his death, 
half finished ; so also much might be said of the Academia, 
of the gardens of the philosophers, of the Odeium,^ of the 
Stoa Poecile, [or painted Portico,] and of the temples in the 
aty, all of which contain the works of illustrious artists. 

18. The aoeoant would be much longer if we were to in- 
qaiie who were the founders of the city from the time of 
GecropSi for writers do not agree, as is evident from the names 
of persons and of places* For example, Attica^^ thej Baj^ 
was derived from AcUson ; Atthis, and Atticai from Atthis» 
the daughter of GranauSy from whom the inhabitants had the 
name Cranai; Mopsopia from Mopsopns; Ionia from Ion, the 
son of Xntiius ; Poseidonia and AthenaB, from the deities of 
that name. We have said, that the nation of the Pelasgi seem 
to have come into this country in the course of their migra- 
tions, and were called from their wanderings^ by the Attici, 
Pelargi, or storks. 

19. In proportion as an earnest desire is excited to ascer- 
tain the truth about remarkable plaees and events, and in 
proportion as writers, on these subjects, are more numerous, 
6o much the more is an author exposed to censure, who does 
not make Inmself master of what has been written. For ex- 
ample, in *Hhe Collection of the Rivers," Callimachus says, 
that he should laugh at the person, who would venture to 
describe the Athenian Yirgins as 

* The Odeirnn was a kind of tfaealxe erected by Pericles in the Ce- 
ramic quarter of the city, for the purpose of holding musical meeting:s. 
The roof, supported by columns, was constructed out of the wreck of the 
Persian fleet conquered at Salamis. There was also the Odeium of 
Begilla, but this was built In the time of the Antonines. 

* The coontiy was called ilctica firom Actms. Furim GkmMt* 
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"drinkiiig of the pure waters of the EridAQus/* 
from which even the herds would turn awaj. There are 
indeed fountains of water, pure and fit for drinking^ it is said, 
without the gate called Diochares, near the Lyoeium ; formerly 
also a fountain was erected near it, which afforded a large sup- 
ply of excellent water ; hut if it is not so at present, is it at 
all strange, that a fountain supplying abundance of pure and 
potable water at one period of time, should afterwaids have 
the property of its waters altered ? 

In subjects, however, which are so numerous, we cannot 
enter into detail ; yet they are not so entirely to be passed 
over in sileiK c as to abstain from giving a condensed account 
of SOUK' ut them. 

20. It will suffice then to add, that, according to Philo- 
chorus, when the country was devastated on the side of the 
sea by the Carians, and by land by the Boeotians, whom they 
called Aones, Cecrops first settled a large body of people in 
twelve cities, the names of which were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, 
Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, (although some persona 
write it in the plural number, Aphidnae,) Thoricua^ Brauron, 
CytheruB^ Sphettus, Cephisia [Phalerusj. Again, at a sub- 
sequent period, Theseus is said to have collected the inhabit- 
ants of lie twelve cities into one, the present city. 

Formerly, the Athenians were governed by kings ; they 
afterwards changed the government to a democracy; then 
tyrants were their masters, as Fisistratus and bis sons ; after- 
wards there was an oligarchy both of the four hundred and 
of the thirty tyrants, whom the Lacedaemonii set over them ; 
tliese were expelled by the Athenians, who retained the form 
of a democracy, till the Romans established their empire. 
For, akliough they were somewhat oj>pressed by the Macedo- 
nian kings, so as to l>e compelled to obey them, yet they pre- 
served entire the same form of government. Some say, that 
the government was very well administered during a period 
of ten years, at the time that Casander was king of the 
Macedonians. For this person, although in other respects 
he was disposed to be tyrannical^ yet, when he was master of 
the city, treated the Athenians with kindness and generosi^. 
He placed at the head of the citizens Demetrius the Phalerean, 
a disciple of Theophrastus the philosopher, who, far from 
dissolving, restored the democra^. This appears from his 
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memoirs, which he composed concerning this mode of govern- 
ment. But so much hatred and dislike prevailed against 
anything connected with oligarchy, that, after the death of 
Casander, he was obliged to fly into Egypt. ^ The insurgents 
pulled down more than three hundred of his statues, which 
were melted down, and according to some were cast into 
chamber-pots. The Romans, after their conquest, finding 
them governed by a democracy,^ maintained their independ- 
ence and liberty. During the Mithridatic war, the king set 
over them such tyrants as he pleased. Aristio, who was the 
most powerful of these persons, oppressed the eity ; he was 
taken by Sylla, the Boman general, after a siege,^ and put to 
death* The citizens were pardoned, and, to this time> the 
city enjoys liberty^ and is respected by the Bomans. 

21. Next to the Piraeus is the demus Pbalereis^ on the soc- 
oeeding line of coast, then Halimusii, ^xoneis, Alseeis, the 
jflBxonici, Anagyrasii; then Theoris, Lampesis; JBgilieia^ 
Anaphlystii, Azenieis ; these extend as far as the4[»roniontory 
Sonium. Between the above-mentioned demi 'is a long 
promontory. Zoster,* the first after the ..^Ixoneis ; then an- 
other promontory after Tlioreis, Astypalam ; in the front of 
the former ol' these is an island, Phabra,^ and of the latter an ^ 
island, Eleiissa,^ opposite the j^^xoneis is Hydrussa. Al out 
Anaphlystuni is the Paneum, and tlie temple of Venus Culias. 
Here, they say, were thrown up by the waves the last por- 
tions of tlie wrecks of the vessels atier the naval engagement 
with the Persians near Salamis, of which remains ApoUo pre- 
dicted, 

" The women of Colias shall shudder at the sight of oais.'* 

In front of these places lies o£^ at no great distance, the island 
Belbina ; and the rampart of Fatrodus ; but most of these 

islands .are uninhabited. 

22. On doubling the promontory at Sunium, we meet with 
Suniuui, a considerable demus; then Thoricus, next a demus 
called Potamus, from wiiich the inhabitants are called Po- 
tamii ; next Prasia,' Steiria, Brauron, where is the temple of 

* Demetrius Phalereus was driven from Athens, 307 b. c, whence he 
retired to Thebes. The death of Casander took place 298 b. c. 

* Aratiis, the Achaean general, 245 b. c, drove from Attica the Lace- 
dfiemoiuan garrisons, and restored liberty to the Atlieuians. 

^ B. c. 87. « Ualikes. * FaikadL • Elisa. ' Bapliti. 
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Diana Bravronia, Halft Arapbenides, wbere is the temple 

of Diana Tauropola; then Myrrhinus, Probalinthns, Mara- 
thon, where Miltiades entirely destroyed the army of Datis 
the Persian, without waiting for the Lacedaemonians, who de- 
ferred setting out till the full moon. There is laid the scene 
of the fable of the Marathonian bull, which Theseus killed. 

Next to Marathon is Tricorynthus, then Rhamnus, where is 
the temple of Nemesis; then Psaphis, a city of the Oropii, 
Somewhere about this spot is the Amphiaraeum, an oracle 
once in repute, to which Amphiareus fied, as Sophocles saya^ 

'*The dusty Thebin soU opened and xeoeifed him with Us mium, and 
the fonr-hone chariot" 

Oropus lias frequently been a subject of contention^ for it is 
situated on the conhnes oi Attica and lioeotia. 

front of this coast, before Thoricum and Sum'nm, is 
the island Helena; it is rocky and uninhabited, extending in 
length about 60 stadia, which, they say, the poet mentions in 
the worda^ in which Alexander addresses Helen, 

*'Not whoi lint I eanied thee away from the pletaant Laeednmoii, 
acroee the deep, end in the idand Oanae emhmced thee.'* ' 

For Cranae, from the kind of intercourse which took place 
there, is now called Helena. Next to Helena,^ Eubfra^ 
lies in front of the following tract of coast. It is long and 
narrow, and stretching along the continent like Helena. 
From Simium to the southern point of £aboea» which is called 
Leuce Acte,^ [or, the white coast,] is a Toyage of 300 stadia^ 
but we shall speak hereafter of Eubcea. 

It would be tedious to redte the names of the Demi of 
Attica in the inland parts^ mi account of their number.^ 

23. Among the moontalns which are most celebrated^ are 
the Hymettus, Brilessus^ Lycabettus, Fames, and CorydaQus.^ 
Near (he city are excellent quarries of Hjmettian and Fen- 
telic marble. The Hymettus inroduces also the finest honey. 
The silver mines in Attica were at first of importance, but 
are now exhausted. The workmen, when the mines yielded 

* II. iii. 443. * Macronifii. • Negropont i 

* From C. Colonna to C. Mantel o. 

^ Smith gives an alphabelicul iiat oi 160 dtmu 

* Monte San Giorgio. 
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a bad return to their labour, committed to the furnace the old 
refuse and scoria, and hence obtained very pure silver, for 
the former workmen had carried oa the process in the furnace 
miskilfiillj. 

Although the Attic is the best of all the kinds of honey, 
jet by far the best of the Attic honey is that found in the 
country of the silver minesi^ which they call acapniston, or on- 
smdced^ from the mode of its preparation. 

24. Among the riyers is the Gephlssns^ having its source 
from the TrinemeiS) it flows through the plain (where are the 
Gephyra, and the Gephynsmi) between the legs or walls ex* 
tending from the Aa^ to the FirsBas^ and empties itself into 
the FhiUericnm* Its character is chiefly that of a winter 
torrent, for in the summer time it fails altogether. Snch 
also, for the most part, is the Ilissus, which flows from the 
other side of the Asty to the same coast, from the parts above 
Agra, and the Lyceium, and the iountain celebrated by Plato 
in the Phaedrus. So much then respecting Attica. 



CHAPTER IL 

* 

1. Next in order is Bceotia. When I speak of this country, 
and of the contiguous nations^ I must, for the sake of per* 
apicuity, repeat what I have said before. 

We have said, that the sea*coast stretches from Sunium to 
the north as far as Tfaessalonicay inclining a little toward the 
west, and having the sea on the east, that parts situated above 
this shore towaids the west extend Uke belts ^ parallel to one 
another through the whole country. The flrst of these belts 
is Attica with Megaris, the eastern side <^ which extends 

* As Mount Hymettus ^va3 always celebrated for producing the best 
honey, it would appear from this passage that there were silver mines in 
it. It appears however that the Athenians bad idled to discover silver 
in Hymettns. It is not impossible that Strabo has adopted liteially some 

pioverb or saying of the miners, such as, ** Ours is the best honey." 

• In the following description of Greece, Strabo employs the term belts 
or "hands {ratviag) for the territory intercepted between the lines forming 
the peninsulas. See note, chap. i. J 1, of this book. 
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ircm Suiiium to Oropus, and Bccotia; on the western side is 
the isthmus, and the Alcyoniaii sea commencing at Pagae and 
extending as far as the boundaries oi' Baiotia near Creusa, 
the remaining two -ides are formed by the sea-shore from 
Sunium to the Tstlnnus, and the mountain tract nearly paral- 
lel witli this, which separates Attica from Bffiotia. 

The second belt is Boeotia, stretching from east to west 
from the Euboean sea to the Crisaean Gulf, nearly of equal 
length with Attica, or perhaps somewhat less ; in qualitj of 
soil however it greatly surpasses Attica. 

2. Ephoras declares the superiority of Boeotia over the 
bordering nations not only in this respect^ but also because it 
alone has three seas adjoining it, and a great number of 
harbours. At the Crisaean and Corinthian Gulfs it received 
the commodities of Italy, Sidly, and Africa. Towards £u* 
boea the sea-coast branches off on each side of the Euripus ; 
in one direction towards Aulis and Tanagrica, in the other, 
to Salganens and Anthedon; on one side there is an open 
sea to Egypt, and Cyprus, and the islands ; on the other to 
Macedonia, the Propontis, and the Hellespont. He adds also 
that Euboea is almost a part of Boeotia, because tlie Euripus is 
very narro\\'. and the opposite shores are brought into commu- 
nicatiun by a bridge of two plethra in length.* 

For these reasons he praises the country, and says, that it 
has natural advantages for 'obtaining supreme command, but 
that from want of careful education and learning, even those 
who were from time to time at the head oP affairs did not lon^ 
maintain the ascendency tliey had acquired, as appears from 
the example of Epaminondas ; at his death the Thebans imme- 
diately lost the supremacy they had just acquired. This is 
to be attributed, says Ephorus, to their neglect of learning, and 
of intercourse with mankind, and to their exclusive cultiva- 
tion of military virtues. It must be added also, that learning 
and knowledge are peculiarly useful in dealing with Greeks^ 
but in the case of Barbarians, force is preferable to reason. Jn 
fact the Romans in early times, when carrying on war with 
savage nations, did not require such accompHsbments, but 
from the time that they began to be concerned in transac- 
tions with more civilized people, they applied themselves to 
learning, and so established universal dominion. 

^ About 67 yaxdb. See altio h, di. i. § S« 
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3. Bccotia was first occupied by Barbanans, A duos, and 
Temmices, a wandering peoplf^ froTn Sunium, by Leleges, and 
Hjantes. Then the Phoenicians, who accompanied Cadmus, 
possessed it. He fortified the Cadmeian land, and trans- 
mitted the government to his descendants. The Phoenicians 
founded Thebes, and added it to the Cadmeian territory. They 
preserved their dominion, and exercised it over the greatest 
part of the Bcsotians till the time of tlie expedition of the 
Epigoni. At this period they abandoned Thebef for a short 
time, bat returned again. In the same manner when tfaey 
were ejected by Thracians and Felasgi, they established their 
rule in Tfaessaly together with the Arnni for a long period, 
so that all the inlmbitanta obtained the name of Bceotians. 
They retomed afterwards to their own country, at the time 
the JEolian expedition was preparing at Aulis in Bceotia 
wliicii the descendants of Orestes were equipping for Asia. 
After havinor united the Orchomenian tract to Boeotia ( lor 
forinerly they did not form one community, nor has Homer 
enumerated these people with the Ba^otians, but by them- 
selves, calling them Minyte) with the assistance of the Orcho- 
menians they drove out the Pelasgi, who went to Athens, a 
part of which city is called irom this people Pelasgic. The 
Pelasgi however settled below Hyraettus. The Thracians 
retreated to Parnassus. The Hy^tes founded Hyampolis in 
Fhocis. 

4. Epliorus relates that the Thracians, after making treaty 
with the Boeotians, attacked them by night, when encamped 
in a careless manner during a time of peace. The Thracians 
when reproached, and accused of breaking the treaty, replied, ^ 
that they had not broken it, for the conditions were ^*by 
day," whereas they had made the attack by night, whence 
the common proverb, a Thracian shuffle.^ 

The Pelasgi and the Bceotians also went during the war to 
consult the oracle. He cannot tell, he says, what answer was 
given to the Pelasgi, but the prophetess replied to the Boeo- 
tians that they would prosper by committing some act of 
impiety. The messengers sent to conhulL the oracle suspecting 
the prophetess of favouring the Pelasgi on account of their 
relationship, (for the temple had originally belonged to tlie- 
Pelasgi,) seized the woman, and threw her upon a burning 
pile, considering, that whether her conduct had been right or 
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wrong, in either case they were right ; for if she had uttered 
a deceitful answer she was duly punished; but if not, they 
had only complied with the command of the oracle. Those 
in charore of the temple did not like to put to death, particu- 
larly in the temple, the perpetrators of this act without a 
formal judgment, and therefore subjected them to a trial. 
They were sumiDoned before the priestesses, who were also the 
prophetesses^ being the two surrivon out of the three. The 
Boeotians alleged Uiat there was no law permitting wom^ to 
act as judges ; an equal number of men were therefm chosen. 
The men acquitted ; the women condemned. As the votes 
were equal, those for acquittal prevailed. Hence at Dodona 
it is to the Bosotmns only tihat men deUTer oracles. The 
prophetesses however a different meaning to the answer 
of the oracle, and say, that the god enjoins ihe Bmtians to 
steal the tripods used at home» and to send them annually to 
Dodona. This they did, for they were in the habit of carry- 
ing away by nio^ht some of the dedicated tripods, which they 
concealed in their clothes, in order to convey tliem clandes- 
tinely as oiferings to Dodona. 

5. After this they assist-ed Penthilus in sendinto^ out the 
JFolian colony, and despatched a large body of their own peo- 
ple with him, so that it was called the Boeotian colony. 

A long time afterwards the country was devastated during 
the war with the Persians at Plataea3. They afterwards so 
far recovered their power, that the Thebans, having van- 
quished the Laeedamonians in two battlesi^ disputed the sove- 
leignty of Greece. Epaminondas* however, was killed, Jmd 
th^ were disappointed in their hope of obtaining this supre^ 
mB€j. They, nevertheless, fought in defence of the Greeks 
against the PliooMns, who had plundered their conmum tern* 
pie. Reduced by this war, and by the Macedonians, at the 
time they invaded Greece, they lost their city, which was 
afterwards restored to them, and rebuilt by the Macedoniaiis 
ti^emselves, who had rased it.^ From that period to our own 

* Leuctra and Mantineia. 

* The Thebans, who were fonnerly the allies of the IfaeedonianB, were 
apposed to Plultp of Macedon at the battle of Chttroneia. On the acces- 
sion to the throne of Alexander, the city was destroyed, b. c. 335 ; 6000 

of the inhabitants were killed, and W,000 sold as slaves. The city was 
rebuiU, b. c. 316, by Casander. Fausanias, is. 7. The ravages corn- 
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times their affairs have continued to decline, nor do they retain 
the appearance even of a considerable Tillage. Other cities 
(of BoBotia) have experienced a similar fate, with the excep- 
tion of Tanagra and ThespiaB, which in comfMuneon with 
Thebes are in a tolerable condition. 

6« We are next to make a circuit of the conntrj^ be^nning 
at the seaHsoast^ opposite £iibcB% which is continuoas with 
that of Attica. 

We begin this circuit from On>piis» and the Sacred JBhr- 
hcmtf^ which is called Delphinium, opposite to which is the 
ancient Eretria in £abc»s having a passage across of 60 
stadia. After Delphiniinn, at the distence of 20 stadia, is 

Oropus, and opposite to this is the present Eretria.^ There 

is a passage o\ or to it of 40 stadia. 

7. ISext is Delium,-^ a place sacred to Apollo, in imitation 
of til at at Delos. It is a small town of the Tanagrseans, at 
the distance of 30 stadia from Anlis. 

To this place the Athenians, after their defeat in battle, 
lied in disorder.* In the flight, Socrates the philosopher 
(who having lost his horse, was serving on loot) observed 
Xenophon, the son of Orylh^s, upon the ground, fallen from 
his horse ; he raised him upon his shoulders and carried him 
away in safety, a distance of many stadia^ until the rout was 
at an end. 

8. Then follows a great harboor, which is called Bathjs 
(or deep harbour) : then Aulis,^ a rocky spot, and a village 
of the Tanagneans, with a harbour capable of containing 60 
small Teasels. So that probably the naval station of the 

mittcd by Sylla in the war against Mithridates, which completed the final 
ruin of Thebes, must have been ireak in the me^uory of Strabo. 
' Hieros Limen. 

* New Eretria stood at Paleooaatro, and old Sretria at Vathy. 

* DraaiesL * Atheneiu, 15. 

* Livy states (xIt. 27) that Aulis was distant three miles from Chalcis ; 
by Homer (II. ii. 303) it is called AvXlg •7rerpt)e(T<Ta. About three miles 
south of Chalcis. on the BcBOtian coast, are two bays, separated iVom each 
other by a rocky peninsula : the northern is small and winding, the south- 
em spreads out at the end of a channel into a large circular basin. The 
latter herbour, as well as a TiUege eitnated a mile to the soitthward of it, 
is called Vathy, a name evidently derived from Pa0^ Xi^^. We may 
therefore conclude that Aulis wa;^ situated on the rocky peninaula be* 
tween these two bays. Leake and Smith* 
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Greeks was in the Great Harbour. Near it is tlie Chalcklic 
Eiiripus, to which, iVfjin Sunium, are 70 stadia. On the 
Euripus, as I have already said, there is a bridge of two 
plethra in length ; ^ at each end is a tower, one on the side of 
Ghaicis, the other on the side of Bceotia ; and a passage (for 
the water) is constructed between them.^ With regard to the 
tide of the Euripus, it is sufficient to say thus mudi, that ac-t 
cording to report, it changes seven times each day and night $ 
the cause must be investigated elsewhere. 

9. Salganeus is a place situated near the Eiiripus, upon a 
height It has its name from Salganeus, a Boeotian, who was 
buried there. He was guide to the Persians^ when they 
sailed into this passage from the Maliac Gulf* It is said, 
that he was put to death before they reached the Euripus, by 
the commander of the fleet, Megabates, as a traitor, for con- 
ducting the fleet deceitfully into a narrow opening of the sea, 
having no outlet. The Barbarian, however, perceived his 
mistake, and regretting what he had done, thought him wor- 
thy of burial, because he had been unjustly put to death. 

10. Near Oropus^ is a place called Graia, the temple also 
of Amphiaraus, and the monument of Narcissus the Eretrian, 
siirnarned Sigclus, (the Silent,) because passers-!)y keep si- 
leiKx. Some say that Graia and Tanagra* are the same. 
The territory of Poemandris, however, is the same as that of 
Tanagra. The Tanagraeans are abo oalled Gephyrn^nns. The 
temple of Amphiaraus was transferred by command of aa 
oracle to tliis place from the Thebaic Cnopia. 

11. Mycalessus is a village in the Tanagrian district. It 
lies upon the road from Thebes to Ghaicis. It is called in 
the Boeotian dialect Mycalettus* Harma, also, an uninhabited 
village in the Tanagrian territory, denves its name from the 

* See above, c. ii. § 2. 

< SitfUco^o^rjraL S' eiQ avrovg (TvpiyK. The passage does not give a clear 
explanation of the fact. Livy, b. xxviii. c. 6. 

• Tliucydides, b. ii. ch. 23, says that Graia is on the road leaduig iiom 
Otopus to Athens. 

^ In modem maps a modem town, Skoimandri, is laid down near the 
Tuins of Tanagra. Pausanias, b. iz. ch. 20, informs us why Tanagra was 
called both Poimandria and Graia. Tanagra was the danirhter of iEolus 
and wife of Poimandrus; she arrived at such an extreme old age, as to 
receive the title of Graia, the Old. 
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chariot (&pfta) of Amphiaraus, and is a different place from 
Harma in Attica, near Phyle,^ a demus of Attica bordering 
upon Tanagra. There the proverb originated, 

"When it has lightened through Harma," 

The Pythaistoe, as they are called, signify, hy the order of an 
oracle, the occurrence of any lightning when they are look- 
ing in the direction of Harma, and despatch the sacrifice to 
Delphi whenever it is observed. They were to keep watch 
for three months, and for three days and nights in each month» 
at the altar of Jupiter Astrapius, or Dispenser of lightning. 
This altar is in the wall, between the Pythium and the Olym- 
pium. Respecting the Boeotian Harma, some say, that Am- 
phiaraas fell in battle out of his chariot, [harma,] near the 
spot where his temple now stands, and that the chariot was 
drawn empty to the place» which bears the same name 
[Harma].^ Others say, that the chariot of Adrastus, in his 
flight was there dashed in pieces, but that he himself escaped 
on his horse Areion. According to Philochorus, his life was 
preserved by the inhabitants of the village ; in consequence 
ot which they obtained among the Argives the right of citi* 
zenship. 

12. On going from Thebes to Argos,** on the left hand is 
Tanagra ; and [near the road] on the right lies Hyria. Hyria 
now belongs to the Tanagrian territory, but formerly to the . 
Thebais. Here Hyrieus is fabled to have lived, and here is 
the scene of the birth of Orion, which Piiidar mentions in the 
dithyrambics. It is situated near Aulis. Some persons say 
that HysiaB is called Hyria, which belongs to Parasopia, situ- 
ated below Cithaeron, near Erythne, in the inland y)arts ; it is 
a colony of the Hyrienses, and was founded by Nycteus, the 
father of Antiope. There is also in the Argive territory a 
village, Hysise, the inhabitants of which are called Hysiatsd. 
£ry thne in Ionia is a colony of this Erythrss. 

* Argyrokastro. 

* The exact site of Harma is uncertain. Leake supposes it to have 
occupied the important pass on the road from Thebes to Chalcis, leading 
to the maritime plain. Pansanias, b. ix. ch. 19, says that it obtained its 

name from the <mariot of Amphiarane having disappeared there. 

^ We should perhaps read Harma, says Kramer; but in that case 
Tanagra of Bceotia would be upon the right hand. The reading Argos is , 
a manifest error, and the whole passage is corrupt. 

VOL. II. u 
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HeleoHj a Tanagrian village, has its name from (Hele) the 
marshes there. 

13. After Salganeus is Anthedon, a city with a Larbour, 
the last on the Boeotian coast towards Eubcea, as the poet 
says, 

'* Anthedon at the extremity.'* * 

As we proceed a little farther, there are besides two small 
towns, belonging to the Bceotians, Larymna, near which the 
Gephiflsus discharges its waters ; and farther above, Halie^ of 
die same name as the Attic demos. Opposite to this coast is 
situated, it is sud, JEg»' in Eubcsa, where is the temple of 
the Mgmeai Neptune, of which we have before spoken* There • 
is a passage across ^^cm Anthedon to JBgas of 120 stadia, and 
from the other places much less than this. The temple is 
situated upon a lofty hill, where was once a city. Near Mgm 
w;is Orobiae.^ In the Anthedonian territory is the mountain 
Messapius,'^ which has its name from Messapus, who when he 
came into lapygia called it Messapia. Here is laid the scene 
of the fable respecting the Anthedonian Glaucus, who, it is 
said, was transformed into a sea-monster.* 

14. Near Anthedon is a place called Isus, and esteemed 
sacred, belonging to Boeotia ; it contains remains of a citv, and 
the first syllabic of Isus is short. Some persons iiro of opinion, 
that the verse ought to be written, ^laoy re iatiitiy Avdridoya 

The sacred Isus, and the extreme Anthedon/* 

lengthening the first syllable by poetical lichee for the sake 

of the metre, instead of Wiadv te faflcijy, 

"The sacred Niaa;" 

for Nisa is not to be found anywhere in Boeotia^ as ApoUo« 
dorus says in bis observations on the Catalogue of the Ships ; 

« II. ii. 508. 

' Leake supposes Mgaa to have stood near Liinni. Strabo, below, ch. 
vii. § 4, says that probably the Mgmm Sea had its name from this place. 

• Of this place, although mentioned by llnicydideB, b. iii. ch. 89, very 
little is known, in cooaequence no donbt of its having almost entirely 
disappeared by an earthquake, which took place about 426 or 425 
years b. c. * Ktypa-vuna. 

* Near Anthedon was a place called the Leap of Glaucus, where he 
threw hunself into the ^ea. Pausanias, ix. 22. The ruius oi' Anthedou 
are situated 1| mile from LuMMi, Smitk^ 
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so that Nisa could not stand in tliis passage, unless by Nisa 
Homer meant Isiis, for there was a city Nisa, in Megaris, 
from wlieiice Isus was cc^onized, situated at the base of 
Cithseron, but it exists no longer.* Some however write ^ 
K(t€vady re iaOinv, 

" The 8«sed CreuM," 

meaning the present Creusa, the arsenal of the Thespieans, 
situated on tlic Crisaean Gulf. Others write the passage 

" The sacred Pharae," 

Pliana is one ct the four viUageSy. (or TetraeomiflB,) near Ta- 
negra, ntUDdy, Hekoo, Harma, if ycalessus^ Phane. Others 
again write ^e passage thns^ Nimv re (oBi^yf 

" The sacred Nysa.'* 

Mysa is a village of Helicon. 

Such then is the description of the sea-ooast opposite 
Enbcea. 

15. The places next in ord^, in the inland parts, are 
hollow plains, surrounded everywhere on the east and west by 
mountains ; on the south by the mountains^ of Atticai on the 
north bj those of Phocis: on the west, Citliseron inclines, ob- 
fiquely, a little above the CrisaBan Sea ; it begins contiguous 
to the mountains of Megaris and Attica, and then makes a 
bend towaids Liie plains, and terminates near the Theban 
territory. 

16. Some of these plains become lakes, by rivers spreading 
over or falling into them and then flowing off. Some are 
dried up, and being very fertile, are cultivated in every pos- 
sible way. But as the ground underneath is full of caverns 
and fissures, it has frequently happened, that violent earth- 
quakes have obstructed some passage?, and formed others un- 
der-ground, or on the surface, the ^valer being carried off, 
either by subterranean channels, or by the formation of lakes 
and rivers on the surface. K the deep subterranean passages 
are stopped up, the waters of the lakes increase, so as to inun- 
date and coyer cities and whole districts, which become nn- 
coTered, if the same or other passages are again opened. The 
same regions are thus trayersed in boats or on foot, aoocMrding 

^ This paaaage it very coirapt* 
B 2 
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to circumstances ; and the same cities are, occasional! on the 
borders of, or at a distance from, a lake. 

17. One of two thin took place. The cities either re- 
tained their sites, when tiie rise of the water was insiulhcient 
to overflow the houses, or they were deserted and rebuilt in 
some other place, when the inhabitants, being frequently ex- 
posed to danger from their vicinity to the lake, released them- 
selves from further apprehension, by changing to a more 
dbtant or higher situation. It followed that the cities thus 
rebuilt retained the same name. Formerly, they might have 
had a name derived from some aectdental local circumstance, 
bat now the site does not correspond with the derivation 
the name. For example, it is probable ibat Plataea? was so 
called, from vXari?, or the flat part of the oar, and Plataeans 
from gaining, iheir livelihood by rowing ; but at present, 
since they live at a distance from the lake^ the name can no 
longer, with equal propriety, be derived from this local cir- 
cumstance. Helos alsov and Heleon, and Heiiesium^ were so 
called from their situation dose to eXi}, (Hele,) or marshes i 
but at present the case is different with idl these places ; eithier 
they have been rebuilt, or the lake has been greatly reduced 
in height by a subsequent efflux of its waters ; for this is pos- 
sible. 

18. This is exemplified particularly in the Cepliissus,^ 
which fills the lake Copais.^ When the increase of the water 
of that lake was so great, that Copae was in danger of being 
swallowed up, (the city is mentioned by the poet, and from it 
the hike had its narae,)'^ a fissure in the ground, which took 
place not far from the lake, and near Copaj, opened a subter- 
raneous channel, of about 30 stadia in length, and received the 
river, which reappeared on the surface, near Upper Larymna 
in Locris ; for, as has been mentioned, there is another Larymna, 
in Boeotia, on the sea» sumamed the Upper by the Romans. 
The place where the river rises again is called Anchoe, as 
also the lake near it. It is from this point that the Cephissua 
b^ns its course'^ to the sea. When the overflowing of the 
water ceasedi there was also a cessation of danger to the in- 
habitants on the banks, but not before some cities had been 

I The sites of these places are unknown. 

* Mauro-potamos. • Lake of Livadhia« * Kwttij, an oar. 

* That is, by natural or artificial subterraneous ohasmels. 
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already swallowed up. When the outlets were again ob- 
8tructed» Crates the Miner, a man of Ghalcis, began to clear 
away the obstructions, but desisted in consequence of the Boeo- 
tiaii8 being in a state of insurrection ; although, as he himself 
says, in the letter to Alexander* many places had been already 
drained t among these, some writers supposed was the site of 
the ancient Orchomenus; others, that of Eleusis, and of 
Athens on the Triton* These cities are sud to have bemi 
founded by Cecrops, when he ruled over Boeotia, then called 
Ogygia, but that they were afterwards destroyed by inunda- 
tions. It is said» that there was a fissure in the earth near 
Orchomenus, that admitted the river Melas,^ which flows 
through the territory of Haliartus, and forms, there a marsh, 
where the reed grows of which the musical pipe is made.* 
But this river has entirely disappeared, being carried off by 
the subterraneous channels of the chasm, or absorbed by the 
lakes and marshes about Ilaliartusi whence the poet calls 
Haliartus grassy, 

" And the grassy Haliartus."' 

19. These rivers descend from the Phocian mountains, and' 
among them the Cephissus,^ having its source at Lilsea, a 
Fhocian city^ as Homer describes it ; 

And ihey who occupied Lilaea, at the sources of CephiMua."* 

It flows through Elateia,^ the largest of the cities amon?^ the 
Phocians, through the Parapotamii, and the Phanotcis, which 
are also Phocian towns ; it then iroes onwards to Cha3roneia 
in Boeotia ; afterwards, it traverses the districts of Orcho- 
menus and Coroneia, and discharges its waters into the lake 
Ck>pais* The Fermessus and the Olmeius'^ descend from Heli- 
con, and uniting their streams, fall into the lake Copais 
near Haliartus. The waters of other streams likewise dis- 
charge themselves into it. It is a large lake with a cir- 
cuit of 380 stadia ;^ the outlets are nowhere visible, if we 

' Mauroneri. • Pliny, b. xvi. c. 3G. * II. ii. 503. 

* There were several hTers of this name. See below, c. ill. § 16. 
» II. ii. 523. 

* See below, ch. iii. § 15. Elateia is lepresented by the modem grillage 

of Elefta. 

' See ch. ii. § 26. 

* It is impossible to make any exact statcTnent rospcclini:^ its extent, 
since it varied so much at different times oi the year and m diilerent sea* 
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except the chasm which receives the Cephissus^ {md the 
marshes. 

20. Among the neighbouring lakes are Trephea^ and Ce- 
phissis. Homer mentions it ; 
Who dwelt in Hyla, intent upon amassing wealUi, cloee to the lake Ge- 

phissis ; " ' 

for he did not mean to specify the lake Copais, as some sap- 
pose, bat that called 'Hylicus,^ from the neighbouring village^ 
which 19 called Hybs: nor did be mean Hyda^ aa some write 
the passage. 

He Uved in Hyda," 
for there is a place of thia name in Lydia, 

*' at the foot of the snowy Xmolus, in the fitful country of Hyda i*' * 

and another in Bosotia ; he therefore adds to 

<* behind the lake Cephissis," 

these words, ^ 

"near dwelt other Bcrotians.** 

For the Copais is of great extent, and not situated in the 
Theban district, but the other is small, and filled from* the 
former by subterraneous channels; it is situated between 
Thebes^ and Anthedon. Homer howeyer makes use of the 
word in the singular number, sometimes making the first 
syllable long hy poetical licence, as in the Catalogue, ifi* "YXtiy 
Kal UtTsQmi^ and sometimes shortening it, as in this instance ; 
"Oc ft* iv ^YX]r vatem ; and again, Tjrchius ^xvrordfiwp ox 
apim-oc'^X^ tvt ohcia valityJ^ Nor do some persons correctly 
write in this passage, I vc, 

" In Hyda/* 

for Ajax was not to send lor liis shield from Lydia. 

21* ®The lakes themselves would indicate the order in 

sons. On the northern and eaatam sidea its extent is limited by a range 
of heights, but on the opposite quarter there is no such nat ural boundary 
to its size. Smithj t. Bceotia^ which contains also a nseM map from 
Forschanier's Hellenica of the Basin of \\c Copais. 

* i iit'ie appears to be no modern lake in the position assigned to Tre- 
phea by Kiipert, Kramer suggests the omission hete of the word Tre- 
phea. 

« II. V. 708. • Makaris. ♦ 11. xx, 385. » Thiva. 

« II. ii. 5(M). ' Tl. vii. 221. 

• TIk' text Id in a very ini]»f'i fect state. The section is translated as 
proposed tu be emended by Kranier, 
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which the places stand, and thence it would be easy to perceive 
that the poet, when naming them, whether they were places of 
importance or otherwise, has observed no order. Indeed it 
would be diificult in the enumeration of so many places, obscure 
for the most part, and situated in the interior, to preserve a 
rei:^iilar order. The sea-coast affords more convenient means 
of doing this ; the places there are better known, and the sea 
affords jrreater facilities for marking their position. We shall 
therefore endeavour to take our point of departure from the 
sea-coast, and without further discussion, shall follow the poet 
in his enumeration of places ; at the same time, taking from 
other purees whatever may prove useful to us, but which 
has been omitted by him. He begins from Hjiia and Aulis^ 
of which we have already spoken. 

22. Schoenus ^ is a district of the Theban territory on the 
road to Anthedon, distant from Thebes about 50 stadia. A 
river of the name of Schoenus flows through it. 

2B. Scolus^ is a village belonging to the district of Paraso*- 
pia situated at the foot of Cith»ron ; it is a rugged place, and 
scaroely habitable, hence the proverbial saying, 

** Neither go yourself, nor follow'aiiy one going to Scoius.** 

It is said that Pentheus was brought from thence, and torn in 
pieces* There was among the cities near Olynthus another of 
the name of Scolus. We have said that in the Heracleian 
Trachinia there was a village of the name of Farasopii, beside 
which runs a river Asopus, and that there is another river 
Asopos in Sicyonia, and that the country through which it 
flows is called Asopia. There are however other rivers of 
the same name. 

24i The name of Eteonns was changed to that of Scar- 
phe, which belongs to Parasopia. [Parasopia belongs to the 
Thebais,] for the Asopus and the Ismenos flow through the 
plain in front of Thebes. There is the fountain DIrce, and 
also Potniae, where is laid the fable of Glaucus of Potnise, 
who was torn in pieces near the city by Potnian iDarca. The 
Cithaeron^ terminates not tar froui Thebes. The Asopus 
flows by it, and washes the foot of the mountain, and occa- 
sions the Parasopii to be distributed among several settle- 
ments, but aU of these bodies of people are- subject to the 

> MorikiM. * Kal^i. * Mount Elatea. 
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ThebttDS* (Other writers say, that Seoliis, Eteonus, and 
Erjthne^ are in the district of Platen^ for the Asopus flows 
past Plat8D8B^ and discharges its waters into the sea near Tana- 
gra.) In the Theban territory are Therapnae and Teumessu8> 
which Antimachus has extolled in a long poem, enmnerat- 
itig excellencies which it had not ; 

" There is a small hill ^posed to tiie winds,'" &c. ; 

but the lines are well known. 

25. He calls the present place Thespias ^ by the name of 
Thespi% for there are many names, of which sOme are nsed 
both in the singular and in the plnral number, in the 
masculine and in the feminine gender, and some in either one 
or the other only. It is a city close to Helicon, lying more 
to the south. The city itself and Helicon are situated on the- 
Crissean Oulf. Thespifld has an arsenal Creusa, or, as it is 
also named, Creuiria. In the Thespian territory, in the part 
lying towards Helicon, is Ascra,^ the birth-place of Hesiod. 
It is on the right of Helicon, situated upon a lofty and rocky 
spot, at the distance of about 40 stadia from Thespife. Hesiod 
has satirized it in verses addressed to his father, fof formerly 
emigrating (to this place) from Cume in ^tolia, as follows : 

*' He dwelt near Helicon in a wretched village, Ascra; bad in inntdr^ in 
summer intolerable, and worthless at any season." * 

Helicon is contiguous to Phocis on its northern, and partly 
on its western side, as far as the last harbour of Phocis^ which 
is called from its characteristic situation, MjchuSi or the 
Recess. 

' Tiiere is some doubt lespecting the modern name of Thespia; ; llio 
AiistrtAn map plaees the ruins near Erimokastro. 

* Placing Ascra at PyrgakI, there is little doubt that Aganippe, whence 
tiio Muses were called Aganippides, is the fountain which issues from the 
left bank of the torrent flowing midway between Palnoprinaghea and 
Pyrcraki. Around this fountain Leake observed numerous square blocks, 
and in the neigkbouring fields stones and remains of habitationi*. The 
position ofiht GroTO of the Muses is fixed at St Nicholas, by an inscrip- 
tion which Leake discoTered there relating to the Museia, or the games 
of the Muses, which were celebrated there under the presidency of tho 
Thespians. Pans. b. ix. c. 31. In the time of Pansaiiias the Grove of 
the Muses contained a larp;er number of statues than any other place in 
BcBOtia, and this writer has given an account of many of them. The 
Statues of the Muses were remoTed by Constantine from this place to his 
new capital, where they were. destroyed by fire, ui A* D. 404. Smith. 

* Works and Days« 6d9, 
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Just above this part of the Crisaean Gulf, Helicon, As- 
cra, Thespine, aud its arsenal Creusa, are situated. This is 
considered as the part of the Cnssean and of the Corinthian 
Gulf which recedes most inland. The coast extends 90 stadia 
from the recess of the harbour to Creusa, and thence 120 as 
far as the promontory called Holmiae. In the most retired 
part of the Crisiean Gulf, Pagae and C£noa> which I have 
already mentioned, are situated. 

Helicon, not far distant from Parnassus, rivals it in height* 
and circumference. Both mountains are covered with snow, 
and are rocky. They do not occupy a circuit of ground of great 
extent. There are, the fane of the Muses, the Horse-fountain 
Hippocrene,^ and the grottoes of the nymphs, the Leibethrides. 
Hence it might be conjectured, that Helicon was consecrated 
to the Muses, by Thracians, who dedicated also Pieiis, the 
LoibethnnD, and Pimpleia to the same goddesses. The 
• Thracians were called Fieres, and since their ezpulsioni the 
Macedonians possess these places. 

It has been remarked, thai the Thracians, (having expelled 
the Bceolians by force,) and the Pelasgi, and other barbarous 
people, settled in this part of Boeotia. 

Thes]^ was formerly celebrated for a statue of Cupid by 
Praxiteles. Glycera the courtesan, a native of Thespiae, re- 
ceived it as a present from the artist, and dedicated it as a 
public offering to her fellow-citizens. 

Persons formerly used to rcpiiir tliither to see the Cupid, 
"where there was nothing else worth seeing. This city, and 
Tanagra, alone of the Boeotian cities exist at present, while of 
others there remain nothlDg but ruins and names. 

* This is a mistake, since tho loftiest summit of Helicon is barely 5000 
feet high, whilst that of Parnassus is upwards of 8000 feet. Smith. He- 
licon is a range of mountains with seyeral summits^ of which the loftiest 
is ft round moantam now called Paleovnni* Smith, The Anetrian map 
gives the modem name Zagoia to Helicon. 

* Twenty stadiri from the Grove of the Muses was the fountain Hip- 
pocrenc, which m as said to have been produced by the horse Pegasus 
striking the ground with his foot. Pans. b. ix. ch. 31. Hippocrene was 
probably at Makariotissa, which is noted for a fine spring of water. Smith, 
The Austrian map places it at KukuTa. Leibethram, or Leibethreium, 
is described by Pausanias as distant 40 stadia from Coronela, and is 
therefore probably the mount Zaf^onu Smiths 
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26. After Thespise tbe poet enumerates Gnda and Myea- 
lessus, of which we have before apoken. 

He proceeds as before, 

"They "^'ho lived near Harmn, Eilesium, and Erylhrae, 
And they who occupied Eluon, Hyle, and Peteon.** * 

Peteoii is a village of the Thebais near the road to Antiiedon. 
Ocalea is midway between Haliartos,^ and Alalcomenasy' it is 
distant from each 30 stadia. A small river of the same name 
flows hj it» Medeon, belonging to Pbocis, is on tbe CrissBan 
Gulf, distant from Bodotia 160 stadia. The Medeon of Boeo- 
tia has its name from that in Phocis. It is near Oncbestus, 
under tiie mountain Phcanicinm^^ whence it has the appella- 
tion of Phmnicis. This mountain is likewise assigned to the 
Theban district^ bat hj others to the territories of Haliartus» 
as also Medeon and Ocalea. 

27. Homer afterwards names, 

** Cop®, and £utresis» and Thisbe, abounding with doves."' 
I II. u. 499. 

' The remains of Haliartus are ntuated np<m a hill about a mile from 

the village of Mazi, on the road from Thebes to Lebatleia, and at the dis- 
tanc-e of about 15 miles from either place. Although the walls of the 
town are scarcely anywhere traceable, its extent is marked on the east 
and west by two small iivcrs, of which that to the west issues from the 
foot of die hiU of Mazi* the eastorn, called the Kaialari, has its origin in 
Mount Helicon. The stream on the western side of the city is the one 
called Hoplites by Plutarch, where Lysander fell in battle with the The- 
bans, B. c. 395, and is apparently the same as the Lophis of Pausanias* 
The stream on the eastern side, the Kafalari, is formrd by the union of 
two rivulets, which appear to be the Permessus and Olmeius, which tim 
deflcribed by Strabo as flowing from Helicon, and after their union enter* 
ing the Lake Copais, near Haliartus. Smith. 

* It was celebrated for the worship of Athena, who is hence called 
ATf^lcomeneis in Homer. The temple of the podf^es*! stood at a little dis- 
tance from the town, on the Triton, a small stream flowing into the Lake 
Ck>pai8. The modern village buimari is the site of Alalcomense. Smith, 

* Pha»mcium» or Sphingium, now called Faga, the mountain between 
the Lakes Copais and Hj^lica, connecting Mount Ptonm with the range of 
Helicon. Forchamer supposes that Phcenicium and Sphingium are the 
names of two different monntRins. separatrrl from oneanotli^r by the small 
plain oi the stream Daulns , Itut the iiaino of Phccnicium rests only on the 
authority of Strabo, ami it is probably a corruption of Phicium. 4>t4 
the iBolic form of £^^7 4, (Hes. Theog. 326,) and therefore there can be 
no doubt that Phidimi and Sphingium are two different forms of the same 
name. « IL iL 502. 
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We have spoken of Copae. It lies towards the north on the 
lake Copais. The other cities around are, Acra^phije, Phce- 
nicis, Onchestus, Haliartus, Ocalea, Alalcomenas, Tilphiisium, 
Coroueia. Formerly, tlie lake had no one general name, but 
derived its appellation from every settlement on its bank", as 
Copals from Copse, ^ Ilaliartis from Haliartus, and other names 
from Other places, but latterly the whole has been called 
Copais, for the lake is remarkable for fonmng at Ck>pfB the 
deep^t hollow* Piadar calls it CephiBgiSy and places near it, 
not far from Haliartus and Alalcomenas, the fountain Til- 
phossa, which flows at the foot of Mount Tilphossius. At the 
fountain is the monument of Teiresias^ and in the same place 
the temple of the Tilphossian Apollo. 

28. After Copes, the poet mentions £atresis» a small Tillage 
of the Thespians.^ Here Zethns and Amphion lived before 
they became kings of Thebes. 

Thisbe is now called Thisbee. The place is situated a little 
above the sea-coast on the confines of the Thespienses^ and 
tiie territory of Coroneia ; on the south it lies at the foot of 
Cithflsron. It has an arsenal in a rocky situation at>OQnding 
with doves, whence the poet terms it 

** Thisbe, with its flights of doves." 

Thence to Sicyo]i is a voyage of 160 stadia. 

29. He next recites the names of Coroneia, Haliartus, Pla- 
taeaB, and Glissas. 

Coroneia^ is situated upon an eminence, near Helicon. The 
Boeotians took possession of it on their return. from the Thes» 
salian Ame, after the Trojan war, when ihey also occupied 
Qrchomenus. Having become masters of Coroneia, they buOt 
in the plain before the city the temple of the Itonian Minerva, 
of the same name as that in Thessaly, and called the river 

' It was still in existence in the time of Pausanias ; the modem village 

Topolia occupies the site. 

^ Leake conjectures tiiat there is an error in the text, and that for 
Biairtutv we ought to read Qio^ioiff since there ouiy one spot ui the ten 
miles between Platsa and Thespin whese any town is likely to faaTe 

stood, and that was occupied by Leuctra. See Smi^ 

^ It was here that the Athenians under Tolmides were defeated by the 
Bccotians in h. c. 4 17 ; in consequence of which defeat the Athenians lost 
the sov( 1 i i^Tity winch they had for some years exercised over Bceotia. 
The plaiu of Coroneia was also the scene ui the victury gained by Agesi- 

laua over the Thebans and their allies in a. c. 394. 
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flowing l)v it, Cuarius, the name of the Thessalian river* 
AlcseuSy however, calls it Curalius in these words, 

**MinprTa, warrior queen, who o'er Ck>roneia keenest watch before thy 

temple, on the banks of Oorahus/' 

The festival Pamboeotia was here celebrated. Hades is asso- 
ciated with IMSnerva, in the dedication of the temple, for some 
mystical reason. The inhabitants of the Boeotian Coroneia 
arc called Coronii, those of the Messenian Coroneia, Coronenses. 

30. Haliartus^ is no longer in existence^ it was razed in the 
war agdnst Perseus. The temtozy is occupied by the Athe- 
nians, to whom it was given by the Romans. It was situated 
in a narrow spot between an overhanging mountain and the 
lake Gopais, near the Permessus, the Olmeius^ and the marsh 
that produces the flute-reed. 

31. Plataaae^ which the poet uses in the singular number, . 
lies at the footof Githasron, between this mountain and Thebes^ 
on the road to Athens and Megara ; it is on the borders of 
Attica and Boeotia, for Eleutherae is near, which some say be- 
longs to Attica, others to Boeotia. We have said that the 
Asopus flows beside Plat:v>ft^. There the army ot the Greeks 
entirely destroyed Mardouius and three hundred thousand 
Persians. They dedicated there a temple to Jupiter Eleu- 
therius, and instituted gymnastic games, called Eleutheria, in 
which the victor was crowned. The tombs ereeted at the 
public expense, in liojiour of those wiio died in the battle, are , 
to he seen there. In the Sicyonian district is a demus called ' 
Piataeae, where the poet Mnasalces was born : 

" the monument of Mnasalces of PlatSMB." 

Glissas^^ Homer says, is a village on Mount Hypatus, whick 
is near Teumessus and Cadmei% in the Theban territory. 
• • • « 4( * « beneath is what is called the Aonian phiin, 
which extends from Mount Hypatus [to Cadmeia 

* Pansaniag, b. ix. 33, mentions the Heroum of Lysander in Hali- 
artus, and some ruined temples, which had been burnt by the Persians, 
and had been purposely lelt iu that state. Smith. 

* Leake identifies Glisas with the rams on the bank of the tonent 
Platanaki, above which rises the mountain Siamata, the ancient Hypatns. 

* The fo^o^vIng is the original of this corrapt pRSsa(ge. Kramer suggests 
that the words y. have been introduced from the marf^in into the text. 

■y€a»Xo0a KaXtlrai Cpi[* * * ^ v7ro7r]t7rrai TO 
'Aoviov Kakobutvov Trtciov o ciaTfivu * ♦ 
• * ♦ • dfri roS ^Tfr^rov opovs. 
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82. By these words of the poet, 

"those who occupied under Thebes," * 

some understand a small town, called Under-Thebes, others 
Potniae, for Thebes was abandoned after the expedition of the 
Epigoni, and took no part in the Trojan war. Others say 
that they did take part in it^ but that they lived at that time 
under Cadmeia, in the plain country, after the incursion of the 
!Epigoni, being unable to rebuild the Cadmeia. As Thebes 
was caUed Cadmeia, the poet says that the Thebans of that 
time Hved ^* under Thebes instead of under Cadmeia.'* 

33. The Ampbictyonic council usually assembled at On- 
chestus^ in the territory of Haliartus^ near the lake Copais, 
and the Teneric plain. It is situated on a height^ deyoid of 
treeSy where is a temple of Neptune also without trees. For 
the poets, for the sake of ornament, called all sacred places 
groves, although they were without trees. Such is the lan- 
guage of Pindar, when speaking of Apollo : 

*' He traversed in his onward way the earth and sea ; he stood upon the 
heights of the lofty DiouniaiUii ; he bhook the caves in Lheir deep recesses, 
and orerthrew the foundations of the sacred groves " or temples. 

As Alcaeus is mistaken in the altering the name of the river 
Cuarius, so he makes a great error in placing Onchestus at 
the eAti eiiiities of Helicon^ whereas it is situated very far from 
this mountain. 

34. The Teneric plain has its name from Tenerus. Ac- 
cording to mythology, he was the son of Apollo find Melia, 
and declared the answers of the oracle at the mountain PtouiQi^ 
which, the same poet says» had three peaks : 

** At one time he occupied the caves of the tbiee-headed Ftoum ; *' 

ftnd he calls Tenerus 

the prophet, dwelling in the teniple» and having the same name as the 
8oiI on which it stands.*' 

The Ftoum is situated aboTe the Teneric plain, and the lake 
CopaiSy near Acrsephiuni. 

Pausanias, b. ix. ch. 19, makes mention of a tumulus covered with 
trees, near the rums of Olisas or Olissas, which was the huiial^place of 
^gialus and his companions, and also of other tumulL These were pro- 
bably the yctfXefa ipla, woody hillocks* The obscurity, however, still 

lemains. 

» II. ii. 505. 

* The three summits of Ptoum bear the names of Palea, Stranitza, aiid 
SkroponerL 
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Both the oracle and the mountain belonged to the Thebans. 

Acraephium ^ itself is situated upon a height. This, it is 
said, is the place called Arne bj the poet, having the same 
name as the Thessalian Arne. 

3d, Some say that Arne and Mideia were swallowed up by 
the lake. Zenodotus, however, when he writes the verse thus^ 

** they who occupied Aecia abounding with vinefl*" * 

does not seem, to have read Hesiod's description of his native 
country, and what has been said by Eudoxus, who relates 
things much more to the disparagement of Ascra. For how 
could any one believe that such a place could have been de- 
scribed by the poet as 

" abounding with vines ? " 

Neither are those peraocB in the right, who snbstitctte in this 
passage Tam6 for AmS, for there is not a place of the name 
of Tame to be fonnd in B(notia» although there ia in Lydia. 
Homer mentions it, 

Idomeneus then slew Pheestus, the son of Bonis, the artificer, who came 
from the frnitfol soil of Tune.*'* 

Besides Alalcomenae and Tilphossium, which are near the 
lake, Chieroneia, Lebadin, and Tieuctra, are worthy of notice. 

36. The poet meutions Aialcomeuse,^ but not in the Cata- 
logue i 

** the Argive Juno and Minerva of Alalcomeme." ' 

It has an andent temple of Minerva^ which is held in great 
Teneration* It is said that this was the place of her birth, as 
Argos was that of Juno^ and that Homer gave to both these 
goddesses designations derived firom their native places. Per- 
haps for this reason he has not mentioned, in the Catalogue, 
the inhabitants ; for having a sacred character, they were ex- 
empted from military service. Indeed the city has never suf- 
fered devastation by an enemy, although it is inconsiderable 
in size, aud its position is weak, for it is situated in a plain. 

* The ruins are situated at a short distance Bouih of Kaidhi^a. The 

site of Cierium, the modern village Mataranga, was first discovered by 
Leake, who identifies it with Arne, and suppose^, with much probability, 
that the name Arne may have been disused by the Thessalian conquerors, 
because it was ui Bi£otian origin, and that the new appellation may iiave 
1)een taken from the neighbourinf mer CuialiUB or Cuariua. 

* a u. 507. • II V. 43. « SalinazL * U. iv. & 
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All in reverence to the goddess abstained from every act of 
violence ; wherefore the Thebans, at the tiuie of the expedi- 
tion of the P^pigoni, abandoning their own city, are said to 
have taken retuge here, and on the strong* mountain above it, 
the Tilphosisium.* Below Tilphos.^ium is the fountain Til- 
phossa, and the monuoient of Teiresias^ who died there on 
the retreat. 

37. Chieroneia^ is near Orchomenus,^ where Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, after having overcome, in a great battle,* the 
Athenians, Boeotians^ and Corinthians^ became the master of 
Greece. There are seen the sepulchres erected at the public 
charge of the persons who fell in that battle. 

38. At Lebadeia^ is the oracle of Jupiter Trophoniua^ 
having a descent through an openings which leads under* 
ground. The person himself^ who consults the orade, de* 
scends into it It is situated between Helicon and Chfleronei% 
near (Toroneia. 

39. Leuctra^is the place where Epaminondaa overcame the 
LacedsBmonians in a great battle^ and first weakened their 
power ; for after that time they were never able to regain the 
supremacy over the Greeks^ which they before possessed, 
and particularly after they were defeated in a second battle at 
Mantinea. Even after these reverses they preserved their 
independence until the establishment of the Kuman dominion, 
and \\ ere always respected by that people on account of the 
excellency of their form of government. The field of battle 
is shown on the road which leads from PlatseaB to Thespiae. 

40. The poet next mentions the Orchomenians in the Cata- 
logue, and distinguishes them from the Bceotian nation. He 
gives to Orchomenus the epithet Minyeian from the nation of 
the MinysD. They say that a colony of the Minyeians v^^ent 
liCMce to lolcus,'' and from this circumstance the Argonauts 
were called Minyss* It appears that^ anciently^ it was a rich 

' Petra. * Kapuma, ' S( ripu. 

* On ike 7th of August, b. c. 336. Oi the details of this battle we have 
no aecount The site of the monument is marked by a tumulus about a 
mile or a little more from the Khan of Kapunia, on the right side of the 
road towards Orchomenus. A few years ago (according to Mure) the 
mound of earth was excavated and a colosiai lioo diaOQireKd^ deeply im- 
bedded in its interior, See Smith, 

* Livadhia. * Lefka. 
' See belowy du v. § 1&» 
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and very powerful city. Homer bears witness to its wealth, 
for in his enumeration of places of p^reat opulence, he sajs, 
"Not all tkat is brought to Orchomenus, or to Egyptian Thebes.** * 

Of its power there ia this proof, that the Thebans always paid 
tribute to the Orchomenians, and to £rginu8 their king, who it 
is said was put to death by Hercules. Eteocles, one of the 
kings that leigned at Orchomenus, first displayed both wealth 
and power. He built a temple dedicated to the Graces, who 
were thus honoured by him, either because he had been for- 
tuna^ in receiying or conferring fayoursv or perhaps for both 
these reasons. 

[For one who was inclined thus to honour these god* 
desses, must have been naturally disposed to be a benefactor, 
and he must have possessed the power. But for this purpose 
wealth is required. For he who has not much cannot give 

much, nor can he who does not receive much possess much ; 
but when giving and receiving unite, then there is a just ex- 
change. For a vessel which is simultaneously emptied and 
filled is always full ; but he who gives and does not receive 
cannot succeed, in either giving or receiving, for the giver 
must desist from giving from failure of means. Givers also* 
will desist from Lnving to him who receives only, and confers 
no benefits, so that he must fail in receivincr. The same may 
be said of power. For independently of the common sayings 

" That money is the thing most highly valued, 
And has the greatest influence in human affairs,*' ' 

we may examine the subject more in detail. We say, for ex- 
ample, that kings have the greatest power, (fidXimi SvyaaOait) 
whence the name^ dynasty. Their power is exerted by lead- 
ing the multitude whither they like, by persuasion or by force. > 
Their power of persuasion chiefly rests in doing acts of kind- 
ness ; for persuasion by words is not princely, but belongs to 
tibe orator. By princely persuasion, I mean, wh^ft kings di- 
rect and lead men whither they please by acts of kindness. 
They persuade by acts of kindness, but compel by means of 
arms. Both power and possessions may be purchased by 
money. For he has the largest body of forces, who is able to 
maintain the largest; and he who has the largest possessions, 
can confer the greatest benefits.^j • 

^ 11. ix. 381* * EttTipid64> Phan. 422. ' Probably an Inteipolation. 
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The spot which the present lake Copais occupies, was form- 
erly, it id said, dry ground, and was cultivated in vanous 
-wfKjs by the OrchomenianSi who lived near it $ and this is al- 
leged as a proof of wealth. 

41. Some persons use the word Aspledon * without the first 
syllabley Spledon. The name both of the city and of the ter- 
ritory was changed to Eudeielos,^ which expressed perhaps 
some peculiar advantage the inhabitants derived their 
western position, and especially the mild winters. The ex- 
treme pai;^ of the day are the coldest. Of these the evening 
18 colder than the morning, for as night approaches the cold is 
more intense, and as night retires the cold abates. The 
severity of the cold is mitigated by the heat of the son, and 
the part which during the coldest season has received most of 
the sun's heat, is mildest in winter. 

It is distant tVom Oiciiumeuus^ 20 stadia. Tiie river 
Melas is betwef ti thtm. 

42. Fan*»})( lis, a Phocian city, and Hynmpolis* are situated 
above OrchuyK iius. Opus, the metropolis of the Locri Epic- 
nemidii, borders upon these places. It is said, that Orcho- 
menus was ibrmerly situated on a plain, bnt, as the waters 
overflowt^il, the settlers removed to the niouuiaiu Acontium, 
which extends 60 stadia in length, as far as Parapotamii in 
Phocis. It is said, that those people, who are called Aeha^i in 
Pontus, are colonists from the Ch*chomenians, who, after the 
capture of Troy, wandered thither under the conduct of lal- 
menus. There was also an Orchomenns near Carystus. 

The writers on the Catalogue of Ships [in Homer]» have 
furnished us with these materials, and they have been fol- 
lowed, wherever they introduced anything adapted to the 
design of this work. 



CHAPTER IIL 

1. 'N'ext to Bonotia and Orrliomenus is Phocis, lying along 
the side of Ba^tia to the north, and, anciently, nearly from sea 

1 Leake places it at Tzamali, but Forchammer -mth more probability 
at Avro-K astro. 
» FMfitXot, • Scrlpu. * Bogdana* 

VOL. II. I 
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to sea. Fprat that time Daphuus belonged to Phocis, dividing 
Locris into two parts, and situated midwiiy between the Opun- 
tian Gulf and the sea- coast of the Epicnernidii. At present, 
however, the district belongs to the Locri ; but the town is ia 
ruins, so that Phocb no longer extends to the sea opposite Eu- 
boaa ; but it is close to the Crisaean Gulf. For Cnsa itself be- 
longs to Phocis, and is situated immediatelj upon the sea. 
CSirrha» ^ticjra,^ and the places above them, in the interior 
near Parnassus in continnoas succession, namely, Delphi,^ 
Cirphis, and Daulia^' belong to Phocis, so also I^aiiassas it- 
self, which is the bonndarj of the western side* 

In the same manneras Phocis lies along the sideof Bosoti% 
so are both tlie divisions of Locris situated with respect to 
Phocis, for Locris is composed of two parts, being divided bj 
Parnassus. The western part lies along the side of Parnaesus^ 
occupies a portion of it, and extends to the Crissnn Ghilf $ the 
eastern part terminates at the sea near Euboea. The inhabit- 
ants of the former are called Locri Hesperii, or Locri Ozola?, and 
have engra^ en oii their public seal the star Hesperus. The rest 
are again divided into two bodies : one, the Opuntii, who have 
their name from the chief city, and border upon the Phocai- 
aas aud Boeotians ; the other, the Epicnemidii, who have their 
name from the mountain Cneuiis;'' and adjoin the CEtj^i, 
and the Malienses. In the midst of tlie Plesperii, and the 
other Locri, is Parnassus, lying lengthwise towards the north- 
ern part, and extending irom the neighbourhood of Delphi to 
the junction of the CBtssan, and the ^tolian mountains, and 
to the Dorians^ who are situated between them. For as both 
divisions of Locris extend along the side of Phocis, so also the 
region of CEta with ^tolia, and some of the places situated in 
the Doric Tetrapolis, extend along the sides of the two Locri, 
Parnassus and the Dorians. Lnmediatelj above these are 
situated the ThessaHans, the northern JEitolians, the Acama- 
nians, and some of the Epirotic and Macedonian nations, as I 
observed before^ the above-mentioned tracts of countrj- may 
be considered as a kind of parallel bands stretching from the 
west to the east 

The whole of Parnassus is esteemed sacred, it contains 
caves, and other places, which are regarded with honour and 

* Aspra-Spitia. ^ Kastri. ^ DauUa* 

^ It is a continuation of the ridge of CEta. 
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^ reverence. Of these the most celebrated* and the most beau* 
tiful IB Corjcium, a cave of the nymphs, having the same 
name as that in Cilicia. Of the sides of Parnaasiis, the west- 
em is occupied hj the Loeri Ozolao, and by some of the Dori- 
anSy and by the ^toU, situated near Corax, an ^tolian 
monntaim The eastern side 19 occupied hj Fhociaos and by 
the greater part of the Dorians^ who Wd the Tetrapolisi situ- 
ated as it were round the side of Parnassus, but spreading out 
in the largest extent towards tiie east The sides of tiie 
above-mentioned tracts and each of the bonds are parallel, one 
.side being northern, and the other southern. The western 
sides, however, are not parallel to the eastern, for the sea-coast 
from the Crissean Gulf to Actium^ is not parallel to the coast 
opposite Euboea, and extendinfj to Thessalonica. It is on 
these shores the above-mentiuned nations terminate. For the 
figure of these countries is to be understood from the notion of 
lines drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, where the separ- 
ate parts lie parallel to one anoilier, and liave their sides in 
latitude parallel, but not their sides in longitude. This is a 
rouo^h sketch of the country which remains to be examined. 
We shall examine each separate part in order, beginning with 

f Phocis. 

2. The two most celebrated cities of this country are Del- 
phi and Elateia. Delphi is renowned for the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, and the antiquity of its oracle ; since A^ 
memnon is said by the poet to have eonsulted it; for the mm- 
atrel is introduced singing of the 

** fierce contest of Ulysses, and Achilles, the son of Peleus, how once they 
contended together, and Agamemnon king of men was pleased, for bo 
PhoBbns ApoUo had foretold by the oiaole in the lUustrious Pytho*" ' 

I)e][)hi then was celebrated on this account. Elateia was 
farn(ju3 as being the largest of the cities in that quarter, and 
lor its very convenient position upon the straits ; for he, who 
is the master of this city, commands the entrances into Phocis 
aii<i I^xicttia. First, there are the CEta3an mountains, pext the 
mountains of the Locri, and the Phocian'? : thev are not every 
where passable for invading armies, coming from Thessaly, 
' but having narrow passes distinct from each other, which the 
adjacent cities guard. Those, who take the cities, are masters 

» La Funta. ^ 04. viii. 75. 

X 2 
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of the passes also. But since from its celel)rity the temple at 
Delphi possesses a pre-eminence, this, togetlier with the posi- 
tion of the places, (for they are the most westerly parts of 
Phocis^) suggest a natural oommenoement of our deacriptioo^ 
and we shall begin from thence. 

3. We have remarked, that Parnassus itself Is situated on 
the western boandaries of Phocis. The western side of this 
mountain is occapied bj the Locri Ozoks; on the sonthem is 
Delphi, a rocky spot^ resembling in shape a theatre ; on itis 
summit is the oracle» and also the city» which comprehends a 
circle of 16 stadia. Above it lies Lycoreia; here the Del- 
phians were formerly settled above the temple. At present 
they live close to it aronnd the Oastalian fountain. In front 
of the city» on the southern part, is Gtrphis, a precipitous hill, 
leaving in the intermediate space a wooded ravine, through 
which the river Pleistus flows. Below Cirphis near the sea 
is Cirrh;i, an ancient city, from which there is an ascent to 
l)el{)hi of about 80 stadia. It is situated opposite to Sicyon. 
Adjoining to Cirrha is the fertile Crisxan plain. Again, 
next in order follows another city Crisa, from which the 
Crisaean Gulf has its name; then Anticyra,*of the same name 
as the city, on the Maliac GnM\ and near (Eta. The best 
hellebore is said to grow in the Mahac Anticyrn,^ hui here 
it is prepared in a better manner ; on this account many 
persons resort hither for the purpose of experiencing its 
purgative qualities, and of being cured of their maladies. In 
the Phocian territory there is found a medicinal plant, resem- 
bling Sesamum^ (Sesamoides,) with which the (Etaean helle- 
bore is prepared* 

4. Anticyra still remains, but Cirrha and Crisa^ are in 
ruins ; Cirrha was destroyeid by the Crisaeans ; and Crisa, 
afterwards, by Eurylochus the ThessaHan, in the CrisaBan 
war ; for the Crisffii enriched themselves by duties levied on * 
merchandise brought from Sicily and Italy, and laid grievous 
imposts on those who resorted to the temple, contrary to the 
decrees of the Amphictyons. The same was the case with the 
Amphissenses, who belong to the Locri Ozolae. This people 
made an irruption into the country, and took possession of 
Crisa, and restored it. The plain, which had been eonoecrated 

i Aspra Spilia. ' At the mouth of the SpercheiuA. 

' The ruins are near Chryso. 
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by the Ampbictyons, was diligently cultivated, but strangers 
were more harshly treated than by tiie Crisaeans be lore them. 
The Amphictyoiis punished them and restored the territory to 
the god. The temple at Delphi is now much neglected, although 
formerly it was held in the greatest veneration. IVoofs of the 
respect which was paid to it are, the treasuries constructed at 
the expense of communities and princes, where was deposited 
the wealth dedicated to sacred uses, the works of the most 
eminent artists, the Pythian games, and a multitude of cele- 
brated oracles. 

5. The place where the oracle is delivered, is said to be a 
deep hollow cavern, the entrance to which 18 not very wide. 
From it rises up an exhalation which inspires a divine frenzy : 
over the mouth is placed a lofty tripod on which the Pythian 
priestess ascends to receive the exhalation, after which she 
gives the prophetic response in verse or prose. The prose is 
adapted to measure by poets who are in the service of the 
temple. Phemonoe is said to have been the first Pythian pro« 
phetess, and both the prophetess and the city obtained tiieir 
appellation from the word Pytbesihai, to inquire, (?rv6€^at)« 
The first syllable was lengthened, as in the words dBdvarost 

* [The establishment of cities, and the honour paid to com- 
mon temples, are due to the same feelings and causes. Men were 
collected together into cities and nations, from a natural dis- 
position to society, and for the purpose of mutual assistance. 
Hence common temples were resorted to, festivals celebrated, 
and meetings held of the general body of the people. For 
friendship commences from and is promoted by attending the 
same leasts, uniting in the same worship, and dwelling under 
the same roof. The advantages derived from these meetings 
were naturally estimated from the number of persons who at- 
tended them, as also from the number of places from whence 
tliey came.] 

6« Although the highest honour was paid to this temple on 
account of the oracle, (for it was the most exempt of any from 
deception,) yet its reputation was owing in part to its situation 
in the centre of all Greece, both within and without the isth- 
mus. It was also supposed to be the centre of the habitable 

^ AppamflyanintsipoUtum. Grotkwti 
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earth, and was called the Navel of the earth. A fahle, re- 
ferred to bj Pindar, was invented, according to which two 
eagles, (or, as others say, two crows, ) set free by Jupiter, one 
from the east, the othrr from the west, alighted toorether at 
Delphi. " In tlic temple 13 seen a sort of navel wrapped in 
band?, and surmounted bj figures repreaeutiug the birds of 
the fable. 

7. As the situation of Delphi is convenienti persons easily 
aieembled there, particularly those firom the neighbourhood, o£ 
whom the Amphictjonic body is composed. It is the business 
of this body to deliberate on public affairs, and to it 13 more 
particularly intrusted the guardianship of the temple for the 
common good ; for large sums of money were deposited there, 
and Totive offerings, which required great vigilance and 
religioos care. The early history of tins body is unknown, 
but among the names which are recorded, Acrisius appears to 
have been the first who regulated its constitation, to have 
determined what cities were to have votes in the oonni^ and 
to have assigned the number of votes and mode of voting. To 
some cities he gave a single vote each, or a vote to two cities, 
or to several cities conjointly. He also defined the class of 
questions which mitrht arise between the different cities, 
which were to be submitted to the decision of the Amphicty- 
onic tribunal; and subsequently many other regulations were 
made, but this body, like that of the Achs&ans, was ^ally 
dissolved. 

At first twelve cities are said to have assemhled, each of 
which sent a Pylagoras. The convention was held twice a 
year, in spring and autumn. But latterly a greater number 
of cities assembled. They called both the vernal and the 
autumnal convention Pyksan, because it was held at Pylae^ 
which has the name also of Thermopylss. The Fjrlagoras 
sacrificed to Ceres. 

In the beginning, the persons in the neighbourhood only as- 
sembled, Qit consulted the orad^ but af&rwards people re- 
paired thither from a distance for this purpose, sent gifts, and 
constnicted treasuries, as CroBsus, and his father Alyattes, 
some of the Italians also^ and the Siceli (Sicilians). 

8. But the wealth, being an object of cupidity, was guarded 
with difficulty, although dedicated to sacred uses. At pre- 
£QiLi, however, whatever it might have been, the temple at 
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Delphi is exceedingly poor. Some of the offerings have 
been taken away for the sake of the money, but tiic greater 
part remain there. It is true that the temple was once very, 
opulent, as Homer testifies ; 

*'Nor all the wealth, which the marhle threshold of Phoebus ApoUo^fhe 
Archer. (Aphetor,) ' contains in the locky Pytho." * 

The treasuries indicate its riches, and the plunder committed 
by the Phocians, which gave rise to the Phocic or Sacred 
war, as it was called. It is however supposed that a spolia- 
tion of the temple must have taken place at some more re- 
Biote period, when the wealth mentioned by Homer disap- 
peared ; for no vestige of it whatever was preserved to late^r 
times, when Onomarchus and Phayllua piljaged the temple, aa 
the property [then] removed was of a more recent date than 
that referred to by the poet. For there were once deposited 
kt the treasuries, offerings from spoils, bearing inscriptions, 
with the names of the donors^ as of Gyges, of Crasns^ of the* 
SybaritflB, of the Spinets on tiie Adriatic, and of others also.. 
It would be unbecoming to suppose* that modern and ancient 
treasures were confounded together : other places pillaged by 
these people confirm this view. 

Some persons, however, understanding the word Aphetor 
to signify treasure, and the threshold of the aphetor the reposi- 
tory of the treasure under-ground, say, that this w^ealtii was 
buried beneath the temple, and that Onomarchus and his 
companions attempted to dig it up by night ; violent shocks 
of an earthquake caused them to fly out of the temple, and 
desist from their excavation ; thus others were impressed 
with a dread of uiaking similar attempts. 

9. Of the shrines, the winged shrine* is to be placed among 
fabulous storips. The second is said to have been the work- 
manship of Trophonius and Agamedes, but the present 
shrine^ was built by the Amphictyons. A tomb of Neoptole- 
moa la shown in the sacred enclosure. It was built according 

* d^qr«f(>. • II. ix. 404. ■ A conjecture hy Kramer. 

* Pausanias, h. x. c. 5, speaks of a temple of Apollo at Delphi, which 
^is supposed to have heea constructed by bees, with their combs and 

wings. 

* Of which Spmtharus the Corinihiftn was Uib axohiteci Pamoiaai b. 
X. c« 5« 
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to the injoiiction of an <mc1e. Neoptolemus was killed by ^ 
Macheereus, a Delphian, when, as the table goes, he was seek* 
ing redress from the god for the mnrder of his father, bat, 

probably, he was preparing to pillage the temple. Branchus, 
who presided over the temple at Didjma, is said to have been 
a descendant of Machaereus. 

10. There was anciently a contest held at Delphi, of players 
on the cithara, who executed a paean in honour of the god. It 
WHS instituted by Delphians. But after the Crisaean war the 
Amphictyons, in the time of Eurylochus, established contests 
for horses, and gynmastic sports, in which the victor was 
crowned. These were called Pythian games. The players* 
on the cithara were accompanied by players on the flute, and 
by cithai'ists,2 who performed without singing. They per- 
formed a strain (Mclos),^ called the Fythiaa mood (Nomos).^ 
It consisted of five parts ; the anacrusis, the ampeira, cataoe- 
leusmuSy iambics and dactyls, and pipes.^ Xiiii08thenes,the com- 
mander of the fleet of the Second Ptolemj, and who was .the 
author of a work in ten books on Harbours, composed a melos. 
His object was to celebrate in this melos the contest of Apollo 
with the serpent Pytilion. The anaernsis was intended to ex- 
press the prelude ; the ampeira^ the first onset of the contest $ 
the cattUseleusmas, the contest itself; the iambics and dactyls 
denoted the triumphal strain on obtaining the victory, together 
with musical measures^ of which the dactyl is peculiarly ap- 
propriated to praise^ and the use of the iambic to insult and 
reproach; the syringes or pipes described the death, the 
players imitating the hissings of the expiring monster.^ 

11. Ephurus, whom we generally follow, on account of his 
exactness in these matters, (as Poly bins, a writer of repute, 
testifies,) seems to proceed contrary to his proposed plan, and 
to the promise which he made at the beginning of his work. 
For after having censured those writers who are foml of in- 
termixing fable with history, and after having spoken in 
praise of truth, he introduces, with reference to this oracle, a 
grave declaration, that he considers truth preferable at all 

' KiOaptfiSoit played on the cithara, accompanying it with words. 
' KiGapurraif played on the cithara alone. 

* OraokuFd and M eiaeke propose emendadoiis of the teait of this 
passage. The tnuulatioii is rather a paraphrase. 
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times, but especially in treating subjects of this kind. For it 
is absurd, he says, if, in other things, we constantly follow this 
practice, but that when wo come to speak of the oracle, which 
of all others is the most exempt from deception, we should 
introduce tales so incredible and false. Yet immediately 
afterwards he says, that it is the received opinion that 
Apollo, by the aid of Themis, established this oracle with 
a view to benefit the human race. He then explaiiis these 
benefits, by saying, that men were invited to pursue a more 
oiTiliBed mode of life, and were taught maxims of wisdom by 
orades ; by injimctions to perform or to abstain^ or by posi- 
tive refusal to attend to the prayers of petitioners. Some^ 
he says, suppose, that the god himself in a bodily form di- 
rects these things ; others, that he communicates an intima- 
tion of his will to men [by words]. 

12. And lower down, when speaking of the Delphians and 
Iheir origin, he says, that certain persons, called Pamassii, 
an indigenous tribe^ anciently inluibited Parnassus, about 
which time Apollo, trayersing the country, reclaimed men 
from their savage state, by inducing them to adopt a more 
civilized mode of life and subsistence ; that, setting out from 
Athens on his way to Delphi, he took the same road along 
which the Athenians at present conduct the procession of the 
Pythias; that when he arrived at the Panopeis, he put to 
death Tityus, who was master of the district, a virih nt and 
lawless man; that the Parnassii having joined him iiitbrmed 
him of Python, another desperate man, surnamed the Dragon. 
Whilst he was despatching this man with his aiTows, thej 
shouted. Hie Paian whence has been transmitted the oiistoin 
of singing the Paean bet ore the onset of a battle ; that after the 
death of the Python the Delphians burnt even his tent, as they 
still continue to bum a tent in memorial of these events. Now 
what can be more fabulous than Apollo discharging his arrows, 
chastising Tityi and Pythons, his journey from Athens to 
Delphi, and his travels over the whole country ? If he did 
not consider these as fables, why did he call the fabulous 
Themis a wmnan, and the iabnious dragon a man, unless he 
intended to confound the pnmnces of histoiy and fable* 
His account of the JEtolians is similar to this. After haying 

* Probably, says Palmer, the expression is derived froui U TcaU, O 
strike, or U wai, O youth. 
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asserted Hist their eounti j was nerer ravaged at anj period, 
he says, that at one time it was inhabited by JEtolians, who 
had expelled the Barbarians ; that at another time, ^tolus, 
together with the Epeii from Elis, inhabited it ; [that ^tolus 
was overthrowu by the Epeii,J aud these again by Alcmseoa 
and Diomedes. 

I now return to the Phocians. 

13. Immediately on the sea-coast, next after Anticyra,^ and 
behin P it, is the small city Marathus ; then a promontory, 
Pharygium, which has a shelter for vessels ; then the harbour 
at the farthest end, called Mychus,-^ from the accident of its 
situation bet%veen Helicon and Ascra. 

Nor is Abas,^ tiie seat of an oracle, far from these places^ 
nor Afflbiysosy^ nor Medeon» of the same name as a city in 
Boeotia. 

In the inland partSy next after Delphi, towards the east is 
Daulis^^ a small town, where, it is saidl^ Tereus, the Thracian, 
was prince ; and there they saj is the scene of the £ftb]e of 
Philomela and Procne ; Thucjdides lays it there ; but other 
writers refer it to Megiira. The name of the plaoe is derived 
from the thickets th^e^ (or they call thickets Danli. Homer 
caiQs it Daulisi but subsequent writers Daulia, and the words 

**they who occupied Cyparissus,*** 

are understood in a double sense ; some persons supposing it 
to have its name from the tree of the oountry, but others &om 
a village situated below the Lycoreian territcny. 

14. Panopeus^ the present Pbanoteu% the country of £peius» 
is on the confines of the district of Lebadeia. Here the fable 
places the abode of Tityus. But Homer says, that the Phaea- 
cians conducted Bhadamanthus to Eubcea, 

"in order to see Tityvis, son of the earth;"* 



• Aspra-Spitia. 

• oTTiffBEv, " beiiind it," but Maratlius is on the opposite side of the 
bay. Th« niins are indicated in modem maps. 

' Thf bay of Metochid'Hagia. * Zagofa. 

^ This place is represented in the Austrian map by ruins near Bxafoho* 
But how does Strabo place "not far from** the Crisaean Gulf, Abm, 
which was certainly near Hyampolis, on the borders of the Locri Epicne- 
midii ? It is on the authority of this passage only that geographers have 
placed a second A\m behind Ambiysus, at we foot of Parnassus. 

• Distomo r f BauUa. • II. iL 519. • Od. yii. 324^ 
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they show also in the ishmd a cave called Elarium, from £lara 
the mother of Tityus, and an Heroum of Tityus, and some 
kind of honours are spoken of, which are paid to him* 

Near Lehadeia is Trachin, having the same name as that 
in CEtaea ; it is a small Phocian town. The inhabitaols are 
called Trachinii. 

1 5, Anemoreia ^ has its mane from a pliTsical accident, to 
which it is liahle. It is exposed to violent gusts of wind from 
a place called Catopterias,^ a precipitons mountain^ extending 
ftom Ftonassos. It was a boundary between Delphi and the 
Fbodans, when the Laeedemonians made the Delphians 
separate theifaselyes from the common body of the Fhocians^^ 
and permitted .tiiem to form an ind^>endent state. 

Some call- the place Anemoleia ; it was afterwards called by 
others Hyampolis,^ (and also Hya,) whither we said the Hy- 
antes were banished from Boeotia. It is situated quite in the 
interior, near Parapotainii, and io a different place from Hy- 
ampea on Parnassus. 

Elateia^ is the largest of the Phocian cities, but Homer was 
not acquainted with it, for it is later than his times. It is 
conveuiently situated to repel incursions on the side of Thes- 
saly. Demosthenes^ points out the advantage of its posi- 
tion, in sptakinfi; of the confusion which suddenly arose, when 
a messenger arrived to inform the Prytaneis of the capture of 
Elateia. 

16. Parapotamii is a settlement on the Cephissus^ in the 
neighbourhood of Phanoteus, Olueroneia, and Elateia. This 
place, according to Theopompus, is distant from Chseroneia 
about 40 stadia, and is the boundary between the AmbryBeiSy 
Panopeis, and Daulieis. It is situated at the entrance from 
Bceotia to the Phocians^ upon an eminence of moderate 
height between Parnassus and the mountain [HadyHum, 
where there is an op^ space] of 5 stadia in extent^ through 
which runs the Cephissus^ affording on each side a narrow 
pasB. This riyer has Its source at lalaea, a Phocian dty, as 
Homer testifies ; 

* avf^oc, the wind. • The Look-out. * 457, b. c. 

• This place was destroyed in the Persian war ; no remains existed uo, 
the time of PavnniaB. 

* The ruiiit ate situated on the east of Torkochono^ made a Iree state 
by the Bomftos. Pansanias, b. x. ch. 34* 

• Demos, pro Coioiilu b* c. 338. 
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" fhey who occupied LilsBa, near the source of the Cephissus ; " > 4 

and empties itself into the lake Copais. But Hadylium ex- 
tends 60 stadia, ik> fur as llyphanteiuui, on which Orchoraenus 
is situated. Hesiod also enlarffes on the river and its stream, 
how it takes through the whole of Phocis an obiiciue and 
serpentine course ; 

^ hirh , like a serpent, winds along Panopeua and the strong Glechon, and 

through Orchomenus." * 

The narrow pass near Parapotamii, or Parapotamia, (for 
the name is written both ways,) was disputed in [the Phodani 
war,] for this is the only entrance [into Phocis].^ 

There is a Cephissus in Phocis, another at Athena, and 
another at Salamis. There is a fourth and a fifUi at Sieyon 
and at Sottus i [a aiztii at Argos, having its source in die 
Lyrceiom V At Apollonia,^ alMS near Epidamnus^^ there is 
near the Gymnasium a springy which is called Cephissos. 

17. Daphnns^ is at present in mins. It was at one time a 
city of Phods, and lay close to the fiubcean Sea ; it divided 
the Locri Epicnemidii into two bodies^ namely, liie Locri on 
the side of Boeotia,^ and the Locri on the side of Phocis, which 
then extended from sea to sea. A proof of this is the Sche- 
dieum, [in Daphnus,] called the tomb of Schedius.* [It has 
been already said] tliat Daphnus [divides] Locris into two 
parts, [in such a manner as to prevent] the Epicnemidii anil 
Opuntii from touching upon each other in any part. In after- 
times Daphnus was included within the boundaries of the 
[Opuntii], 

On the subject of Phocis» this may suffice* 

> II. ii. 523. * The quotation is from a lost poem. 

* Conjectures of Groskurd, and approred by Kramer. 

* ^feineke supposes these words to be an interpolation, because no 
mention is made by other writers, nor by Strabo himself, in his pniimer- 
ution of the rivers in Argolis, of the existence of a river called Cephissus 
al Argos. 

* Polina, * DjRidiium, now Durasso. 

The site appeals to have been to the south-east of the modem town 

Neochorio. 

* From hence to the close of the paragraph the text is very corrupt ; 
the restorations are due to the conjectures of Du Theil, Groskurd, and 
Kramer. 

* Schedins, according to Homer, Ih ii. 517, and II. xviL 306, was one 
of the duels of the Phocians* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. LocBifif^ which we are now to desoribey follows next in 
order. 

It is divided into two partet, one of which is occopied hj the 
Locri opposite Eaboea> and, as we have already sidd, form- 
erly consisted of two bodies, situated one on each side of 
Daphnns. The Locri Opui^tii had their surname from Opus,^ 
the capital ; the Epicnemidii from a mountain called Cnemis.^ 
The rest are the Locri Hesperii, who are called also Locri 
Ozol«B. These are separated from the Locri Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii by Parnassus, which lies between them, and by 
the Tetrapolis ut" the Dorians. We shall iiibt speak ol' the 
Opuntii. 

2. Immediately after Halse, where the Boeotian coast oppo- 
site Euboea terminates, is the Opuntian bay. Opus is the 
capital, as the inscription intimates, which is engraved on the 
first of the iive pillars at Thermopylse, near the Polyandrium :^ 

" Opoeis, the capital of the Locri, hides in its bosom those "who died in 
defence of Greece against the Medes." 

It is distant from the sea aboat 15 stadia, and 60 from the 
naval arsenal. The arsenal is Cynus,* a promontory, which 
forms the boundary of the Opuntian bay. The latter is 40 
stadia in extent. Between C^us and Cynus is a fertile plain, 
opposite to .^epsus in Euboea, where are the warm baths^ 
of Hmoles, and is separated by a strait of 160 stadia. 
Deucalion is said to have lived at Cynus. There also is 
shown the tomb of Fyrrha; but that of Deucalion is at 
Athens. Cynus is distant from Mount Cnemis about 50 
stadia. The island Atalanta^ is opposite to Opus, having the 

* The mhiB of Opus sxe indicated as existing between Talanti and 
the sea. 

' A jKwtion of the ridge of (Eta* on the noHh-west of Taknta, now 

Chlomos. 

' A monument, or cenotaph, common to many persons. 

* The site is marked by a tower called Paleopyrgo, near the modem 
Lehtnitis. 

* Mentioned by Athemens, b. iii* Hot springs were generally sacred 

to Hercules. 

* Diodoms Sicnlns asserts that it was separated from the continent by 
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same name as tlie island in front of Attica. It is said, that 
some Opuntii are to be found in the Eleian territorj, whom 
it is not wurth while to uotice, except that they j^retend to 
trace some affinity subsisting between tiiemselves and the 
Locri Opuntii. Homer ^ says that Patroclus was from Opus, 
and that having committed murder undesignedly, he fled to 
Peleus, but that the father Menoetiu-s remained in his native 
country ; for it is to Opus that Achilles promised Menoetius 
that he would bring back Patroclus on his return from the 
Trojan expedition.^ Not that Mencetius was king of the 
Opuntii, bat Ajax the Locrian, who, according to report, was 
born at Narycus. The name of the person killed by Patro- 
clus was iEanes.; a grove^ called after him JElaneimn, and a 
fountain, -^anis, are shown. 

3. Next after Cynus is Alope^ and Daphnns^ which lasl^ 
we have said^ is in ruins. At Alope is a harbour, distant 
from Cjnus about 90 stadia^ and 120 from £lateia, in the 
interior of the countiy. But these belong to the Maliac, 
which is continuous with the Opuntian Gulf« 

4. Next to Daphnusy at the distance of about 20 stadia by 
sea, is Cnemidesi a strong place, opposite to which in EuboeA 
is CensBum, a promontory, looking towards the west and the 
Maliac Gul( and separated by a strait of nearly 20 stadia. 

At Cnemides we are in the territory of the Locri Epicne- 
midii. Here are the Lichades, as they are cLiUed, three islands, 
having their name from Liehas ; they lie in trout of Cnemides. 
Other islands also are met with in sailing along this coast, 
which we purposely pass over. 

At the diatance of 20 stadia from Cnemifles is a harbour, 
above w^hich at the same distance, in the interior, is situated 
Thronium."^ Then the Boagrius, which flows beside Thro- 
nium, empties itself into the sea. It has another name also, 
that of Manes. It is a winter torrent ; whence its bed may 
be crossed at times drj-shod, and at another it is two plethra 
in width. 

Then after these is Scarpheia, at a distance of 10 stadia 

an earthquake ; but statements of this kind were commonly and hastily 
made, where the natural appearances were favourable to them. 
' II. xxiii. 85. « II. xviii. 326. 

* The ruins have been discovered by Gell on an insulated hiU^ near the 

sea-shore. 

* Paieocastro, ui Marmara, near lioiuani. 
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from the sea, and of 30 from TfaromuiD, but at a little [leas 
from its harbour.] ^ Next are KicM and Thermopylae. 

5. It is not worth while to speak of any of the other cities. 
Of those mentioned by Homer, Calliarus is no longer inha- 
bitedy it is now a well-cultiyated plain* Be88% a 8ort of i^ain, 
does not now exist It has its name from an accidental 
qoalitjr, for it abounds with woods. x^P^*^ cxotm Smipf icicy itc. 
It ooght to be written with a doable s^ for it has its name from 
Bessa, a wooded valley, like Nape,^ in the plain of Methymna^* 
which HellanicQS, through ignorance of the local dream- 
stances, improperly calls Lape ; bat the demos in Attica, from 
which the burgh^ are called Besaeenses^ is written with a 
single s. 

6. Tarphe is situated upon a height, at tlie distance of 20 
stadia from [Thioiiiuin]. It has a territorv, productive and 
well wooded ; for this place also has its Duuie iVom its being 
thickly wooded. It is now called Pharygse. A temple of Juno 
Pharygsea is there, called so from the Argive Juno at Pharygae; 
and the inhabitants assert that they are of Arprive origin. 

7. Homer does not mention, at least not iu express words, 
the Locri Hesperii, but only seems to distinguish them from 



as if there were other Locri. They occupied the eitles Ani- 
j)hissa'^ and Naupactus.^ The ]:itter still subsists near Antir- 
rhium.'' It has its name from the ships that were built there, 
either because the HeracHdne constructed their fleet at this 
place, or because the Locri, as Ephorus states, had built ves- 
sels there long before that time. At present it belongs to the 
^tolians, by a decree of Philip. 

8. There also is Chalcis, mentioned by the poet® in the 
JBtolian Catalogae. It is below Calydon, There also is the 
hill Taphiassusy on which is the monument of ISTessus, and of 
the other Centaurs. From the putrefaction of the bodies of 
these people there flows^ it is said» from beneath the foot of 
that hill a stream of water, which ezhsles a fcetid odour, and 

' A conjecture by Groskurd. 

' prfffaai and vdnti, wooded hollows. * In the island of Lesbos. 
* II. ii. 535. ^ Salons, or Lampeni. * Lepanto. 



the people of wl 




' Cafitel de RoomeU. 



» a. ii. 640. 
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contains clots of blood. Hence also the nation had the name 

of Ozolae.* 

Opposite Antirrhium is Molycri ia,- a small -5iitolian city. 

Amphissa is situated at the extreuiity of the CrisiBan plain. 
It was razed, as we have said before, by the Amphictyons. 
CEanthia and Eupalium belong to the Locri, The whole voy- 
age along the coast of the Locri is a little more than 200 stadia. 

9. There is an Alope^both here among the Locri Ozolsa, as 
also among the Epicnemidii, and in the Phthiotis. These are 
a colony of the Epicnemidiiy and the Epiasephyrii a eolooy of 
the OzolsB. 

10» ^tolians are contiiiiioiia with the Locri Hesperii, and 
the iEnianes, who occupy (Eta with the Epicnemidii^ and be- 
tween them Dorians. These last are the people who inha- 
bited the Tetrapolisi which is called the capital of all the 
Dorians. They possessed the cities Erineus^ Bosnm, Pindns» 
GytiniunL Findos is situated above Erineas. A river of the 
same name flows beside it, and empties itself into the Cephis- 
sus, not far from Likea. vSome writers call Pindus, Acy])l)as. 

^gimius, king of these Dorians, when an exile from his 
kingdom, was restored, as they relate, by Hercules. He re- 
quited this favour after the death of Hercules at CEta by 
adopting Hyllus, the eldest of the sons of Hercules, and both he 
and his descendants succeeded hi in in tlie kingdom. It was 
from this place that the Heracleidse set out on their return to 
Peloponnesus. 

1 1. These cities were for some time of importance, although 
they were small, and their territory not fruitful. They were 
afterwards neglected. After what they suffered in the Pho- 
cian war and under the dominion of the Macedonians, JEto- 
lianSy and Athamanes^ it is surprising that even a vestige of 
them should have remained to t!ie time of the Romans. 

It was the same with the ^nianes, who were exterminated 
by ^tolians and Athamanes. The ^tolians were a veiy 
powerful people, and carried on war together with the Aear- 
nanians. The Athamanes were the last of the Epeirotte, who 
attained distinction when the rest were declining, and acquired 
power by the assistance of their Icing Amynander. The 
^nianes, however, kept possession of &ta. 

' From d^tiy, to smell. ' Maarolimne. 

' The site is unkno'wii. 
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12. This mountain extends from Thermopylae and the east, to 
the Ambracian Guif and the west ; it may be said to cut at right 
angles the mountainous tract, extending from Parnassus as far 
aa Pindus, and to the Barbarians who live beyond. The por- 
tion of this mountain verging towards Thermopylie ^ is called 
CEta ; it is 200 stadia in length, rocky and elevated, but the 
highest part is at Thermopylae, for there it forms a peak, and 
terminates with acute and abrupt rocks, continued to the sea. 
It leaves a narrow passage for those who are going from 
Thessaly to Locris. 

13. This passage is called Pylae, or gates, straits, and Ther- 
mopylae, because near the straits are hot springs, which are 
held in honour as sacred to Hercules. The mountain above 
is called Callidromus ; but some writers call by the name of 
Callidromus the remaining part of the range ext/cnding 
thi'ough ^tolia and Acarnania to the Ambracian Gulf. 

At Thermopylae vviihin the straits are strongholds, as 
NiCcTa. on the sea of the Locri, Teicliius and Heracleia above 
it, formerly called Trachin, founded by the Lacedaemonians. 
Heracleia is distant from the ancient Trachin about 6 stadia. 
Next follows Rhoduntia, strong by its position. 

14. These places are rendered diificuit of access by a rocky 
country, and by bodies of water, forming ravines ' through 
which tiiey pass. For besides the Spercheius,^ which flows 
past Anticyra, there is the Dyras, which, it is said, endea- 
voured to extinguish the funeri^ pile of Hercules^ and another 
river, the Melas, distant about 5 stadia from Trachin. He- 
rodotus says,^ that to the south of Trachin there is a deep 
fissure, through which the Asopus, (which has the same name 
as other rivers that we have mentioned,) empties itself into 
the sea without the Pylte, having received the river Phoenix 
which flows from the south, and unites with it. The latter 
river bears the name of the hero, whose tomb is shown near it 
From the Asopus (Phoenix ?) to Thermopylae are 15 stadia. 

15. These places were of the greatest celebrity when they 
formed the keys of the straits. There were frequent contests 
for the ascendency between the inhabitants without and those 
witliin the sUaits. Philip used to call Chalcis and Corinth 
the fetters of Greece with reference to the opportunity which 
they afforded for invasions from Macedonia ; and persons in 

< Near Dcrvend-Elapha. * The Hellada. « B. vii. c. 198, and c. 200. 
vox- U. X 
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later times called both these places and Demetrias ** the 
fetters," for Demetrias commanding Pelion and Ossa, com- 
maDded also the passes at Tempe. Afterwards, however, 
when the whole country was subject to one power, the passes 
were freely open to alL^ 

16. It was at these straits that Leonidas and his com- 
panions, together with a small body of persons from the 
neighbourhood, resisted the numerous forces of the Persians, 
until the Barbarians, making a circuit of the mountains along 
narrow paths, surrounded and cut them to pieces. Their place 
of burlid, the Polyandrium, is still to be seen there, and the - 
celebrated inscripticMi sculptured on theLacedsemonian pillar; 

Stranger, go tell Laced«»non that we lie here in obedience 
to her laws.** 

17. There is also a large harbour here and a temple of 
Ceres, in which the Amphictyons at the time of every Pjlaean 
assembly olfered sacrifice. From the harbour to the Hera- 
cleian Trachin are 40 stadia by land, but by sea to CenaMim^ 
it is 70 stadia. The Spercheius em|)li( s itself immediately 

-without the Pylae. To Pyla3 from the Euripus are 530 stadia. 
And here Locris terminates. The parts without the Fy\x to- 
wards the east, and the Mahac Gulf, belong to the Thessali- 
ans ; those towards the west, to the w^toiians and Acarna- 
nians. The Athamanes are extinct. 

18. The Thessalians form the largest and most ancient 
community. One part of them has been mentioned by Homer, 
and the rest by many other writers. Homer constantly men- 
tions the iBtolians under one name $ he places cities^ and not 
nations dependent upon them, if we except the Curetes, whom 
we must place in the division of ^tolians. 

* We must begin our account with the Thessalians, omitting 
▼ery ancient and fabulous stories, and what is not generallj 
admitted, (as we hare done in other instances,) but propose 
to mention what appears suited to our purpose. 

' Translated according to Kramer's proposed emendation, Demetrias, 
according to Leake, occupies the southern or maritime face of a height 
called Goritza, which projects from the coast of iMaguesia between 2 and 
3 miles to the southward of the middle of Yolo. Paasanlas, b. vii. c. 7, 
says that Philip called Chalda, Gorioth, and Magnesia in Thessaly, the 
*' Keys of Greece." hiryf b. jczziL c. 37. 
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« 

CHAPTER V. 

1. Th^ sea-coast, extending from Thermopylas to the 
mouths of the Peneius/ and the extremities of Pelion, looking 
towards the east, and the northern extremities of Eulxsai is 
tluit of Thessalj. The parts opposite Euboea and Thermo- 
pyl» are occupied by Malienses, and by Achscan Phthiotas ; 
those towards Pelion by the Magnetes. This may be called 
the eastern and maritime side of Thessaly. From either side 
from PelioDy and the Peneius, towards the inland parts are 
Macedonians^ who extend as far as Paeonia, (Pindus ?} and the 
Epeirotic nations* From Thermopylae, the CEtsean and JS(o- 
lian mountains^ which approach close to the Dorians, and 
Parnassus, are parallel to the Macedonians. The side towards 
the Macedonians may be called the northern side ; the other, 
the southern. There remains the western side, enclosed by 
^tolians and Acarnanians, by Araphilochians and Athamanes, 
who are Epnotab ; by tlie territory of the Molotti, formerly 
said to be that of the ^thices, and, in short, by the country 
about Pindiis. Thessaly,^ in the interior, is a plain country 
for the most part, and has no mountains, except Pelion and 
Ossa. These mountains rise to a considerable lieight, but do 
not encompass a large tract of country, but terminate in the 
plains. 

2. These are the middle parts of Thessaly, a district of very 
fertile country, except that part of it which is overflowed by 
riyers. The Peneius flows through the middle of the country, 
and receiving many rivers, frequently overflows. Formerly, 
according to report, the plain was a lake ; it is enclosed on all 
aides inland by mountains, and the sea^coast is more elevated 
than the plains. When a chasm was formed, at the place now 
called Tempe, by shocks of an earthquake, and Ossa was riven 
from Olympus, the Peneius flowed out through it to the sea, 
and drained this tract of country. Still there remained the 
large lake Nessonis, and the lake Bmbeis ; which is of less 
extent than the Nessonis, and nearer to the sea-coast 

» The Salambria. 

* This paragraph is translntffl ns proposed by Meineke, who has fol- 
lowed the suggcsiioas of Du Titeilf Groskurd, and Kramer, in correcting 
ihe text. 

s 2 
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3. Such then is Thessalj, whicli is divided into four parts, 
Phthiotis, llestia30tis, Thessaliotis, and Pelasgiotis. 

PhthiutiB cuiuprises the southern parts, extending along 
CEta from the Maliac and (or) PylaVc Gulf ^ as far as Dolopia 
and Pindus, increasing in breadth to Pharsalia and the Thes- 
salian plains. 

TT*^stifi*otis comprises the western parts and those between 
Pindus and Upper Macedonia ; the rest is occupied by the 
inhabitants of the plains below Hestiaeotis, who are called 
PelasgiotaB, and approach close to the Lower Macedonians ; by 
the [Thessalians] also, who possess the country next in 
order, as far as the coast of Magnesia. 

The names of many cities might here be enumerated, 
which are celebrated on other accounts, but particularly as 
being mentioned by Homer ; few of them, however, but most 
of all Larisa, preserye their ancient importance. 

4. The poet having divided the whole of the country, whicli 
we call Tliessaly, into ten' parts and dynasties^ and having 
taken in addition some portion of the CEtaean and Locrian ter- 
ritory, and of that also which is now assigned to the Macedon- 
ians, shows (what commonly happened to every country) the 
changes which, entirely or in part, they undergo according to 
the power possessed by their respective governors. 

5. The poet first enumerates the Thessalians subject to 
Achilles, wlio occupied the southern side, and adjoined (£ta, 
and the Locri Epicuemidii j 

*' All who dwelt in Pelasgic Argos ; they who occnpicd AItts, Alope, and 
Trarhin ; they who possessed Phthia, and Hf lln?, abounding with, beauti- 
ful wouien, were called Myrmidones, Hellenes, aud Achaei."* 

He joins together with these the people under the command of 
Phoenix, and makes them compose one common expedition. 
The poet nowhere mentions the Dolopian forces in the battles 
near IHum, neither does he introduce their leader Phcenix, as 
undertaking, hke Nestor, dangerous enterprises. But Fhosniz 
is mentioned by others, as by Pindar, 

> G. of Zeitun. 

* The ten states or dynasties mentioned by Homer were those of, 1, 
Achilles. 2. Protesilaiis. 3. Eumelus. 4. Philoctetes. 5. Podalirius 

and Machaon. 6. Eiirypyhis. 7. Polypa^es. 8. Gnneus. 9. Pro- 
thoiis. These are nanu'd in the Catnlorrue in the 2nd Bof)k of the Iliad j 
the 10th, Dolopia, oi which PhoBmx was chief, in ii. xvi. i96. 

• II. u. 681. 
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*' Who led a brave band of Dolopian slingers, 

Who were to aid the javelins of the Danai, tamers of horses*" 

The words of the poet are to be understood according to the 
figure of the grammarians, by which something is suppressed, 
for it would be ridiculous for the king to engage in the expe- 
dition, 

I live at the extremity of Phihia, chief of the Dolopians," 0 

and his subjects not to accompany him. For [thus] he would 

not appear to be a comrade of Achilles in the expedition, but 
only as the commander of a small body of men, and a speaker, 
and if so, a counsellor. The verses seem to imply this mean- 
ing, for they are to this effect, 

"To be an eloc^uent speaker, and to achiere great deeds.*** 
From this it appears that Homer considered the forces 
under Achilles and Phoenix as constituting one body ; but the 
places mentioned as being under the autboritj of Achilles, are 
subjects of controversy. 

Some have understood Pelasgic Argos to be a Thessalian 
city, formerly situated near Xarisa, but now no longer in ex- 
istence. Others do not understand a city to be meant by this 
name, but the Thessalian plain, and to have been so called by 
Abas^ who establi^ed a colony there frmn Aigos* 

6. With respect to Phthia, some suppose it to be the same 
as Hellas and Achaia, and that these countries form the south- 
ern portion in the division of Thessaly into two parts. But 
others distinguish Phthia and Hellas. The poet seems to dis- 
tinguish them in these verses ; 

"they who occupied Phthia and Ilelias,"* 

as if they were two countries. And, again, 

" Then far avray through wide Greece I fled and came to Phthia,*** 
and. 

There are many Achnan women in Hellaa and Phthia."* 

The poet then makes these places to be two, but whether 
cities or countries he does not expressly say. Some of the 
later writers, who affirm that it is a country, suppose it to 
have extended from Palaepharsalus to Thebie Phthiotides. 

In this country also is Thotidium, near both the ancient and 
the modern Pharsalus; and it is conjectured from Tlieti- 

^ IL i%. 480. s II. ix. 443. Ml. iu 683. 

« 11. ix. 498. ML ix. 395. 
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dium that the country, in which it is situated, was a part of 
that under the command of Achilles. Others, who regard it 
as a city, allege that the Pharsalii show at the distance of 60 
stadia from their own city, a city in ruins, which they helieve 
to be Hellas, and two springs near it, Messeis and Hypereia. 
But the Mditflsenses saj, that at the distance of about 10 
stadia from their city, was situated Hellas on the other side 
of the Enipeus,^ when their own city had the name of Pyrrha, 
and tluit the Hellenes migrated from Hellas, which was built 
in a low situation, to theirs. They adduce in proof of tliis 
tlie tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, ^vhich is in 
their market-place. For according to historians, Deucalion 
was king of Phthiotis and of all Thessaly. The Enipeus flows 
from Othrys^ beside Pharsalus,^ and empties itself into the 
Apidaniis,^ and tlie latter into the Peneius. 

Thus much, then, respecting the Hellenes. 

7. The people under the command of Achilles, Protesilaus^ 
and Philoctetes, are called Phthii. The poet furnishes evi» 
dcnce of this. Having recited in the Catalogue of those 
under the command of Achilles^ 

« die people of Phdiia,"' 

he represents them at the battle at the ships, as remaining in 
the ships with Achilles, and inactive ; but those under the 
command of Philoctetes, as fighting with INIedon [as their 
. leader], and those under the command of Protesilaus, \vitli 
Podarces [as their chiefj. Of these the poet speaks in 
general terms ; 

'Hhere were i;<Totian& laones wearing long robes, Locri, Phthii, and 

illustrious EpeiL'** 

But here he particularizes them ; 

'*at the head of the Phthii fotiglit Medon and Podarces, firm in battle. 
These armed with breastplates fought together with Boeoti, at the head of 
the magnanimous Phthii, keeping away the enemy from the ships.*' ' 

Perhaps the people with Eurypylus were called Phthii, aa 
thej bordered upoa the countr}^ of the latter. At preaent, 
however, historians assign to Magnesia the country about 
Ormenium, which was subject to EurjpyluSy and the whole of 
that subject to Philoctetes ; but they regard the country un- 

' The Vlacho. ' Part of the ranap of Mount Gura. 

* Satalda. The plain of PharsaUa la lu the north. * The Gura. 

* IK 11. 683. • U. xiiL 685. ' U. ziiL 693» 699. 
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der the commaTi(! of Protesilaus as belonging to Phthia, from 
Dolopia and riiidus to tlie sea of Magnesia; but as far as tbi; 
city Antron, (now written in the plural number,) which was 
subject to Protesilaus, beginning from Trachiuia and O^ta, is 
the width of the territory belonging to Peleus and Acbillefi. 
But this is nearly the whole length of the Maliac Gulf. 

8. They entertain doubts respecting Halus and Alope, 
whether Homer means the places which are now comprised 
in the Phthiotic government^ or those among the Locri, since 
the dominion of Achilles extended hither as well as to Tra- 
chin and the CBtnan territory. For Halns and Halias, as 
well as Alope, are on the coast of the Locri. But some soh- 
stitute Halios for Alope, and write the verse in this manner i 

** they who Inhabited Halus, and Halius, and Trachin.** ' 

But the Phthiotic Halus lies under the extremity of the moun- 
tain OthrySy which lies to the north of Phthiotis, and borders 
upon the mountain Typhrestus apd the Dob plans, and 
thence stretches along to the country near the Maliac Gulf. 
Haius>^ either masculine or feminine, for it is used in both 
genders, is distant from Itonus^ about 60 stadia. Athamas 
founded Halus ; it was destroyed, but subsequently [restored by 
the Pharsalii]. It is situated above the Crocian pkin, and the 
river Amphrysus^ flows by its walls. Below the Crocian plain 
lies Theto Phthiotides ; Halus likewise, which is in Achaia, 
is called Phthiotis ; this, as well as the foot of Mount Othrys, 
approaches close to the Malienses. A& Phylace too, which was 
under the command of Protesilaus, so Halus also belongs to 
Phthiotis, which adjoins to the Malienses. Halus is distant from 
Thebes about 100 stavlia, and lies in the middle between Pluir- 
salus and Thebse Phthiotides. Philip, howevtr, took it from 
the latter, and assigned it to the Pharsalii. Thus it happens, 
as we have said before, that boundaries and the distribution of 
nations and places are in a state of continual ehange. Thus 
Sophocles also called Phthiotis, Trachinia, Arteniidurns places 
Halns on the coast beyond the Maliac Gulf,' but as belonging 
to Phthiotis. For proceeding thence in the direction of the 
Peneius, he places Pteleum after Antron, then Halus at the 
distance of 110 stadia from Pteleum. 

« II. ii. 682. « o' AXoc, or T/"AXoc. > Arinyrus. 

• Hence Vixgil, Geor. 3, calls A^ulio, Pdiiior ab Amphryso. 
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I h&re already spoken of Tracbin, and described the nature 
of the place. The poet mentions it hj name. 

9. As Homer frequently mentions the Spercheius as a river 

of the country, having its source in the Typhrestus, a Dryo- 
pian mountain, formerly called [Tymphrestus], and empty- 
ing itself near Thermopylae, between Trachin and Lamia,* he 
might imply that whatever parts of the Maliac Gulf were 
either within or without the Pyla), were subject to Achilles. 

The Spercheius is distant about 30 stadia from Lamia, 
which lie? Rhove a plain, extending to the Maliac GuU'. That 
the Spercheius is a river of the country [subject to Achil- 
les], appears from the words of Achilles, who says, that he 
had devoted his hair to the Spercheius ; and from the cir- 
cumstance^ that MenesthiuSy one of bis commanders^ was said 
to be the son of Spercheius and the sister of Achilles. 

It is probable that all the people nnder the command of 
Achilles and Patroelus, and who liad accompanied Peleus in 
his banishment from ^gina» had the name of Myrmidons^ 
but all the Phthiots were called Achseans. 

10. They reckon in the Fhthiotic district, which was sub- 
ject to Achilles, beginning from the Malienses, a considerable 
4iumber of towns» and among them Thebse Phthiotides, Echi* 
nus, Lamia, near which the war was carried on between the 
Macedonians and Antipater, against the Athenians. In this 
war Leosthenes, the Athenian general, was killed, [and Leon- 
natus,] one of the companions of Alexander the king. Be- 
sides the above-mentionecf towns, we must add [Narthac]ium, 
Erineus, Coroneia, of the same name as the town in Boiotia, 
Mclitcea, Thaumaci, Proerna, Pharsalus, Eretria, of the same 
name as the Euboic town, Paraeheloi'tne, of the same name 
as those in ^tolia ; for here also, near Lamia, is a river Ache- 
lous, on the banks of which live the Parachi loTlae. 

This district, lyin? to the north, extended to the north- 
western territory of the Asclepiadie, and to the territory of 
Eurypylus and Protesilaus, inclining to the east ; on the south 
it adjoined the CEtaean territory, which was divided into four- 
teen demi, and ctHitained Heradeia and Dryopis, which was 
once a community of four cities, (a Tetrapolis,) like Doris, 
and arnonnted the capital of the Dryopes in Peloponnesus, 
To the CEtaean district belong also the Acyphas^ Parasopias, 

' Isdln or Zeitun. 
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CEneiad;L% and Anticyra, of the same name as the town among 
the Locri Hesperii. I do not mean that these divisions al- 
ways continued the same, for they underwent various changes. 
The most remarkable, however, are worthy of notice. 

11. The poet with sutiicient clearness describes the situation 
of the Dolopes, as at the extremity of riithia, and says that 
both they and the Phthiotad were under the command of the 
same chief, Peleus ; 

" I lived," he says, "at the farthest part of Phthia, king of the Dolopes."* 
Peleus, however, had conferred on him the authority. 

This region is close to Pindos, and the places about it^ most 
of which belong to the Thessalians. For in consequence of 
tiie renown and ascendency of the Thessalians and Mace- 
donians^ those Epeirotae, who bordered nearest upon them, be* 
came, some voluntarily, others by force, incorporated among 
the Macedonians and Thessalians. In this manner the Atha- 
manes, -^thices, and Talares were joined to the Thessalians, 
and the Orestie, Pelagones, and EHmiotre to the Macedonians. 

12. Piiidus is a large mountaia, having on the north JNIace- 
donia, on the west Perrhoebi, settlers from another country, 
on the south Dolopes, [and on the east llestiseotis] which 
belongs to Thessaly. Close upon Pindus dwelt Talares, 
a tribe of Molotti, detached from the Muhjtti about Mount 
Tomarus, and -^thicea, among whom the poet says the Cen- 
taurs took refuge when expelled by Peirithous.^ They 
are at present, it is said, extinct. But this extinction is to 
be understood in two senses ; either the inhabitants have 
been exterminated, and the country deserted, or the name of 
the nation exists no longer, or the community does not pre- 
serve its ancient form. Whenever the community, which 
continues, is insignificant, we do not think it worth while to 
record either its existence or its change of name* But when 
it has any just pretensions to notice^ it is necessary to remark 
the change which it has undergone. 

18. It remains for us to describe the tract of sea-coast sub- 
ject to Achilles: .we begin from Thermopylae, for we have 
spoken of the coast of Lc^s, and of the interior. 

Thermopylfld is separated from the Ceneeum by a strait 70 
stadia across. Coasting beyond the Pylae, it is at a'distance 
from the Spercheius of about iO, (60 ?) and thence to Phalara 

Ml. ix. 484. » IL ii. 744. 
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of 20 stadia. Above Phalara, 50 stadia from the sea, lies the 
city of the [Luiiiians]. Then coasting along the shore 100 
stadia, we find above it, Echinus. At the distance of 20 stiidia 
from the following tract of coast, in the interior, is Lari^a 
Creniaste, which has the name also of Larisa Pelasgia. 

14. Then follows a small island, Myoniiesns ; next An- 
tron ; which was subject to Protesilaus. Thus much concern- 
ing the territory subject to Achilles. 

As the poet, in naming the chiefs, and cities under their 
rule, has divided the country into numerous well-known parts, 
and has given an accurate account of the whole circuit of 
Thessaly, we shall follow him, as before^ in completing the 
description of this region. 

Next to the people under the command of Achilles, he 
enumerates those tinder the command of Protesilaus. They 
were situated, next, along the sea-coast which was subject to 
Achilles, as far as Antron. The boundary of the country 
under the command of Protesilaus, is determined by its being 
situated without the Maliac Gulf, yet stiU in Fhtbiotis, though 
not within Phthiotis subject to Achilles. ' 

Phylace' is near Theba^ Phthiotides, which was subject to 
Protesihius, as were also Ilalus, Luri.-^u Ci tiiiiaste, and Deme- 
trium, all of which lie to the east of Mount Othrys. 

The Demetrium he speaks of ^ as an enclosure sacred to Ceres, 
and calls it Pyrasus. Pyrasus was a city with a good harbour, 
having at the distance of 2 stadia from it a grove, and a temple 
consecrated to Ceres. It is distant from Thebae 20 sta<Iia. 
The latter is situated above Pyrasus. Above Thebic in the 
inland parts is the Crocian plain at the extremity of the moun- 
tain Othrys. Through this plain flows the river Amphrysus. 
Above it is the Itonus, where is the temple of the Itonian 
Minerva, from which that in Boeotia has its name, also the 
river Cuarius. [Of this river and] of Arne we have spokea 
in our account of Boeotia. 

These places are in Thessaliotis^ one of the four divisions of 
all Thessaly, in which were the possessiops of Eurypylus. 
Phyllus, where is a temple of the Phylbean Apollo, Ichnio^ 
where the Ichnaan Themis is worshipped, Cterus, and [all 
the places as far as] Athamania, are induded in Thessaliotis* 

At Antron, in the strait near Euboca, is a sunk rock, called 

* Above S. Tiicuduio. " II. ii. G^j. 
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the Ass of Antron.'* Next are Pteleam and Halus ; next 
the temple of Ceres, and Fyrasns in niins ; above these, Theh» ; 
then Pjrrha, a promontory, and two small islands near, one of 
which is called Tjrths^ the other Deucalion. Somewhere 
here ends the territory of Phthiotis. 

15. The poet next mentions the people under Eumelus, and 
the continuous tract of coast which now belongs to Magnesia, 
and the Pelasgiotis. 

Pherae is the termination of tlio Pelasgic plains towards 
Magnesia, which plains extend as i'ar as Pelion, a distance of 
160 stadia. Pagaste is the naval arsenal of Phera:', irom wliich 
it is distant 90 stadia, and 20 from lolcus. lolcus has been 
razed from ancient times. It was from this place that Pelias 
despatched Jason and the ship Argo. Paj::isfe had its name,* 
ac cording to mjthologists, from the building of the ship Argo 
at this place. Others, with more probability, suppose that the 
nameof the place was derived from the springs, {Tcvyoi) which 
are very numerous and copious. Near it is Aphetse^ (so 
named) as the starting-place ^ from which the Argonauts set 
off. lolcus is situated 7 stadia from Demetrias, overlooking 
the sea. Demetrias was founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
who called it after his own name. It is situated between 
Nelia and Pagaa» on the sea. He collected there the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring small cities^ Kelia, Fagasas, Orme* 
nium, and besides these, Bhizus, Sejnasi Olizon, Brnbe, and 
lolcus, which are at present villages belonging to Demetrias. 
For a long time it was a station for yessels, and a royal seat of 
the Macedonian kings. It had the command of Tempe, and 
of both the mountains Pelion and Ossa. At present its ex- 
tent of power is dimluished, yet it still surpasses all the ciiieo 
in Magnesia. 

The lake Bccbcis '^ is nearPherae,* and approaches close to 
the extrcnutics of Pelion and Magnesia. Boebe is a small 
place situated on the lake. 

As civil dissensions and usurpations reduced the floiiri^li- 
ing condition of lolcus, formerly so powerful, so they ali'ected 
PhersB in the same manner, which was raised to prosperity, 
and was destroyed by tyrants. 

Near Demetrias flows the Amaurus* The continuous line 

' ^fiyvvfii^ to fasten. * A^rripiov, a 8tarting*place. 

' Karlas. * Yelestiiuu 
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of coast is called also lolcus. Here was held the Pylaic 
(Peliac ?) assembly and festival. 

Artemidorus places the Gulf of Pagasoe farther from Deme- 
trias, near the places subject to Philoctetes. In the gulf he saja 
is the island Cicjnethus/ and a small town of the same name. 

16* The poet next enumerates the cities subject to Philoc- 
tetes. 

Methone is not the Thracian Methone razed by Philip* 
We have already noticed the change of name these places and 
others in the Peloponnesus have undergone. Other places 
enumerated as subject to Philoctetes^ are Thaumaciay Olizoni 
and Melib<fi% all fdong the shore next adjacent. 

In front of the Magnetes lie clusters of islands ; the most 
celebrated are Sciathus,^ Peparethus^' Icus/ Halonnesus^ and 
ScyruSi^ which contain cities of the same name. Scyrus how- 
eyer is the most famous of any for the friendship which sub- 
sisted between Lycomedes and Achilles, and for the birth and 
education of Neoptolemus, the son ut' Achilles. In after 
tiiucs, when Philip became poweiiVil, perceiving that the 
Athenians were mastei'S of the sea, and sovereigns both of 
these and other islands, he made those islands which lay near 
' his vwn country more celebrated than any of the rest. For 
as his object in waging war was the sovereignty of Greece, 
he attacked those places first which were nojir him ; and as 
he attached to Macedonia many parts of Magnesia itself, of 
Thrace, and of the rest of the surrounding country, so also he 
seized upon the islands in front of Magnesia, and made the 
possession of islands which were before entirely unknown, a 
subject of warlike contention, and brought them into notice. 

Scyrus however is particularly celebrated in ancient his- 
tories. It is also highly reputed for the excellence of ita 
goats, and the quarries of variegated marble, such as the 
Carystian, the iNencalliany (Docimsean?) the Synnadic» and 
the Hierapolitio kinds. For there may be seen at Rome 
columns, consisting of a single stone, and large slabs of 
variegated marble, (from Scyrus,) with which the city is em- 
Mlished both at the public charge and at the expense of indi- 
viduals, which has caused works of white marble to be little 
esteemed. • 

Trikeri. * Sciatlios. ^ Scopelo? 

* Selidromi? • Scyros. 
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17. T})e poet havini: ]iroce€'ded so far alonj}^ the MaL';nosian 
coast, returns to Upper Thessaly, for beginning irom l)(>lo|)ia 
and Find us he goes through the region extending along • 
Phthiotis to Lower Thessaly. 

They who occupy Trtcca md rocky Ithome.'* 

These places belong to Histimtis, wliieh was formerly called 
Doris. When it was in the possession of the Perrhaebi, who de- 
stroyed HistiaDOtis in Euba^a, and had removed the inhabitants 
by force to the continent, they gave the country the eh me of 
Histiseotis, on account of the great numbers of Histiaeans among 
the settlers. This country and Dolopia are called Upper Thes- 
saly, which is in a straight line with Upper Macedonia, as 
Lower Thessaly is in a straight line with Lower Macedonia. 

Tricca,^ where there is a very ancient and famous temple of 
^Esculapiusy borders upon the Dolopes, and the parts about 
Pindus. 

Ithonie, which has the same name as the Messenian Ithome, 
ought not, they say, to be pronounced in this manner, but 
should be pronounced without the first syllable, Thome, for 
this was its former name. At present, it is changed to 
[Thumaeum]. It is a spot strong by nature, and in reality 
rocky. It lies between four strong-holds, which form a square, 
Tricca, Metropolis, Pelinnaeum, and Gomphi.^ Ithome be- 
longs to the district of the Metropolitte. Metropolis was 
formed at first out of three small obscure cities, and after- 
wards 'more were included, and among these Ithome* Calli- 
machus says in his Iambics, 

among the Veiiuses, (for the goddess beai5 seveial titles,) Venus Cast- 
nietis surpasses all others in wisdom," 

for she alone accepts the sacrifice of swine. Certainly Calli- 
machus, if any person could be said to possess information, 
"was well informed, and it was bis object, as he himself says, 
all liis lif(^ to relate these fables. Later writers, however, 
have provfd that there was not one Venus only, but several, 
who acce[)ted that sacrifice, from among whom the aoddess 
worshipped at Metropolis came, and that this [foreign] rite 
was delivered down by one of the cities which contributed to 
form that settlement. 

» II. ii. 729. ' Tricala. 

' The ruins are pointed out to the south of Stagus Kalabak. 
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Pharcadon also is situated in the HestiaBOtis. The Peneius 
and the Curalius How through it. The Curalius, after flow- 
• iDpr heside the temple of the Itonian Minerva, empties itself 
into the Peneius. 

The Peneius itself rises in Mount Pindus, as I have before 
said. It leaves Tricca, Pelinnaeum, and Pharcadon on the 
left hand, and takes its course beside Atrax and Larisa. 
After having received the rivers of the Thessaliotis it flows 
onwards through Tempe, and it empties itself into the sea. 

HistorianB speak of CEchalia, the city of Eurjtus, as exist- 
ing in these parts^ in Eubosa also^ and in Arcadia ; but some 
give it one name» others another, as I have said in the de- 
scription of Peloponnesus. 

They inquire particularly, which of these was the city 
taken bj HercnleSy and which was the citj intended bj the 
author of the poem, '^The Capture of CEchalia?" 

The places, however, were subject to the Asclepiads. 

18. The poet next mentions the country which was under 
the dominion of Eurypylus ; 

" They who possessed Ormenium and the spring Hypcreia, 

And tiiey who occupied Asterium and the white peaks of Titanus." * 

Ormenium is now called Orminium. It is a village situ- 
ated below Pelion, near the Fagasitic Gulf, but was one of 
the cities which contributed to form the settlement of Deme- 
trias, as I have before said. 

The lake Boebeis must be near, because both Bcebe and 
Ormenium belonged to the cities lying around Demetrias. 

Ormenium is distant by land 27 stadia from Demetrias, 
The site of Iolcns> which is on the road, is distant 7 stadia 
from Demetrias, and the remaining 20 from Ormenium, 

Demetrius of Scepsis says, that Plioenix came from Or- 
menium, and that he fled thence from liis father Arayntor, 
the son oi' Orraenus, to Phthia, to king Peleus. For this place 
wag founded by Ormenus, the son of Cercaphus, the son of 
yT'oItis. The sons of Ormenus were Amyntor and Euoemon ; 
the son of the foniicr was Phoenix, and of the hitter, Eurypy- 
lus. The succession to his possessions was preserved secure 
for Eurypyhis, after tiie departure of Phcenix from his home, 
and we ought to write the verse of the poet in this manner : 

> li. ii. 734. 
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" as when I first left Ormenium, abounding with flocks," * 

instead of 

" left Hellas, aboimdiiig with beautiful women.'* 

But Crates makes Phoenix a PhocsBan, conjecturing tbis 
from the helmet of Meges, which UlysseB wore on the night 
expedition ; of w:hich helmet the poet says, 

** Autoiycus brought it away from Elepn, out of the house of Amyntor, 
the son of Ormenus, having broken through the thick wails.'*' 

Now Eleon was a small city on Parnassus^ and by Amyn- 
tor, the son of Ormenus, he could not mean any other person 
than the father of Phoenix, and that Autoiycus, who lived on 
Parnassus, was in the habit of digging through the houses of 
his neighbours, which is the common practice of every house- 
breaker, and not of persons living at a distance. But Deme- 
trius the Scepsian says, that there is no such place on Par- 
nassus as Eleon, but Neon, which was built after the Trojan 
war, and that digging through houses was not confined to 
robbers of the neighbourhood. Other things might be ad- 
vanced, but I am unwilling to insist long on this subject. 
Others write the words 

** from Heleon ; ** 

but this is a Tanagriau town i and the words 

''Then far away I fled through Hellas and came to PhthU,'" 
would make this passage absurd. 

Hypereia is a spring in the middle of the city of the Phe- 
Tm [subject to Eumelus]. It would therefore be absurd [to 
assign it to Eurypylus]. 

Titanus* had its name from the accident of its colour, for 
the soil of the countiy near Arne and [ Aphejtie is white, and 
Asterium is not far from these places. 

19. Continuous with this portion of Thessaly are the peo- 
ple subject to Polypoetes. 

*• They who posst s^ed Arjrissa; those who inhabited Gyrtone,* 
Orthe, Eloue, and the white city Ohjosson."* 

This country was formerly inhabited by perrhaebi, who 

> II. ix. 447. ' IL X. 226. » II. ix. 421. 

* TiravoQ^ chalk. * Tcheritchiano. 

« 11. ii. 738. 
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possessed the part towards the sea and the Peneius, as far as * 
its mouth and the city Gyrton, belonging to the district Per- 
rhasbis. Afterwards tlie Lapithae, Ixion and his son Peiri- 
thous, having reduced liie Perrhoebi,^ got possession of these 
places. Peirithous took possession also of Pelion, having ex- 
pelled by force the Centaurs, a savage tribe, who inhabited 
it. These 

*' he drove from Pelion to the neighbourhood of the iBthicee, ' ' 

but he deliyered up the plains to the Lapith». The Perrhiebi 

kept possession of some of these parts, those, namely, towards 
Olympus, and in some places they lived intermixed altogether 
with the Lapitha3. 

. Argissa, the presetit Artrura, is situated upon the banks of 
the Peneius. Atrax lies above it at the distance of 40 stadia, 
close to the river. The intermediate country along the side 
of tlie river was occupied by Perrhaebi. 

Some call Orthe the citadel of the Phalannaei. Phalanna 
is a Perrha^blc city on the Peneius, near Tempe. 

The Perrhaebi, oppressed by the Lapithai, retreated in tii c-it 
numbers to the mountainous country about Pindus, and to the 
Athamanes and Dolopes ; but the Larisaei became masters of 
the country and of the Ferrha3bi who remained there. The 
Larissei lived near the Peneius, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Perrhsebi. They occupied the most fertile portion of the 
plains, except some of the very deep valleys near the lake 
J^essoniSy into which the river, when it overflowed, usually 
carried away a portion of the arable ground belonging to 1^ 
L&ris»i^ who afterwards remedied this by making embank- 
ments. 

These people were in possession of Perrhabia, and levied 
imposts until Philip became master of the country. 

Larisa is a place situated on Ossa, and there is Larisa 

Cremaste, by some called Pelasgia. In Crete also is a city 

Larisa, the inhabitants of which were embodied with those of 
Hierapytna ; and from this place the plain below is called the 
Larisian plain. In Peloponnesus the citadel of the Argives is 

' Meineke suggests the reading fitra?^» between, instead of fuxfn, as 
far as. 

' The words after PeiiliiEln, f'g ri^v iv ry ftttroyaigi irorafiiaVy into the 
conniry in the interior lying along the river, are omitted, as suggested 
by Meineke. * II. ii. 744. 
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called Larisa, and there is a river Larisns^ which separates 
Eleia from Dyme. Theopompas mentions a city Larisa, situ- 
ated on the immediate confines of this country. In Asia is 
Larisa Phriconis near Cume, and another Larisa near Hamax- 

itus, in the Troad. There is also an Ephcsian Larisa, and a 
Larisa in Syria. Ai oO sta<iia iVom Mitylene are tlic Lari- 
saean rocks, on the road to Methymne. There is a Larisa in 
Attica ; and a village of this name at the distance of 30 stadia 
from Tralleif?, sitnated above the city, on the road to the plain 
of the Cayster, passins" by Mesogis towards the temple of 
Mater Isodroma. This Larisa has a similar position, and 
po..(.Qapq similar advantages to those of Larisa Cremaste ; tor 
it has abundance of water and vinpyard.s. Perhaps Jupiter 
had the appellation of Lari?a^us from this place. There is 
also on the left side of the Pontus (Enxine) a village called 
Larisa, near the extremities of Mount Haemus^ between Nau- 
lochus [and Olessus].^ 

Oloosson. railed the White, from its chalky soil, Elone, and 
Gonnus are Perrhaebic cities. The name of Elone was changed 
to that of Leimone. It is now in ruins. Both lie at the foot 
of Olympus, not very far from the river Eurotas, which the 
poet calls Titaresius. 

20. The poet speaks both of this river and of the Fer- 
rhasbi in the subsequent yerses, when he says, 

** Guneus brought from C}T)hu8 two and tAvrnty vessels. His followers 
were Enienes and Peicebi, firm in battle. They dwelt near the winiry 
Podona, and tilled the fields about the lovely TitareBtne." * 

He mentions therefore these places as belonging to the Per- 
rbabi, which comprised a part of the Hestia otis.*^ ht^y were 
in part Perrha'bic towns, which were subject to Polypoetes. 
He assigned them however to the Lapithse, because these 
people and the Perrha^bi lived intermixed together, and the 
Lapithffi occu])ied the plains. The country, which belonged 
to the PerrlMcbi, was, for the most part, subject to the La- 
pithse, but the Perrhsebi possessed the more mountainous , 
tracts towards Olympus and Tempe, snch as Cyphus, Dodone, 
and the country about the river Titaresius. This river rises 

* Grosknrd suggests the insertion here of Messemhria or Odessus* 
Kramer is inclined to adopt tin- latter. 
' II. ii. 7 18. > Or Pelasgiotis. Gnskurd. 

VOL. U. L 
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in tbe moimtain Titariii8» which is part of Olymptts. It flows 
into the plain near Tempo bebnglng to PerrhaBbia^ and some- 
where there enters the Feneiiis. 

The water of the Peneius is dear^ that of the Titaresius 
is uDctnous ; a property arising from some matter, which 
prevents the streams mingling with each other, 

" but runs oyer the surface like oiL" ' 

Because the PerrhsBbi and Lapitlue lived intermingled to- 
gether, Simonides calls aU those people Pdasgiota^ who oe- 
eupj die eastern parts about Gjrton and the mouths of the 
Peneius, Ossa, Pelion, and the country about Demetrias, and 

the places in the plain, Larisa, Crannon, Scotussa, Mopsium, 
Atrax, and the parts near the lakes Nessonis and Bcebeis. 
The poet mentions a few only of these places, either because 
they were not inhabited at all, or badly inhabited on account 
of the inundations which had happened at various times. 
For the poet does not mention even the lake Nessonis, but the 
Boebeis (^nly, which is much smaller, for its water remained 
constant) and this alone remains, while the former probably 
was at one time filled irregularly to excess, and at another 
contained no water. 

We have mentioned Scotussa in our accounts of Dodona, 
and of the oracle, in Thessaly, when we observed that it was 
near Scotussa. Near Scotussa is a tract called Cynoscephalse. 
It was here that the Romans with their allies tiie J&tolians, and 
their general Titus Quintius, defeated in a great battle Philip, 
son of Demetrius, king of Macedon. 

21. Something of the same kind has happened in the terri* 
tory of Magnetis. For Homer having enumerated many 
places of this country, calls none of ihem Magnetes^ but iJiose 
only whom he indicates in terms obscure^ and not easily un- 
derstood ; 

"They who dwelt about Peneius and PeUon with waving woods.*'* 

Now about the Peneius and Pelion dwell those (already 
mentioned by Homer) who occupied Gyrton, and Ormeniumt 
and many other nations. At a still greater distance from 
PelioUy according to later writers, were Magnetes, begin- 
ning from the peoploi that were subject to Eumelus. These 

/Il.ii.754 ML U, 756. 
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writers, on account of the continual removab from one settle* 
ment to another^ alterations in the forms of goyemment^ and 
intermixture of races, seem to confound both names and na- 
tions, which sometimes perplexes persons in these times, as is 
£b»t to be observed in the instances of Grannon and Ojrton. 

Formerly thej called the Gyrtonians Fhlegjae, from 
Phlegyas, like brother of Izion ; and the Crannonii, Ephjri, so 
that there is a doabt, when the poet says, 

** These two from Thrace appeared with breastplates aimed against 
Bphyii» or haughty Phlegyae/'^ 

what people he meant. 

22, The same is the case with the Perrhaebi and ^^Inianes, 
for Homer joins them together, as if they dwelt near each 
other ; and it is said by later wri tors, that, for a long period, 
the settlement of the ^nianes was in the Dotian plain. iNow 
this plain is near Perrhaebia, which we have just mentioned, 
Ossa, and the lake Boebeis : it is situated about the middle of 
Thessaly,but enclosed bj itself within hills. Hesiod speaks of 
it in this manner ; 

*' Or, as a pure virgin, who dwells on the sacred heights of the Twin hills, 
comes to the Dotian plain, in front of Amyxvui, abounding "BritliTUie^ to 

bathe her feet in the lake Btrbias." 

The greater part of the jEnianes were expelled by the Lapithae, 
and took refuge in CEta» where they established their power, 
having deprived the Dorians and the Malienses of some por- 
tions of country, extending as far as Heracleia and £chinus. 
Some of them however remained about Cyphos, a Ferrhsebie 
mountain, where is a settlement of the same name. As to the 
Ferrhsbiy some of them collected about thd western parts of 
Olympus and settled there, on the borders of the Maced<mians. 
But a large body took dielter among the mountains near 
Athamani% and Findns. But at present few, if any, traces 
of them are to be found. 

The MagneteSy who are mentioned last in the Thessalian 
catalogue of the poet, must be understood to be those situated 
vnthin Tempe, extending from the Peneius and Ossa to Fe- 
lion, and borderlDg upon the Pieriotai in Macedonia, who oc- 
cupy the country on the other side the Peneius as far as 
the sea. 

Homolium^ or Homole, (for both words are in use,) must 

* II. xiii.301. 
L 2 
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be assigned to the Magnetes. I have said in the description 
of Macedonia, that Homolium is near Ossa at the be<^iuoiiig 
of the course which the Peneiiis takes through Tempe. 

If we are to extend their possessions as far as the sea-coast, 
which is verjr near Homolium, there is reason for aasigning to 
them Rhizus, and Eryranie, which lies on the sea-coast in the 
tract subject to Philoctetes and Eumelus. Let this however 
remain unsettled. For the order in which the places as far as 
the Feneius follow one another, is not dearly expressed, and 
as the places are not of any note, we need not consider that 
uncertainty as very important. - The coast of Sepias, however, 
is mentioned by tragic wnteiB, and was chaunted in songs on 
account of the destruction of the Persian fleet It consists of 
a chain of rocks. 

Between Sepias and Gasthanaea, a village situated below 
Pelion, is the sea-shore, where the fleet of Xerxes was lying, 
when an east wind began to blow violently ; some of the ves- 
sels were forced on shore, and immediately went to pieces ; 
others were driven on Hipnus, a rocky spot near I'ciiuo, 
others were lost at Meliboea, others at Ca.sthaiuea. 

/rhe whole of the coastinp^ voyage along Pelion, to the ex- 
tent of about 80 stadia, is among rocks. That along Ossa is 
of the same kind and to the same extent. 

Between them is a bay of more than 200 stadia in extent^ 
upon which is situated Melilxca. 

The whole voyage from Demetriiti*, including the winding 
of the bays, to the Peneius is more than 1000 stadia, from the 
Spercheius 800 stadia mor^ and from the Euripus 2350 
stadiai 

Hieronymus assigns a circuit of 3000 stadia to the plain 
country in Tbessaly and Magnesia, and says, that it was in- 
habited by Pelasgi, but that these people were driven into 
Italy by LapithsB^ and that the present Pelasgic plain is that 
in which are situated Larisa, Gyrton, PhersB^ Mopsium, Bos- 
beis, Ossa, Homole, Pelion, and Magnetis* Mopsium has not 
its name from Mopsus, the son of Manto the daughter of 
Teiresias, but from Mopsus, one of the LapitfajB^ who sailed 
with the Argonauts. Mopsopus, from whom Attica is called 
Mopsopia, is a diflerent person. 

23. This then is the account of the several parts of Thes- 
saly. 
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In general we say, that it was formerly called Pyrrlijea, 
from Pyrrba, the wife of Deucalion ; Iloemonia, from liiemou ; 
and Thettalia, from Thettalus, the son of lliiimon. But some 
writers, after dividiiii: it into two portions, say, that Deucalion 
obtained by lot the southern part, and called it Pandora, from 
his mother ; tliat the other fell to the share of Harmon, from 
whom it was called Ilgemonia ; that the name of one part was 
changed to Hellas, from Hellcn, the son of Deucalion, and of 
the other to Thettalia, from Thettalus, the son of Haemon. 
But, accordinc: to some writers, it was the descendants of An- 
tiphus and Pheidippus, sons of Thettalus, descended from 
Hercules, who invaded the conntrj from Ephjrra in Thes- 
protia, and called it after the name of Thettalus their pro- 
genitor. It has been already said that once it bad the name 
of Ne88oni% as well as the lake^ from I^esson^ the son of 
Thettalus. 
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The Tenth 33ook cmitains JEtolia and tlie neighbouring^ islands ; also the 
whole of Crete, on which the author dwells some time ip. narraLing tiie 
institatioiis of the islanders and of the Curetes. H0 deseiibes at length 
the origin of the Idaean Dactyli in Crete, their customs and religious 
rites. Strabo mentions the connexion of his ov,'n family with Crete. The 
Book contains an account of the uumerousi itdancU about Crete, including 
fhe SporadM and some of the Cydadei. 



CHAPTER L 

1. SiNOF Euboea' stretches along the whole of this coast 
from Suniura to Thessaly, except the extremity on each side,^ 
it may be convenient to connect the description of this island 
with that of Thessaly. We shall then pass on to j^tolia and 
Acarnania^ parts of Europe of which it remains to give an 
account. 

2. The island is oblongs and extends nearlj 1200 stadia 
from Censaum' to Gerastus.^ Its greatest bieadth is abont 
1^0 stadia, but it is irregnlar.^ 

* In the middle ages liubcea was called Egripo, a corruption of Euri- 
pii8» the name of the town huHt upon the ruins of Ghalcis. The Veneti- 
ans, who obtained possession of the island upon the dismembennent of the 
Byzantine empire by the Latins, called it NegropOBt, probably a COVrnp- 
tion of Egripo and Ponte^ a bridge. S?nifh. 

* This expression is obscure ; probably it may mean that Euboea is 
not equal in length to ilie coast comprehended beiween buiiium and the 
sontheni limits of Themly. 

^ C. Lithada. The mountain Litbada above the cape, lises to the 
height of 2837 feet above the sea. 

* C. Mantelo. 

* The real length of the island from N. to S. is about 90 miles, its ex- 
treme breadth is 30 miles, but in one part it is not more than 4 miles 
across. See Smith m* Enboea. 
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Censeum is opposite to Theriiiopylse, and in a small degree 
to the parts beyond Thermopyj^ : Geraestus^ and Petalia^ are 
opposite to Sunium. 

Euboea then fronts^ Attica, Bceotia, Locris, and the Mali- 
enses. From its narrowness, and its length, which we have 
mentioned, it wag called hj the ancients Maoris.^ 

It approaches nearest to the continent at Chalcis. It pro-, 
jects with a convex bend towards the places in Boeotia near 
Anha, and fonns the Euripus,^ of which we have before 
spoken at length* We have also mentioned nearlj all the 
places on either side of the Euripos, opposite to each other ^ 
across the strait, both on the continent and on the island. If 
anything is omitted we shall now give a further explanation. 

And firsts the parts Ijing between Aolis (Chdcis?) and 
the places about Gerssstus are called the Hollows of Eabosa, 
§or the sea-coast swells into bays, and, as it approaches Chal- 
cis, juts out again towards the continent. 

3. The island had the name not of Maoris only, but of 
Abaritis also. The poet in speaking of Euhoea never calk the 
inhabitants from the name of the island^ Euboeans, but always 
Abantes ; 

"they who possessed Eubrpa, the resolute Abantes;*** 
in his train Abaiites were following.** 

Aristotle ?ays that Thracians, taking their departure from 
Aba^ the Phocian cityi settled with the other inhabitants in 
the island, and gave the nsme of Abantes to those who al- 
ready occaped'it ; other writers say that they had their name 
from a hero^' as that of Eubosa was deiiyed from a heroine.^ 
But perhaps as a certain cave on the sea-coast fironting the 

• Cape Mantelo. 

• Strabo is the only ancient author who describes a place of this name 
as existing in Eaboea. ^ Kiepert and the Aastrian map a^ee in giving the 
name Petaliae, wMdh may am be meant, to the Spili islands. 

^ avriiropOfioc* 

• Eubopa has various names. Formerly (says Pliny, b. iv. c. 12) it 
was called Chalcedontis or Macris, according to Dionysius and Ephorus ; 
Macra, according to Aristides ; Chalcis, from brass being there first dis- 
covered, according to Callidemus ; Abantias, according to Menvchmus ; 
and Asopis by the poets in general. 

' The narrow channel between the island and the mainland. 

• 11. u. 536,542. 

' From Abas, (jrf at trrandson of Erectheus. 

• From Euboea, daughter of the river Asopus and mistress of Nepluuts . 
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^gean Sea is called Boos-Aule, (ur the Cow's Stall,) where 
lo is said to have brought forth Epaphus, so the island may 
have had the name Eubcea^ on this account. 

It was also called Och^ which is the name of one of the 
largest mountains^ there. 

It had the name of Ellopia, from Ellops, the son of Ion ; 
according to others, he was the brother of JEckus^ and Co- 
thuSy who is said to have founded Eilopia,^ a small place 
situated in the district called Oria of the Histiadotis, near the 
mountain Teiethrias.^ He also possessed HistisBa, Ferias^ 
Cerinthus, ^depsus^'^ and QrobisB^ where was an oracle very 
free from deception* There also was an orade of Apc^ 
Selinuntins. 

The Ellopians, after the battle of Leuctra, were compelled 

by the tyrant Philistides to remove to the city Histiaea, tind 
augmented the number of its lubabitants. Demosthenes* 
says that Philistides was appointed by Philip tyrant of the 
Oreitae also, for afterwards the Histiseans had that name, and 
the city, inste<id of Histiiea, was called Oreus. Accoixliug to 
some writers, Histinea was coluni/od by Atlienians from the 
denius of the Hibtireeis, ;is Kretria was fium the d( inus of the 
Eretrieis. But Theopompus says, that when Pericirs had re- 
duced Euboea, the Histiaeans agreed to rtiinove into Mace- 
donia, and that two thousand Athenians, who formerly com- 
posed the demus of the Histiseans, came, and founded OreusJ 
4* It is situated below Mount Telethrius, at a place called 
DrymaSy near the river Callas, on a lofty rock ;^ whence 
perhaps because the Ellopians, the former inhabitants, were a 
mountain tribe,^ the city had the name of Orens. Orion, who 
was brought up there^ seems to have had his name from the 
jJace. But according to some writers, the Oreitn^ who had a 

' Prom fj(, wen, and povg, a cow. The sndeiit coins of the island 

bcnr the head of an ox. 

^ Mount St. Elia^, 4748 feet above the level oF the sea. Bochart de* 
rives the name from an eastern vrord signifying ** narrow." 

* At the base of Ploko Vuno. 

* Mount Galzades, celebraied for produuiug medicinal plants. Theo- 
phrastus, HiJit. Plant, b. ix. c. 15 and 20. 

^ Dipso, accoiding to Kiepert. 

* Philipp. Hi. 

' Not the town named Uiatiaea-Oreiis, which was on the sea-Coast. 

* Livy^ b. xxxi. c. 46, * ^td 6fitiovc ilvau 
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city of their own, being attacked by the Eliopians, migraterl, 
and settled with the Histiteana, and although it was a single 
city it had both appellations, as Lacedainun and Sparta were 
the same city. We have said^ that the Histuootis in Thes- 
salj had ita name from the people who were carried away 
from this country by the Ferrh^dbi* 

5, As EUopia induced us to commence our description 
with HistisBa and Oreu8» we ahall proceed with the places con- 
tiniious with these. 

The promontory Geneam is near Orens, and on the pro- 
montory is situated Dinm/ and Athens Diades» a town 
founded by Athenians, and overlooks the passage across the 
strait to Cynos. Cants in iBolia received colonbts 
Diunh These places are situated near Histisa, and besides 
these Cerinthus, a small city» dose to the sea. Near it is a 
river Bodorus, of the same name as the mountain in Salamis 
on the side of Attica, 

6. Carystus^ lies at the foot of the mountain Oche, and 
near it are Styra-^ and Marmarium,^ where is a <[u;iiTy, froiu 
which are obtained the Carystian columns. It Lab a ttinple 
of Apollo Marmarinus, where there is a passage across to 
Halff -Araphenides. At Cary-tus there is found in the earth 
a stone,* which is combed like wool, and woven, so that nap- 
kins are made of this snbatance, which, when soiled, are 
thrown into the fire, and cleaned, as in the washing of linen.^ 
These places are said to be inhabited by colonists from the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon, and by Steirieis. iStyra was de- 
stroyed in the MaUac (Lamiac ?) war by Phasdrus, the general 
of the Athenians. But the Eretrians are in possession of the 
territory. There is also a Carystus in Laconi% a place be- 
longing to .^gys^ towards Arcadia s from whence comes the 
Carystian wine, spoken of by Alcman. 

?• Geraestus^ is not mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue 
of the Ships ; it is however mentioned by him elsewhere ; 

' Kiepert aoooidingly places Dium near the modem Jaitra, but the 
Austrian map places it to the N. E. of Ploko Vimo. 

' Castel Rosso. The landing-place of the Persian expedition under 
Datis and Artaphemes, B. c. 490. Herod, b, vi c* 99* 

' Sturee. 

* The ruins are indicated as existing oppot»ite the Spili islands. 

* \i9o£ ^i^trac. ^ ry rmv \ivw wXiunt, ^ C. Mantelo. 
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" The yessels came to Creraestus by night ; " * 

which shows, that the place being near Suiiiura lies conveni- 
ently for persons who cross from Asia to Attica. It has a 
temple of Neptime the raost remarkable of any in that 
quarter, and a considerable number of inhabitants. 

8. Next to GeraBstus is Eretria, which, after Chalcis, is the 
largest city in EuboBa. Next follows Chalds, the capital as 
it were of the island, situated immediately on the Euripus* 
Both these cities are said to have been founded by Athenians 

I before the Trojan war ; [but it is also said that] after the 
Trojan war, .^dus and Cothus took their departure i^m 
Athens ; the former to found Eretria, and Cothus, Chalcis. 
A body of JBk>lians who belonged to the expedition of Pen- 
thilns remained in the island* Andently, even Arabians^ 
settled there, who came over with Cadmus. 

These cities, Eretria and Chalcis, when their popnlation 
was greatly augmented, sent out considerable colonies to Ma- 
cedo^a, for Eretria founded cities about Faltene and Mount 
Athos ; Chalcis founded some near Olynthus, which Philip 
destroyed. There are also many settlements in Italy and 
Sicilv, founded by Chalcidians. These colonies were sent 
out, accor liTi<:^ to Aristotle,^ when the government of the 
Hippobat:p, (or Knights,) as it is called, was established; it 
was an aristocratical crovemment, the heads of which held 
their office by virtue of the aoiount of their property. At 
the time that Alexander passed over into Asia, they enlarged 
the compass of the walls of their city, including within tliem 
Canethus,'* and the Euripus, and erected towers upon the 
bridge, a wall, and gates. 

9. Above the city of the Chalcidians is the plain called 
Lelantum, in which are hot springs, adapted to the cure of 
diseases, and which were used by Cornelius Sylla, the Roman 
general. There was also ah extraordinary mine which pro- 
duced both copper and iron ; such, writers say, is not to be 
found elsewhere. At present^ however, both are exhausted. 

' Od. lii. 177, 

* As this statemeDt Is unsupported by any other authority, Melneke 
suggests that tiie word Aiabiaoa (^Apt^c ol) is an error for Aiadii 

(^Apddioi). 

* Repub. b. iv. c. 3. 

* According to the Scholiast in Apollon. Rhod. Argon, b. i, v. 77, 
^CanetUu;i was a mountain on the Boeotian aide of the Eunjjus. 
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' The whole of Eubcea is subject to earthquakes, especially 
the part near the strait. It is also exposed to violent subter- 
raneous blasts, like Boeotia, and other places of which I have 
beiore spoken at length.* The city of the same name as the 
island is said to have been swallowed up by an earthquake.^ 
It is mentioned hj .Machjlua in his tragedy of Glaucus 
Pontius ; 

** Eubois near the bending ahofe of Jnpiter Ceiueiu, clow to the tomb of 
the wretched Lichas.*' 

There Is also in iBtolia a town of the name of ChalciSy 

Chalcis on the sea-coast, and the rocky Calydon," * 

and another in the premt Eleian territory ; 

tlicy passed along Cnmi, and the rocky Chalcis,''* 

speaking of Telemachiis and his companions, when they left 
Nestor to return to their own country. 

10. Some say, that the Eretrians were a colony from Ma- 
cistus in Triphylia, under the conduct of Eretrieus $ others, 
that they came from Eretria, in Attic% where now a market 
is held. There is an Eretria also near FharsaLus. In 
the Eretrian district there was a city, Tamynae, sacred to 
Apollo. The temple (which was near the strait) is said to 
have been built by Admetus, whom the god, according to 
report, served a year*^ for hire. 

Eretria,^ formerly, had the names of Melaneis and Arotria. 
The village Amar^&us, at the distance of 7 stadia from the 
walls, belongs to it. 

The Persians razed the ancient city, having enclosed with 
multitudes the inhabitants, according to the expression of 
Herodotus,' in a net, by spreading the Barbarians around the 
walls. The foundations are still shown, and the place is 
called ancient Eretria. The present city is built near it. 

The power which the Eretrians once possessed, is evinced 
by a pillar which was placed in the temple of Diana Ama- 
rynthia. There is an inscription on it to this effect, that their 
processions upon their public festivals consisted of three 
thousand heavy-armed soldi^s, six hundred horsemen, and 

» B. 1. c. iii. § 16. • B. ix. c. ii. § 13. » li. ii. 640. 

* Od. XT. 295. * IvtavrSv for avrov. MeinekB, 

< Near Paloo-castzo. ' Herod, b. iii. c. 149, and b. vi. e. 101. 
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sixty chariots. They were masters, besides other islands, of 
Andros, Tenos, and Ceos. They received colonists tioia 
Elis, -whence their frequent use of the letter R, (p,)^ not only 
at the end, but iu the middle of words, which exposed them 
to the raillery of comic writt rs, 

Qichalia,^ a village, the remains of a city ikstroyed by 
Hercules, belongs to the district of l^r< ti ia. It has the same 
name as that in Trachinia, as that near Tricca,^ as that in 
Arcadia^ (which later writers call Audauia») and as that in 
JEtolia near the Eurytanes. 

1 1. At present Chalcis* is allowed, without dispute, to hold 
the first rank, and is called the capital of the Euboeans. 
Eretria holds the second place. Even in former times these 
cities had great influence both in war and peace, so that 
they afforded to philosophers an agreeable and tranquil re-> 
treat A proof of this is the establishment at Eretria of the 
school of Eretrian philosophers, disciples of Menedemus ; and 
at an earlier period the residence of Aristotle^ at Chalcis, 
where be also died. 

12. These cities generally lived in harmony wilJi each 
other, and when a dispute arose between them respecting 
Lelantum, they did not even then suspend all intercourse so as 
to act in war entirely "without regard to eacli other, but they 
agreed upon certain conditions, on ^\ hich the war was to be 
conducted. This appears iSy a column standing in the Ama- 
rynthium, which interdicts the use of missiles. [For with 
respect to wfulike usages and armour, there neither is nor 
was any common usage; for some nations (in ploy soldiers 
who use missile weapons, such as bows, sling.-, and javelins ; 
others employ men who engage in close fight, and use a 
sword, or charge with a spear.^ For there are two methods 
of using the spear ; one is to retain it in the hand ; the other, 
to hurl it like a dart ; the pike^ answers both purposes^ for it 
is used in close encounter and is hurled to a distance. The 
aarissa and the hyssus are similarly made use of.]* 

' A common practice of the Dorians. 

* B. viii. c iu. § 6. * In Thessaly. 

* Negropont. It was one of the three cities which PhUip of Macedon 
called the chains of Greece. Brass (xoXcdc) was said to have been first 
found there. 

* He retired tiiere b. c. 322. • iopv, ' kovtos* 

* 17 9dpt0om Koi d iwvhf* Probably an InterpoUtion. QrotktmL 
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13. The Eubteans excelled in standing* fight, which was 
also called close fifrht,^ and fight hand to hand.^ They used 
spears extended at length according to the words of the poet ; 

warriors eager to break throng breastplate with extended ashen 

spears." * 

The missile weapons were perhaps of different kinds, as, pro- 
bably, was the ashen spear of Feiion, which^ as the poet sajSy 

" Achilles alone knew how to horl.*'* 

When the poet says, 
** I strike farther with a spear than any other person with an arrow,"* 

he means with a missile spear. They, too» who engage in 
single combaty are first introduced as using missile spears^ and 
then having recourse to swords. But thej who engage in 
single combat do not use the sword only^ but a spear also held 
in the hand» as the poet describes it^ 

he wonnded him with a polished spear, pointed with brass, and un- 
braced his limbs." ' 

He represents the Eaboeans as fighting in this manner ; but 
he describes the Locrian mode as contrary to this ; 

" It was not their practice to engage in close fight, but they followed him 
to IliTim with their bows, clothed in the pliant fleece of the sheep."* 

An answer of an oracle is commoulj repeated, which was re- 
turned to the -^gienses ; 

** a Thessalian horse, a Lacedo^moniaa woman, and the men who drink 

the water of the sacred Arethusa," 

meaning the Chalcideans as superior to all other people for 
Arethusa belongs to them. 

14. At present the rivers of Euboca are the Cereus and 
Nelens* The cattle which drink of tlie water of the former 
become white, and those that drink of the water of the latter 
become black. We have said that a similar effect is produced 
by the water of the Grathis.^ 

15. As some of the Eubcsans, on their return from Troy« 
were driven out of their course among the Illyrians ; pursued 
their journey homewards through Macedonia, and stopped in 
the neighbourhood of Edessa ; having assisted the people in a 
war, who had received them hospitably ; they founded a city, 

' /Lio^i/v r^v aradiav. ' ftvordii^. ' Ik xu^oq, 

* II. ii. 543. * II. xiv. 3>^9. « Od. viii. 229. 

' 11. IV. 409. • Ii. xiu. /io, no. • B. vi. c. i. 5 13. 
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Euboea. There was a Euboea in Sicily, fcAinded by the ' 
Chalcideans, who were settled there. It was destroyed by 
Gelon, and became a strong-hold of the Syracusans. In Cor- 
cyra also, and at Lemnns, there was ii place called Euboea^ and 
a hill of this name in the Argive territory. 

16. We have said, that j^tolians, Acarnanians, and Atha- 
manes are situated to the west of the Thessalians and CEtae- 
ans, if indeed we must call the Atbamanes,^ Greeks. It re- 
mainSy in order that we may complete the description of 
Greece, to give some account of these people, of the islands 
which lie nearest to Greece, and are inhabited bj Greeks^ 
which we hare not yet mentioned* 



CHAPTER IL 

1. JBtolians and Acamanians border on one another^ 
having between them the river Acbeloos,' which flows from 

the north, and from Pindus towards the sooth, through the 

country of the Agraei, an -i^Etulian tribe, and of the Amphi- 

lochians. 

Acarnanians occupy the western side of the river as far as 
the Ambracnan Gulf,^ opposite to the Amphilochians, and the 
temple of Apollo Aetius. iEtolians occupy the part towards 
the east as far as the Locri Ozolae, Parnassus, and the CEtaeans. 

Amphilucliians are situated above the Acamanians in the 
interior towards the north ; above the Amphilochians are 
situated Dolopcs, and Mount Pindiis ; above the ^tolians 
are Perrhaebi^ Athamanes^ and a body of the .Jiaiianes who 
occupy CEta. 

The southern side, as well the Acamanian as the ^tolian, 
is washed by the sea, forming the Corinthian Gull^ into which 
the Achelous empties itself. This river (at its mouth) is the 
bonndary of the JEtolian and the Acamanian coast. The 
AcheloQS was formerly called Thoas. There is a river of 
this name near Dyme/ as we have said, and another near 
Lamia.* We have also said,® that the month of this river is 

' B. viii. c. Yii. 6 1. • The Aspropotamo, • G. of Aria. 
«B«TiiLciu. §n* ' B.ix.e.v.{10. •B.tiiLc.u. { 3. 
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^ considered by some writers as the commencement of the Cor- 
inthian Gulf. 

2. The cities of the Acarnanians are, Anactorium, situated 
upon a peninsula* near Actium, and a mart of Nicopolis, 
which has been built in our time; Stratus,^ to which vessels 
sail up the Achelous, a distance of more than 200 stadia ; and 
OEnijwJaB^ is also on the banks of the river. The ancient 
city is not inhabited, and lies at an equal distance from the 
sea and from Stratus. The present city is at the distance of 
70 stadia above the mouth of the river. 

There are also other cities, Palaerus,* Alyzia,** Leucas,^ the 
Amphilochian Argos,^ and Ambraeia :^ most of these^ if not 
all, are dependent upon Nicopolis. 

Stratus lies half-way between Alyzia and Anactorium.* 

3. To the ^toliaos belong both Calydon and Pleuron^ 
which at present are in a r^aced condition, hut, anciently, 
these settlements were an ornament to Greece. 

^tolia was divided into two p(»rfion% one called the 
Old, the other the Epictetns (the Acqnired). The Old com* 
prised the sea-coast from the Achelons as far as Calydon, ex- 
tending far into the inland parts, which are fertile, and consist 
of plains. Here are situated Stratus and Trichonium, which 
has an excellent soO. The Epictetus, that reaches close to 
the Locri in the direction of Naupactus ^' and Eupalium/' 

* The promontory bears the name C. Madonna, and the ruins of Anac- 
torium are pointed out as existing at the bottom of the small hay of Pre- 
Tesa. The modem town, Asio, which is not tiie aneient AcUnm, is near 
these ruins. 

' Near Lepenu. 

* CJorrection by Groskurd. Trip:ardon is ^iven in the Anstrian map as 
the ancient site of CEuiadae, but this position does not agree with the text. 

* Porto-fico according to D'Anville. 

* KandUi, opposite the island Kalamo. 

6 Santa Maura. ' Neochori. 

■ Arta, but ihn Austrian map gives Rogtis as the site. 

* This is an error either of the author or in the text. Groskurd pro- 
poses to read Antirrhinm (Castel Rumeli) in place of Anactorium. 
Kramer proposes to follow Tzschucke, and to exchange the positions of 
the words Stratus and Alyzia in the text. 

'* There has been some dispute respecting the site of Calydon. Leake 
supposes the ruins which he discovered at Kurtaga, or Kovtagm to the 
west of tlie £venu8» (Fidari,) to be those of Calydon. 



Leake suppoi^ea it to have stood in the plain of Marathia, opposite the 



Lepanto. 
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is a nigged and sterile tract, extending as far as CEtffia, to *= 
the territory of the Athamanes^ and the mount«ns and na- 
tions following next in order, and which lie around towards 
the north. 

4. There is in ^tolia a very large mountain, the Coraz,^ 
which is contiftuous to (Eta. Among the other mountains^ 
more in the middle of the country, is the Araeynthus,^ near 
which the founders built the modern Pleuron, having aban- 
doned the ancient city situated near Calydon, which was in 
a fertile pluin eountry, when Demeliius, suraumed u'Etolicus, 
laid waste tlie district. 

Above ]\Iolycreia^ are Taphiassus* and Chalcis,^ moun- 
tains of considerable heiLrlit, on which are situated the small 
cities, Macynia and Chalcis, (having the same nnme ns the 
mountain,) or, ns it is also called, Hypochalcis. Mount Gui ium 
is near the ancient Pleuron, from which some supposed the 
Pleuronii had tlie appellation of Curetes. 

5. The river Evenus rises in the country of the Bomianses, 
a nation situated among the Ophienses, and an ^tolian tribe 
like the Eurytanes^ Agnei, Curetes, and others. It does not 
flow, at its commencement^ through the territory of the Cu- 
reteSi which is the same as PleurnT^i;i, but through the coun- 
try more towards the east along Chalcis and Calydon ; it then 
makes a hend hackwards to the plains of the ancient Pleuron, 
and having changed its course to the west, turns again to the 
south, where it empties itself. It was formerly called Ly- 
cormas* There Nessus, who had the post of ferryman, is said 
to have been killed by Hercules for having attempted to force 
Deianeira while he was conveying her across the river. 

6. The poet calls Olenus and Fylene JStotian cities, the 
former of which, of the same name as the AchaBan city, was 
razed by the ul^^olians. It is near the new city Pleuron. 
The Acarnanians disputed the possession of the territory. 
They transferred Pylene to a hic^her situation, and changed 
its name to Proschium. Hellanicus was not at all acquaiTited 
with the liistory of these cities, but speaks of them as still ex- 
isting in their ancient condition, but IVTacynia and Molyeria, 
which were built subsequent to the return of the Heracieidsd, 

' M« Coraca. * M. Ztgos. ' Xerolimne. 

* Kaki-8cala. * VarassoTa. 
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he enumerates amono^ ancient cities, and shows the greatest 
carelessness in almost every part of his work. 

7. This, then, is tlie general account of the country of the 
Acarnaniaiis and ^tolians. Wc must annex to this some 
description of the sea-qoast aud of the islands lying in front 
of it. 

If we hegin from the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, the 
£rst place we meet with in Acarnania is Actiiun* The temple 
of ApoUo Actius has the same name as the promontory^ which 
forms the entrance of the Golf, and has a harbour on the 

outside. 

At the distance of 40 stadia from the temple is Anacto- 
iium, situated on the Gulf; and at the distance of 240 stadia 
is Leucas.^ 

8. This was, anciently, a peninsula belonging to the terri- 
tory of the Acamanians. The poet calls it the coast of 
EpiruSy meaning by Epirus the country on the other side of 
Itiiaca^^ and CephaUenia,' which country is Aeamama ; so 
that by the words of the poet, 

" the coast of Epirus,'* 

we must understand the coast of Acarnania. 

To Lencas also belonged Neritus, which Laertes said he 
took— 

" as when I was chief of the Cephalleniflns, and tooj: Nericus, a well* 
bttUt city, on the coast of Epima,*'^ 

and the cities which he mentions in tlie Catalogue, 

''and they who inhabited Crocyleia, and the rugged ^gpilips."* 

But the Corinthians who were despatched by Cypselus and 
Gorgus, obtained possession of this coast, and advanced as far 
as the Ambracian Gulf. Ani1)racia and Anactorium were 
both Ibiinded. They cut through the istlmnis of tlie peninsula, 
converted Leueas into an island, translcrred Keritus to the 
spot, wliieli was once an isthmus, but is now a channel con- 
nected with the land by a bridge, and elianged the name to 
I^eucas from Leucatas, as I suppose, which is a white rock, 
projecting from Leucas into the sea towards Cephallenia, so 
that it might take its name from this circumstance. 

* Santa Maura. ' Theaki. ^ Coplialonia. 

* Od. xxiv. 376. • II. ii. 633. 
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9. It has upon it the temple of Apollo Leiicatas, and the * 
Leap, which, it was thought, was a terminatioii of love. 

" Here Sappho first 'tis said," (according to Menander,) " in pursuit of 
the haughty Phaon, and urged on by maddening desire, threw heiBeif * 
from the aerial rock, imploring Thee, Lord, and King.'* 

Menander then says that Sappho was the first who took the 
leap, but persons better acquainted with ancient accounts as- 
sert that it was Cephalus, who was in love with Ptcrelns, the 
son of Deionens.2 j^- ^yj^^ also a custom of the country among 
the Leucadians at the annual sacrifice performed in honour of 
ApoliOy to precipitate from the rock one of the condemned 
lariminals, with a view to aTert evil. Various kinds of wings 
were attached to him, and even birds were suspended from his 
bodj) to lighten by their fluttering the fall of the leap. Be- 
low many persons were statione d around in small fishing boats 
to reoeiYe, and to preserve his life, if possible, and to cany 
him beyond the boundaries of the country. The author of 
the Alcmsoonis says that Icarius, the father of Penelope, had 
two sons, Alyzeus, and Leucadius, who reigned after their 
father in Acamania^ whence Ephorus thinks that the cities 
were called after their names. 

10. At present those are called Cephallenians who inhabit 

Cepballenia. But Homer calls all those under the command 

of Ulysses by this name, among whom are the Acarnanians ; 

for when he saye, 

Ulysses led the Cephallenians, those who possessed Ithaca, and Neii- 
tiiin, "waving with woods,"* 

(the remarkable mountain in this island ; so also, 

"they "vvlio came from Dulichium, and the sacred Echinades,"* 

for Dulichium itself was one of the Echinades ; and again, 

"Buprasium and Elis,'*' 

when Buprarium is situated in £lis ; and so^ 

'* they who inhabited Euboea, Gbalcis, and Ereliiat"* 
when the latter places are in Euba a ; so again, 
'* Trojans, Lycians, and Dardauians," ^ 



' I follow the proposed reading, aXfia for aWA. 

* Dn Thcil says, Strabo should have said a dauc^ter of Pierelaswho 
was in lovo with Cephalus." See below, d 14. 

' II. ii. 631. * II. ii. 625. » 11. ii. 615. 

• II. ii. 536. » 11. viiL 173. 
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and these also were Trojans); but after mentioning Neritum, 

lie says, 

•* and they who inhabited Crocyleia and rocky ^Egilips, Zacvnthns, Sa- 
moa, Epirus, and the countxy opposite to these islands;" ^ 

he means by Epirus the country opposite ^to the islands, in- 
tending to indade together with Leocas the rest of Acamania, 
of which he says, 

** twelye herds, and as many flocks of sheep in Epims,*'* 

because the district of Epirus (the Epirotis) extended an- 
ciently perhaps as far as this place, and was designated by the 
common name Epirus. 

The present Cephalienia he calls Samos, as when he says, 
*' in the stiait between Ithaca and the hiUy Samos/' * 

he makes a distinction between i)hK'es of the same name by an 
epithet, assigning the name not to tlie city, but to the island. 
For the ishind contains four citit one of which, called Samos, 
or Same, for it had < ither appellation, bore the same name as 
the island. But when the poet says, 

" all the chie& of the islands, DuUchium, Same, and the woody Zacrn- 

thus,'*^ ^ 

he is evidently enumerating the islands, and calls that Same 
which he had before called Samos. 

But Apollodorus at one time says that the ambiguity is re- 
moved by the epithet, which the poet uses, when he says, 

" and \\\\\\ S;imos," 

meaning the island ; and at another time he pretends that we 
ought to write 

r 

" Bulichium, and Samoa," 

and not 

<'Same," 

and evidently supposes ihat the city is called by either name, 
Samos or Sam^ but the island by that of Samoe only. That 
the city is called 8am4 is evident from the enumeration of 
the suitors from each city, where the poet says, 

there are four and twenty from Sam^," • 

and from what is said about Ctimen^ 

» 11. it 633. « Od. xiY. 100. » Od. iv. 671. 

♦ Od. i. » Od. xvi. 249. 
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"they aflerwctids gave her in iihuiiige at Sam^.*** 

There is reason in this. Fur tiie poet dues not express 
himself distinctly either about Gephallenia, or Ithaca, or the 
otiier neighbouring places, so that both historians and com* 
mentators differ from one another. 

IL For instance, with respect to Ithacaj when the poet 
says, 

and they who possessed Itliaca» and Neritom with its waring woods,"^ 

he denotes by the epithet, that he means Nerituin th( niuun- 
tain. In other passages he expressly mentions the mountain ; 

"I dwell at Ithaca, turned to the western sun; where is. a mountaiiit 
Neritum, seen from afar witli its waving woods ; " ' 

but whether he means the citj^ or the island, is not dear, at 
least from this verse ; 

" they who possessed Ithaca, and Neritam." 

Any one would understand these words in their proper sense 

to iiiLaii liie city, as we speak of Athens, Lycabcttus, Rhodes, 
Atabyris, Lacedaiiuon, and Taygetus, but in a poetical sense 
. the contrary is implied. 
In the verses, 

" I (hvoll at Ithaca, turned to the western sun, in which is a mountain 

the meaning is plain, because the mountain is on the island 
and not in the city ; and when he says, 

** we came from Ithaca situated under Neium,'** 

it is uncertain wlictlier he means that Neium was the same as 
Neritum, or Avhetlier it is another, either mountain or place. 
[He, who writes Nericum for Neritum, or the reverse, is 
quite mistaken. For the poet describes the former as "waving 
with woods the other as a " well-built city j** one in Ithaca, 
the other on the sea-beach of Lpirun.]* 

12. But this line seems to imply some contradiction ; 

" it lies in the sea both low, and very high/** 

for x^^"/iaXir) is low, and depressed, but irovvircpran? expresses 

great height, as he describes it in other passages, calling it 
Cranae, (or rugged,) and the road leading from the har- 
bour, as, 

* Od. XV. 3Gr>. 2 II. ii. 632. » Od. ix. 21. * Od. iii. 81. 
* Probably iiiteipoiated, Kramer, * Od. ix. 20. 
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" a rocky way through a woody spot,** ' 

and again, 

for there Is not any island in the sea exposed to the western sun^' and 
with good pastures, least of all Ithaca." * 

The expression does iinplj contradictions, which admit how- 
ever of some explanation. They do not understand -xOai-iukij 
to signify in tliat place " low," but its contiguity to the con- 
tinent, to which it approaches very close ; nor by Trai vwEpTarrf 
great elevation, but the farthe.^t advance towards darkness, 
(Trpoc i6(pov,) that is, placed towards the north more than all 
the other islands, for this is what the poet means by " towards 
darkness," the contrary to which is towards the south, {vpog 

« the rest far off (avtvOf ) towards the momiDg, and the 8un."^ 

For the word &y€vBe denotes at a distance,'* and apart/' as 
if the other islands lay to the south, and more distant from the 
continent, but Ithaca near the continent and towards the north* 
That the poet designates the southern part (of the heavens) in 
this manner appears from these words, 

whether they go to the right hand, towards the moruiiig aiid the sun, or 
to the left, towards cloudy darkness ;'* ' 

and still more evidently in these lines, 

" my friends, we know not where darkness nor where moniing lie, nor 
where sets nor where rises the sun wlach brings light to man." * 

We may here understand the four climates,"^ and suppose the 
morning to denote the southern part (of the heavens), and 
this has some probability ; hut it is better to consider what 
is near to the path of the sun to be opposite to the northern 
part (of the heavens). For the speech in Homer is intended 
to indicate some great change in the celestial appearances, not 
a mere obscuration of the eUmates* For this must happen 

* Od. xiY. 1. 

* Md^oQ is the reading of the text, hnt the reading in Homer is 
Ix'ir^XaroCf adapted for horses, and thus translated by Horace^ Epist* lib* 

I. vii. IT, Non esty-aptus equis IthacsB locus. 

^ Ud. iv. 607. * Od. ix. 26. » II. xii. 239. • Od. x. 190. 

^ For the explanation of climate^ see hook ii. ch. i. § 20, but in this 
passage tiie word has a different sense, and implies the division of the 
heavens into north, south, east, and west* The idea of Strabo seems 
to be that of a straight line drawn from east to west, dividing the celes- 
tial horizon into two parts, the one northern, (or arrtic,) tlic other 
southern. The sun in its course from east to west continues always as 
regards us in the southern portion. GosseUin. 
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during every clondy season either by day or by night. Now 
the celestial a^'pi iinincos alter very much as we advance more 
or less towards the south, or the contrary ; but this alteration 
does not prevent our observing the setting and rising of the 
sun, for in iine weather tlicse phenomena are always visible 
whether in the south or the north. For the pole is the most 
northerly point : when this moves, and is sometimes over our 
heads and sometimes below the earth, the arctic circles change 
their position with it. Sometimes they disappear during 
these movements, so that you cannot discern the position of 
the northern climate^ nor where it commences ; ^ and if this 
is so, neither can you distinguish the contrary cUmate* 

The circuit of Ithaca is about 80^ stadia* So much then 
concerning Ithaca. 

13. The poet does not mention Cephallenia, which contains 
four cities, by its present name, nor any of the cities except 
one, either Sam6 or Samos, which no longer exists, but traces 
of it are shown in the middle of the Strait near Ithaca. The 
inhabitants have the name of Samae. The rest still exist at 
present, they are small cities, Paleis, Pronesus, and Cranii. 
In our time Caius Antonius, the uncle of Marcus Antonius, 
founded an addit ional city, when (being an exile after his con- 
sulship in wliich he was the colleague of Cicero the orator) he 
lived at Cephallenia, and was master of the whole island, as 
if it had been iiis own property. He returned i'ruin vxWe be- 
fore he completed the foundation of the settlement^ and died 
when engapred in more important aiiairs. 

14. Some writers do not hesitate to affirm, that Cephallenia 
and Dulichium are the same ; others identify it with Taphos, 
and the Cephallenians with Taphians, and these again with 
Teleboae. They assert that Amphitryon, with the aid of Ce- 
phalus, the son of Dei'oneus, an exile from Athens, undertook 
an expedition against the island, and having got possession of 
it, delivered it up to Cephalus ; hence this city bore his name, 
and the rest tiiose of his children. But this is not in accord- 
ance with Homer, for the Cephallenians were subject to 
Ulysses and Laerl^ and Taphos to Mentes ; 

I boast that I am Mentes, son of the valiant Anchialus, 
And king of the Taphians, skilful roweis."* 

- ■ I r-i ■ T> 

* o^' i^ff'ov <ipX9' ' ^ i^^ ^^^^ there is manifestly an enor. 

» Od. i. 181. 
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Taphos is now called Taphius.* Nor does Hellanicus follow 
Homer when he calls Cephallenia, Dulichium, for Dulichium, 

and the otliir Eohiiiades, are said to be under the command 
of Meges, and the inhabitants, Epeii, who came from 
wherefore he calls Otus the Cyllenian, 

"companion of riivloides, chief of the ni .finanimoiis Epeii;*' * 
"but Uly.sbta ivd the magnaniiiiuua Cepliallcncs.** ' 

Neither, as Andro asserts, is Cephallenia, according to Homer, 
Dulicliium, nor does Dulichium belong to Cephallenia, for 
Epeii possessed Dulichium, and Cephalleaians the whole of 
Cephallenia, the former of whom were under the command 
of Ulysses, the latter of Meges. Palels is not called Du- 
lichium by Homer, as Phor( cydes sajrs. But he who asserts 
that Cephallenia and Dulichium are the same contradicts 
most strongly the account of Homer ; for as fifty-two of the 
suitors came from Dulichium, and twenty-four from Sam6, 
would he not say, that from the whole island came such a 
number of suitors, and from a angle city of the four came 
half the number within two ? If any one should admit this, 
we shall inquire what the Sam6 could be, which b mentioned 
in this line, 

Dulichium Miid Same, iLud the woody Zacynthiis.** * 

15. Cephallenia is situated opposite to Aearnania, at the dis- 
tance from Leucatas of about oO, or aerording to others, of 40 
stadia, and from Chclonatas of about 80 stadia. It is about 300 
stadia (1300 ?) in circumference. It extends in length towards 
the south-east (£urus). It is mountainous ; the largest moun- 
tain in it is the ^nus,^ on which is the temple of Jupiter 
JGnesius. Here is the narrowest part of the island, which forms 
a low isthmus, that is frequently overflowed from sea to sea.^ 
Cranii ^ and Paleis ^ are situated near the straits in the Gulf. 

16. Between Ithaca and Cephallenia is the small island 

> I. Me^aniai. « II. xv. 519. » II. ii. 631. 

* Od. i. '21G. * C. Tornese. • Monte Neio. 

' We may hence conjecture that Cephallenia in the time of Homer 
was divided into two parts, Dulichium and Sam^. It may explain at 
least the uncertainty of the ancients respecting the position of Dulichium. 
Pausanias, b. vi. c. 15, speaking of tlie Palois says, that formerly tliey 
were calh d Duiichii^ and Hesycliius, Uiat Dulichium is a city of Ce- 
phallenia. 

* Situated near the modern capital Argostoli 

* Probably the site vi the rains in the harbour of Viscardo. 
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Asteria,^ or Asteris, as it is called by the poet, which, accord- 
ing to Demetrius, the Scepaiaii, does not remain iu the state 
described by the poet, 

*' there are harbours in it> open on bothsidea* for the reception of vessels.'** 
But ApoUodorus says that it exists even at present, and men- 
tions a small city in it, Alaloomense, situated quite upon the 
isthmus. 

17. The poet also gives the name of Samos to Thracia, 
which we now call Samothrac^. He was probably acquainted 
with the Ionian island, for he seems to have been acquainted 
with the Ionian migration. He would not, otherwise, have 
made a distinction between islands of the same names, for in 
speaking of Samothrace, he makes the distinction sometimes 
by the epithet, 

** on high, upon the loftiest summit of the woody Samos, the Thracian,"* 

sometimes bj uniting it with the neighbouring islands^ 

to SamoB, and Imbroa, and inacceasible Lemnoa * 
and again, 

" between Samoa and rocky Imbroa." ' 
He was therefore acquainted with the Ionian island, although 
he has not mentioned its name. Nor had it formerly always 
the same name, but was called Melamphylus, then Authemis, 
then I'artheiiia, from the river Farthenius, the luime of which 
was changed to Imbrasus. Since then both Cephallenia and 
Samothrac^ were called Samos ® at the time of the Trojan 
war, (for if it had not been so Hecuba would not have been 
introduced sayinji:, that Achilles would sell any of her chil- 
dren that he could seize at Samos and Imbros,^) Ionian Samos 
wfis not yet colonized (by lunians), which is evident from its 
having the same name from one of the islands earlier (called 
Samos), that had it before; whence this also is clear, that 
those persons contradict ancient history, who assert, that 
colonists came from Samos after the Ionian migration, and 
the arrival of Tembrion, and gave the name of Samos to 
Samothrac6. The Samians invented this story out of vanity* 
Those are more entitled to credit^ who say, that heights are 

» I. Dascaglio. « Od. iv. 846. ^ II. xiii. 12. 

* II. xxiv, 753. » II. xxiT. 78. 

* In the Valle d' Aleaaandro» in Cephalonia, there ia still a place called 
Samo. ' II. xziT« 752. 
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called Sami,^ and that the island obtained its name from this 
circumstance, lor from thence 

*' vas Been all Ida, the city of Priam, and the ships of the Greeks.**' 

But according to some writers, Samoa had its name from the 
Saii» a Thracian tribe^ who formerly inhabited it, and who oc- 
cupied also the adjoining continent, whether thej were the 
same people as the Sapae, or the Sinti, whom the poet calls 

Sinties, or a different nation. Archilochus mentions the 

hail ; 

*' one of the Sail is exulting:: in the possession of an honourable shield, 
which X left against my will near a thicket.'* 

18. Of the islands subject to Ulysses there remains to be 
described Zacynthus.' It verges a little more than Cephai* 
lenia to the west of Peloponnesus, bat approaches closer to it. 

It is 160 stadia in circumference, and distant from Cephallenia 
about 60 stadia. It is woody, but fertile, and has a consider- 
able city of tlie same name. Thence to the Hesperides be- 
longing to Africa are 3300* stadia. 

19. To the east of this island, and of Cephalkinia, are situ- 
ated tlie Echinades^ islands ; among which is Duliehium, at 
present called Dolicha, and the islands called Oxeiae, to which 
the poet gives the name of Thoa}.^ 

Doliciia is situated opposite to the G^niadae, and the mouth 
of the Achelous : it is distant from Araxus,*^ the promontory 
of Elis, 100 stadia. The rest of the Echinades are numerous, 
they are all barren and rocky, and lie in front of the mouth 
of the Achelous, the most remote of them at the distance of 
15, the nearest at the distance of 5 stadia ; they formerly 
were farther out at sea, but the accumulation of earth, which 
is brought down in great quantity by the Achelous, hn^ al- 
ready joined some^ and will join others, to the continent. This 
accumulation of soil ancienliy formed the tract Paracheloitisy 
which the river oyerflows, a subject of contention, as it was 
continually confounding boundaries, which had been de- 
termined by the Acamanians and the JStolians. For want of 
arbitrators they decided their dispute by arms. The most 

» ^dfioi. « II. xiii. 13. ' Zante. 

* 3GO0 stadiaf see b. xrii. c. iu. i 20. 

* CorzoUuri, Oxia, Petala, Stc* * Od. xv. 298. ' C. Papa. 
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powerful gained the yictory. This gave occasion to a fable» 
how Hercules overcame the Achelous in fight, and received in 
marriage as the prize of his victory, Deianeira, daughter of 
(Eneus. Sophocles introduces her, saying, 

« 

" My suitor m .is a river, I mean the Acheiuus, who demanded me of my 
father uiuKt three ibrms ; one while coming as a bull of perfect form, 
another time as a spotted writhing serpent, ut another with the body of a 
man and the forehead of a bull/' * 

Some writers add. that this was the horn of Amaltlieia, which. 
Hercules broke oii' Irom the Achelous, and presented to 
GSneus as a bridal gift. Others, conjecturing the truth in- 
cluded in this story, say, that Achelous is reported to have 
resembled a bull, like other rivers, in the roar of their waters, 
and the bendings of their streams^ which thej term horns ; 
and a serpent from its length and oblique course ; and bull- 
fronted because it was compared to a bull's head ; and that 
Hercules, who^ on other occasions, was disposed to perform 
acts of kindness for the public benefit^ so particularly, when he 
was desirous of contracting an alliance with (Eneus, performed 
for him these services; he prevented the river from overflow- 
ing its banks^ by constructing mounds and by diverting its 
streams by canals, and by draining a large tract of the Para- 
cheloitis, which had been injured by the river ; and this is the 
horn of Amaltheia. 

Homer says, that in the time of the Trojan wai' the Echi- 
nades, and the Oxciai were subject to Meges, 

"son of tlie liero Pliyleus, beloved of Jupiter, who formerly repaired to 
Duliehium on acco\int of a quarrel with his father."' 

The fatlier of Phyleus was Augeas, king of Elis, and of the 
Epeii. The Epeii then, who possessed these islands^ were 
those who had migrated to Duliehium with Phyleus. 

20. The islands of the Taphii, and formerly of the Tele- 
boas, among which was Taphus, now called Taphius, were 
distinct from the £chinades, not separated by distance, (for 
they lie near one another,) but because they were ranged un* 
der different chiefs, Taphii and Teleboaa. In earlier times 
Amphitryon, in conjunction with Gephalus, the son of Deio- 
neus, an exile from Athens^ attacked, and then delivered them 
up to the government of Gephalus. But the poet says that 

' Sophocles, Tiachiniie, t. 9. ' II. ii. 628. 
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Meutes was their chief, and calls them robbers, wiiich was 
the character of all the Teleboae. 

So much then concerniDg the isliinds off Acamania. 

21. Between Tineas and the Ambracian gulf is a sea-lake, 
called Myrtiintiiim.^ Next to Leucas followed Pala»raB, and 
Alyzia, cities of Acarnania, of which Alyzia is distant from 
the sea 15 stadia. Opposite to it is a harbour sacred to Her- 
cules, and a grove from whence a Roman governor trans- 
ported to Borne the labours of Hercules,'* the workmanship 
of LjsippuSy which was Ijiog in an unsuitable place^ being a 
deserted spot.^ 

Next are Crithote,^ a pramontory^ and the Echinades, and 
AstacuSy used in the singular number, a city of the ^^ame name 
as that near Nicomedia, and the Gulf of Astacus, Crithote^ a 
cily of the same name as that in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
All the coast between these pkces has good harbours. Then 
follows (Eniadae, and the Achelous; then a lake belonging to 
the CEniadee, called Melite» 80 stadia in length, and in breadth 
20 ; then another Cynia, of double the breiwith and length of 
Melite ; a third Uria,^ much less than dther of the former. 
Cynia even empties itself into the sea ; the others are situated 
above it at tlie distance of about lialf a stadium. 

Next is the river Evenus, which is distant from Actium 
670 stadia. 

Then follows the mountain Chalcis, which Arteniidorns 
calls Chalcia ; [next Pleuron, then Licyrna, a village, above 
which in the interior is situated Calydon at the distance of 30 
stadia. Near Calydon is the temple of Apollo Laphrius;]* 
then the mountain T;ipliias<n« : then Macynia, a city ; then 
Molycria, and near it Antirrhiuni, the boundary of ^Etolia 
and of Locris. To Antirrhium from the Evenus are about 
120 stadia. 

Artemidorus does not place the mountain, whether Chalcis 
or Chalciay between the Achelous and Pleuron^ but Apollo- 

* Not identified. 

' Gossellin remarks the double error committed by Wlnkelman, who» 
on the authority of this passage, states that the Hercules (not the Labours 
of Hercules) of Lysippus was transferred to Rome in the time of Nero, 

lon^ after ihis Book was written. 

' Drapoinestre. * The lake Xerolimne. 

* Kramer ])r(>posea the tfRTisposition of the senteuce within brackets 
tu Llie beginning of the paragraph. 
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donis, as I have said before, places Chalcis and Taphiassus 

above Moljcria ; and Calydon between Pleuron and Clialcis. 
Are we then to place one mountain of the name of Chalcia 
iiidv Pleuron, and another of the name of Chalcis near 
Molyeria ? 

Near Calydon is a hir^e lake, abounding. with fish. It be- 
longs to the Romans of l^ltr^e. 

22. Apolludiirus says, that there is in the inland parts of 
Acarnania, a tribe of Erysichsei, mentioned bj Alcman, 

not an Enrncheaii, nor a aiieplierd ; but I came from the extremities 
ofSardiB." 

Olenus belonged to ^tolia ; Homer mentions it in the ^to- 
lian Catalogue,* bnt traces alone remain of it near Pleuron 
below Aracynthus.' 

Ljsimaebia also was near Olenus. This place has disap- 
peared. It was situated upon the lake, the present Lysima- 
chia, formerly Hydra, between Pleuron and the city Arsinoe,^ 
formerly a village of the name of Conopa. It was founded by 
Arsinoe, wife and also sister of the second Ptolemy. It is 
• conveniently situated nhovo, the passage across the Achelous. 

Pylene has experienced nearly the same fate as Olenns. 

When the poet describes Calydon * as lofty, and rocky, we 
must understand these epithets as relating to the character of 
the country. For we hare said before, that when they di- 
vided the country into two parts, they assigned the moun- 
tainous portion and the Epictetus^ to Calydon, and the tract of 
plains to Pleuron* 

23. The Acamanians, and the .^tolians, like many other 
nations, are at present worn out, and exhausted by continual 
wars. The .^^tolians however, in conjunction with the Acar* 
naniansy during a long period withstood the Macedonians and 
the other Greeks^ and lastly the Romans, in their contest for 
independence. 

But since Homer, and others, both poets and historians, 
frequently mention iJiem, sometimes in clear and undisputed 
terms, and sometimes less explicitly, as appears from what we 
have already said of these people, we must avail ourselves of 
some of the more ancient accounts, which will supply us with 

* 11. it 639. * M. Zigos. * Angelo Castron. 

* Near Maaro Mati. * See c. ii. { 3, Bpictetua. 
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a beginning, or with an occasiou of inquiring into wbat is 
controverted. 

24. First then with respect tp Acarnania. We have al- 
ready said, that it was occupied by Laertes and the Cephaiie- 
nians ; but as many Avriters have advanced statements respect- 
ing the first occupants in terms sufficiently clear, indeed, but 
contradictory, the inquiry and discussjon are left open to us. 

They say, that the Taphii and Teleboge, as they are called, 
were the first inhabitants of Acarnania, and that their chief, 
Cephalus, who was appointed by Amphitryon sovereign of the 
islands about Taphus,was master also of this country. Hence 
is related of him the fable, that be was the first person who 
took the reputed leap from Leucatas. But the poet does not 
B9LJ, that the Taphii inhabited Acarnania before the arrival of 
the Cephallenians md Laertes^ bat that they were friends cf 
the Ithacenses ; consequently, in his time, either they had 
not the entire command of these places, or had voluntarily re- 
tired, or had even become joint settlers. 

A colony of certain from Lacedtemon seems to have settled 
in Acarnania, who were followers of tcarius, father of Pene- 
lope, for the poet in the Odyssey represents him and the 
broLliLrs of Penelope as then living ; 

" who did not dare to go to the palace of Icarius with a view of his cUs« 
posing of his daughter in marriage." * 

And with respect to the brothers ; 

** for now a lone: timo both her father and her brothers were urging her 

to marry Eur}'nKichu,-/* * 

Nor is it probable that they were living at Lacedjemon, for 
Telemachus would not, in that case, have been the iruest of 
Menelaus upon his arrival, nor is there a tradition, that they 
had nnv other habitation. But thoy snv that Tvndareus and 
his brother Tcarius, alter bring banished I'rom tliPir own 
country by Hippocoon, repaired to Thestius, the king of the 
Plcuronii, and assisted in obtaining possession of a large 
tract of country on the other side of the Achelous on condi- 
tion of receiving a portion of it; that Tyndareus, having 
espoused Leda the daughter of Thestius, returned home ; that 
Icarius continued there in possession of a portion of Acar- 
nania^ and had Penelope and her brothers by his wife Poly- 
casta, daughter of LygsBUS* 

>Od.iL52. <Od.XT. 16. 
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We have shown by the Catalogue of the Ships in Homer/ 
that the Acarnaniiins were enumerated among the people who 
took part in the war of Troy ; and among these are reckoned 
the inhal)itants of the Acte, and besides these, 

" they who occupied Epirus, aiid cultivated the land opposite." 

But Epirus was never called Aearnania, nor Acte, Leocas. 

25. Ephorus does not say that they took part in the expe- 
dition against Troy ; but he says that Alcmieon, the son of 
Amphiaraus, who was the companion of Diomede, and the 
other Epigoni in their expedition, having brought the war 
against the Thebans to a successful issue^ went with Diomede 
to assist in punishing the enemies of CBneus^ and having de- 
livered up iBtolia to Diomede, he himself passed over into 
Acamania^ which country also he' subdued. In the mean 
time Agamemnon attacked the Argives, and easily overcame 
them^ the greatest part having attached themselves to the fol- 
lowers of Diomede. But a short time afiterwards, when the 
expedition took place against Troy, he was afraid, lest, in his 
absence with the army, Diomede and his troops shoulil retui a 
home, (for there was a rumour that he had collected a large 
force,) and should regain possession of a territory to which 
they had the best right, one being the heir of Adrastus, the 
other of his father. Reflecting then on these circumstances, 
he ited them to unite in tlie recovery of Argos, and to 
take ]);irt in the war. Diomedo coDsciited to take part in the 
expedition, but Alcmieon was indignant and refused ; whence 
the Acarnanians were the only people who did not partici- 
pate in the expedition with the Greeks. The Acarnanians, 
probably by following this account, are said to have imposed 
upon the Bomans, and to have obtained from them the privi- 
lege of an independent state^ because they alone had not 
taken part in the expedition against the ancestors of the Bo- 
mans> for their names are neither in the .^olian Catalogue^ 
nor are they mentioned by themselveGf, nor is their name 
mentioned anywhere in the poem. 

26. Ephorus then having represented Acamania as subject 
to Alcmaeon before the Trojan war, Vscribes to him the found- 
ation of Amphilochian Argos, and says that Acamania had 
its name from his son Acaman, and the Amphilochians from 
his brother Amphilochus ; thus he toms aside to reports con- 
trary to the history in Homer. But Thucydides and other 
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writers say, that Ampliiloclius, on his return from the Trojan 
expedition, being displeased with the state of affairs at Argos, 
dwfdt in this country ; according? to some writers, he obtained 
it by succeeding to the dominions of his brother ; others re- 
present it dilferentlj. So much then respecting the Acarna- 
nians considered bj themselves. We shall now speak of their 
affairs where thej are intermixed in common with those of 
the ^tolians, and we shall then relate as much of the history 
of the iEtolians as we proposed to add to our former account 
of this people. 



CHAPTER lU. 

' 1. Some writers reckon the Curetes among the Acarnani- 
ans, others among the -^tolians ; some allege that they came 
from Crete, others that they came from Eubcea. Since, 
however, thev fire mentioned by Homer, we must first ex- 
amine his account of them. It is thought that he does not 
mean the Acarnanians, but the YEtolians, in the following 
verses^ for tlie sons of Porthaon were, 

** Agnus, Melas, and the hero CEneus, 
These dwelt at Pleuron, and the lofty Calydon," * 

both of which are iBtoliaa cities^ and are mentioned in the 
JBtoIiaa Catalogue; wherefore since those who inhabited 
Pleuron appear to be, according to Homer, Curetes, they 
might be ^tolians. The opponents of this conclusion are 
misled bj the mode of expression in these verses, 

*' Curetes and ^tolians, firm m battle, were fighting for the city Calydon,*'* 

for neither would be have used appropriate terms if he had 
said, 

"Bceotians and Thebaos were contending against each other/' 

nor 

" Ar^ves and Peloponnesians.** 
But we have shown in a former part of this work, that this 
mode of expression is usual with Homer, and even trite among 
other poets. This objection then is easily answered. But 
let the objectors explain, how, ii' these people were not ^to- 

> II. xiv. 116. * II. ix. 525. 
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lians, the poet came to reckon the Pleurunii among the -^to- 
lians. 

2. Ephorus, after having asserted that the nation of the 
^tolians were never in subjection to any other people, but, 
from all times of which any memorial remains, their country 
continued exempt from the ravages of war, both on account of 
its local obstacles and their own experience in warfare, says, 
that from the beginning Curetes were in possession of the 
whole country, but on the arrival of ^tdlusy the son of Endy- 
mion, from Elis, who defeated them in various battles, the 
Curetes retreated to the present Acarnania, and the ^tolians 
returned with a body of Epeii, and founded ten of the most 
ancient cities in ^tolia ; and in the tenth generation after- 
wards Elis was founded) in conjunction with that people, by 
Oxylus> the son of Hasmon^ who had passed over from ^tolia. 
They produce^ as proofs of these facts, inscriptions^ one 
sculptured on the base of the statue of JBtolus at Therma In 
i£tolia» where, according to the custom of the country, they 
assemble to elect their magistrates ; 

'* this statue of iEtolus, son of Endymion» brought up near the streams of 
the Alpheius, and in the neighbourhood of the stadia of Olympia, ^tolians 
dedicated as a public monument of his merits/' 

And the other inscription on the statue of Oxjius is in the 

market-place of Elis; 

"iEtohis, havings formerly abandoned the original inhabitant?; of this 
country, won by the toils of war the land of the Curetes. But Oxylus, 
the son of Uffimon^ the tenth scion of that race, founded this ancient 

3. He risrhtly alleges, as a proof of the affinity sulj si sting 
reciprocally between the Eleii and the ^tolian^, these in- 
scriptions, botli of which recognise not the affinity alone, but 
also that their t'ouuders had established settlers in each other's 
country. Whence he clearly convicts those of falsehood who 
assert, that the Eleii were a colony of iEtoHans, and that the 
JEtolians were not a colony of Eleii* But be seems to ex- 
hibit the same inconsistency in his positions here, that we 
proved * with regard to the oracle at Delphi. For after as- 
serting that ^tolia had never been ravaged by war from all 
time of which there was any memorial, and saying, that from 
the first the Curetes were in possession of this countrj^ he 

* B. iz. c. Hi* } 11* 
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onght to have inferred from such premises, that the Curetes 
continued to ucciipy tlie country of -^tolia to his days. For 
in this manner it might be understood never to have been 
devastated, nor in subjection to any other nation. But for? 
getting his position^ he does not infer this, but the contraiji 
that JStolus came from Elis^ and baring defeated the Curetes 
in various battles, these people retreated into Acamania. 
What else then is there peculiar to the devastation of a countij 
than the defeat of the inhabitants in war and their abandon- 
ment of their land, which is evinced by the inscription among 
the Meii ; for sp^ddng of JEStolus the words are, 

**be obtained poMeasioii of tbe country of the Curetes by the continued 
toils of war." 

4. But perhaps some person may say, that he means ^tolia 
was not laid waste, redLoning from the time that it had this 
name after the arrival of ^tolus ; but he takes away the 
ground of this supposition, by saying afterwards, that the 

greatest part of the people, that remained among the JEtolians, 
were those called Epeii, with wLoru ^Ktoliiiiis were after- 
wards intermingled, who had been expelled froui Th( ssaly 
together with Boeotians, and possessed the country in common 
with these people. But is it probable that, without any hos- 
tilities, they invaded the country of another nation and 
divided it among themselves and the original possessors, 
who did not require such a partition of their land ? If this is 
not probable, is it to be believed that the victors agreed to an 
equal division of the territory ? "What else then is devastation 
of a country, but the conquest of it by arms ? Besides, Apol- 
lodorus says that, according to history, the Hyantes aban- 
doned B<BOtia and came and settled among the ^tolians, and 
concludes as confident that his opinion is right by saying it is 
cor castom to relate these and similar facts exactly, when- 
ever any of them is altogether dubious^ or concerning which 
erroneous opinions are entertained. 

5. Notwithstanding these faults in Ephorus, ■ still he is 
superior to other writers* Polybius himself, who has stu- 
diously given him so much praise, has said that Eudoxus has 
written well on Grecian affairs^ but that Ephorus has given 
the best account of the foundation of cities, of the relationship 
subsisting between nations, of changes of settlements, and of 
leaders of colonies, in these words, "but I shall explain the 
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presf^nt state of places, both as to position and distuncee ; for 
this is the peculiar proviiuM^ of cliorography." ^ 

But you, Polybius, who introduce popular hoarsay, and 
rumours on the subject of distances, not only of places bey nd 
Greece^ but in Greece itself, have you not been called to 
answer the chartTcs Bometimes of Posidonius, sometimes of 
Artemidorusy and of manj other writers ? ought you not there- 
fore to excuse us^ and not to be offended, if in transferring 
into our own work a large part of the historical poets from 
such writers we commit some errors, and to commend us when 
tire are generally more exact in what we say than others^ or 
supply what they omitted through want of information. 

6. With respect to the Curetes, some facts are related 
which belong more immediately, some more remotely, to the 
history of the ^tolians and Acarnanians. The facts more 
immediately relating to them, are those which have been 
mentioned before, as that the Curetes were living in the 
country which is now called JEtolia, and that a body of 
-<$^tolians under the coiTirnand of ^tolus caine there, and drove 
them into Acarnania; and these facts besides,. that JEolians 
invaded Pleuronia, which was inhabited by Curetes, and 
called Curetis, took away their territory, and eipeiled the 
possessors. 

But ArcheTnuclius ^ of Eubrea says that the Curetes had 
their settlement at Chalcis, but being continually at war about 
the plain Lelantum, and finding that the enemy used to seize 
and drag them by the hair of the forehead, they wore their 
hair long behind, and cut the hair short in front, whence they 
had the name of Curetes, (or the shorn,) from cura, («ovpd,) 
or the tonsure which they had undergone; that they removed 
to ^tolia, and occupied the places aboot Pleuron; that 
others, who lived on the other ude of the Acheloos, because 
they kept their heads unshorn, were called Acarnanians.' 

But according to some writers each tribe derired its name 
from some hero;^ according to others, that they had the 

I As distinguished from geography. See b. i. c. i. § 16, note 

* The author of a work la seycial books on Euboea. Atheosu^^ b. tu 

c. 18. 

^ The unshorn. 

* From Acarnan, son of Alcmspon. Thncyd. h.. ii. c. 102. But the hero 
from whom the Curetes obtained their name ia not mentioned. 
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name of Curetes from the mountain Curium,' whicli is situated 
above Pleuron, and that this is an iEtolian tribe, like the 
Ophieis, Agra^i, Eurytanes, and many others. 

But, as we have before said, when .^tolia was divided into 
two parts, the country about Caiydon was said to be in the 
possession of (Eneus ; and a portion of Pleurooia in that of 
the Porthaonidfld of the branch of Agrins, ^ for 

** tliey dwelt at Plenron, and the lolly Cftlydon.'*' 

Thestius however, father-in-law of CEneuri, and father of 
Althira, chief of the Curetes, was master of Fleuronia. But 
when war broke out between the Thestiadae, CEneus, and 
Melea^er about a boar's head and skin, according to the poet,* 
following the fable concerning the boar of Caiydon, but, as is 
probable, the dispute related to a portion of the territory ; the 
words are these, 

'* Curetes and ^toUans, firm in battle^ fought against one another.*'* 

These then are the facts more immediately connected (with 

geography). 

7* There ^ are othm more remote from the subject of this 

' The position of this mountain is not determined. 

* GESneus and his children were themselves Porthaonida?. GEneus had 

pnssesf?ioTi only of Caiydon, hi^ hrotber Agrius and his children had a 
part of Plonronia. Thestins, cousni-rrrrnian of CEncus and of Agrius, re- 
ceived as his portion the remainder of Fleuronia and transmitted it to his 
chiidren, (the Thestiadse,) who probably succeeded in gaining possession 
of the whole country. The Porthaonidce of the branch of Agrius» were 
Thersites, Onchestiis, Prothous, Geleulor, Lycopeos, and Melanippos. 
Apollodorus, b. L c. 7, 8. 

3 II. xiv 117. II. ix. 544. » II. ix. 525. 

• " Ceite digression est curieuse, sans doute ♦ • • * Plusieurs cri- 
tiaues ont fait de ce morceau I'objet del&ur dtude; n^anmoins U demeure 
h&iss^ de difficult^s, et demidrement M. Heyne (quel jnge t) a pro- 
nonc^ que tout y restait ^ ^claircir. Du TTteil, 

The myths relating to the Curetes abound with different statements 
and confusion. The following arc the only point-^ to be borne in mind. 
The Curetes belong to the most ancient times of Greece, and probably 
are to be counted amohg the first inhabitants of Phrygia. They were the 
authors and expositors of certain religions rites» which they celebrated 
with dances. According to mythology they played a part at the birth of 
Jupiter. They were sometimes called Ideean Dactyli. Hence their 
name was given to the ministers of the worsship of the Great Mother 
among the Phrygians, windi was celebrated with a kind of religious 
frenzy. The Curetes were also called Corybantes. Hence also arose the 
confusion between the 'religious rites observed in Crete^ Phrygia, and 

H 2 
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work, which have been erroneously [iIlk < d by liistorians 
under one head on account of the sameness of name : for in- 
stance, accounts relating to " Curetic affairs " and " concerning 
the Curetes '* have been considered as identical with accounts 
concerning the people (of the same name) who inhabited 
^toHa and Acarnania.'' But the former differ from the 
latter, and resemble rather the accounts which we have of 
Satjri and Silenes, Bacchte and Tityri ; for the Curetes are 
represented as certain dsemons, or ministers of the gods^ hj 
those who have handed down the traditions respecting Cretan 
and Phrygian affairs, and which involve certain religious 
rites, some mystical, others the contrary, relative to the nur- 
ture of Jupiter in Crete $ the celebration of ojgies in honour 
of the motiier of the gods, in Phrygia, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trcjan Ida. There is however a very great 
variety* in these accounts. According to some, the Cory- 
bantes, Cabeiri, Idaean Dactyli, and Telchines are repre- 
sented as the same persons as the Curetes ; according to 
others, they are related to, yet distinguished from, each other 
by some slight differences ; but to describe them in general 
terms and more at length, Ihey are inspired with an enthusi- 
astic and Bacchic frenzy, which is exhibited by them as minis- 
ters at the celebration of the sacred rites, by inspiring terror 
with armed dances, accompanied with the tumult and noise 
of cymbals, drums, and armour, and with the sound of pipes 
and shouting ; so that these sacred ceremonies are nearly the 
same as those that are performed among the Samothracians 
in Lemnus, and in many other places ; since the ministers of 
the god are said to be the same*' The whole of this kind of 

Samothrace. Again, on the other hand, the Cureles have been mistaken 
for an -£tuiian people, bearing the same name. Heyne, Not. ad Virgil. 
Mn. iii. 130. Religion, et Sacror. cam famre peract Orig. Comm. Soc. 
R. Scient. Getting. Tol. liit. Dupuis, origin de tons les cultes, tom. 2. 
Sainte Croix M6m. pourservir^ la religion Secrete, &c., Job. Guberleth. 
Diss, philol. de Mystcr. deorum Cabir, 1703. Friret. Recher. pour ser^'ir 
a riiistuire des Cyclopes, &c. Acad, des inscript. &c.» vol. xxiii. His. 
pag. 27. 1749. 

> Twra^ni muuKia, will bear also to be tianalated, id tantum Tmiietatla» 

this difference only/' as Groskurd observes. 

^ M. de Saint Croix (Recherches sur Ics Mystdres, &c. sect. 2, page 

25) is mistaken in asserting that '* Strabo clearly refutes the statements 
of those wlio believed that the Cabeiri, Dactyli, Curetes, Corybantes, and 
Telchines, were not only the same kind of persons, but even separate 
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discii.-sion is of a theolonriofil nature, and is not alien to the 
contemplation of the philosopher. 

8. But since even the historians, through the similarity of 
the name Curetes, have collected into one hodj a mass of dis- 
similar facts, I myself do not hesitate to speak of them at 
length by way of digression, adding the physical considera- 
tiona which belong to the history*^ Some writers however en- 
deavonr to xeooncUe one account with the otlier, and perhaps 
tiiey have some degree of probability in their favour. They 
say, for instance, iSat the people about ^tolia have the name 
of Curetes firom wearing long dresses like girls, (icopac,) and 
that there was, among Sud Greeks, a fondness for some such 
fashion. The lonians also were eaMed tunic-trailers,^* and 
the soldiers of Leonidas^' who went out to battle with their 
btur dressed, were despised by the Persians, but subjects of 
their admiration in the contest. In short, the application 
of art to the hair consists in attending to its growth, and the 
manner of cutting it, * and both these are the peculiar care of 
girls and youths wlieace in several ways it is easy to find a 
derivation of the name Curetes. It is also probable, that the 
practice ot' armed dances, first introducfHl by persons who 
paid so much attention to their hair and their dress, and who 
were called Curetes, afforded a pretence for men more warlike 
than others, and wlio passed their lives in arms, to be tiiem- 
selves called by the same name of Curetes, T mean those in 
Eubcea, JBtolia, and Acarnania. Homer also gives this name 
to the young soldiers ; 

" selecting Curetes, the bravest of the Achieans, to carry from the swift 
ship, piesenU, wiucb, yesterday, we promiBed to Achilles." * 



members of the same family." It appears to me, on the contiary, that 
this was the opinion adopted by our author. Du Theil. 

' vfkoaBiiQ Tov oiKilov iaropt^ fyaucbv Xdyov, rationem naturalem, 
utoote congroentnm Imo, hutorie adjiciens. Xf lander* Or paraphiased. 

The history of this people will receive additional and a fitting illustra- 
tion by a reference to piiysioal iaots," tach aa the manner of wearmg 
their hair, tonsure, &c. 

' i\KiX*''^***^^S* The words Kai icpa»/3vXov Kal Ttmyn ffirT\f\Brjvai 
appear, according to Berkel. ad Steph. p. 74, to he here wauimg, ' and to 
bind the hair in die form of the Grobuliis and ornamented with a grass- 
hopper/' The hair over the forehead of the Apollo Belvidere is an ez« 
ample of the crobnlns. 

* Herod, vii. 208. * KOVpAtf rpiyoc. ' >:npair Kai nhpotQ. 

* Strabo therefore considered the 1^3, 194, l^f> ver&ed of 11. xix. as 
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And again ; 

" Cureles Achan carried the presents.'*' 
So much then on the subject of the etymology of the name 
Curetes. [The dance in armour is a mihtary dance ; this is 
shown by the Pyrrhic dance and by Fyrrichusy who, it is said, 
invented this kind of exerdse for youths^ to prepare them for 
military service.]* ^ 

9. We are now to consider how the names of these people 
agree together, and the theology, which is contained in their 
history. ^ 

Now this is conuDon both to the Greeks and the Barba- 
rians, to perform their religious ceremonies with the observ- 
ance of a festival, and a relaxation from labour ; some are 
perfonned with enthusiasm, others without any emotion; 
some accompanied with music, others without music ; some in 
mysterious privacy, others publicly ; and these are the dictates 
of nature.^ For relaxation from labour withdraws the thouglits 
from human occupations, and directs the reflecting mind to the 
divinity: enthnsiasm seems lo be attended with a certain di- 
vine inspiration, aiul to approach the prophetic character ; 
the mystical concealment of the sacred rites excites veneration 
for the divinity, and imitates his nature, which shuns human 
senses and perception ; music also, accompanied with the 
dance, rliythm, and song, for the same reason brings us near 
the deity by the pleasure which it excites, and by the charms 
of art. For it has been justly said, that men resemble the 
gods chiefly in doing good, but it may be said more properly, 
when they are happy ; and this happiness consists in rejoic- 
ing, in festivals, in philosophy, and in music* For let not 
the art be blamed, if it should sometimes be abused by the 
musician mploying it to excite voluptuousness in convivial 

authentic. Heyne was Inelmed to consider them as an interpolation, in 

"which he is supported by other critics. 

* II. -xix. 248. The text is probably mutilated, nnd Sfrabo may have 
quoted the verses in Homer in which Merion is rejpretieuttjd as dancing 
in armour. II. xvi. 617. 

* Kramer suspects this passage to be an mterpolation. 

* The reading in the text is riy I* hfrme vovv. The Iranslattoii adopts 
Meineke*S reading, voovvra. 

■* Quam prfTchne pliilosophatiis sit S!rabo» me non monente, uuusquis- 
que asse(|uiiur ; praeclarius, utique, quain illi, qui ex nostro ritu reiigioso 
omut^m iulariUUim exulare voluere. Heyne, Yurg. iii. 130. 
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meetings at banquets, on the stage, or under other circum- 
stances, but let the nature of the institutions which ai*e 
founded on it be examined.' 

10. Hence Plato, and, before his time, the Pythagoreans, 
called music phil()S(>}>iiy. They maintained that the world 
subsisted by harmony, and considered every kind of music to 
be the work of the gods. It is thus that the muses are re- 
garded as deities, and Apollo has the name of President of 
the Muses, and all poetry divine, as being conversant about 
the praises of the gods. Thus also tbey ascribe to music the 
formation of nlannerSy everything which refines the mind 
approximates to the power of the gods. 

The greater part of the Greeks attribute to BacchuSi 
Apollo^ Hecate, the Muses, and Ceres, everything connected 
with orgies and Bacchanalian rites, dances, and the mysteries 
attended upon initiation. Thej call also Bacchus, Dionysus, 
and the chief D»mon of the mysteries of Ceres. ^ The carry- 
ing about of branches of trees, dances, and initiations are 
common to the worship of these gods. But with respect to 
Apollo and the Muses, the latter preside over choirs of singers 
and dancers ; the former presides both over these and divina- 
tion. All pei'sons instructed in science, and particularly 
those who have cultivated music, are ministers of the Muses; 
these and also all who are engaged in divination ai*e ministers 
of Apollo. Those of Ceres, are the IVIystae, torch-bearers 
and liiei ophants ; of Dionysus, Seileni, Satyri, Tityri, Bacchae, 
Lenas, Thyiae, Mimallones, Na'ides, and ^ymphse, as they are 
called. 

11. But in Crete both these, and the sacred rites of Jupiter 
in particular, were celebrated with the performance of orgies, 
and by ministers, like the Satyri, who are employed in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. These were called Curetes, certain youths 
who executed military movements in armour, accompanied 
with dancing, exliibiting the fable of the birth of Jupiter, in 
which Saturn was introduced, whose custom it was to devour 
his children innnerliatc ly after their birth ; Rhea attempts to 
conceal the pains of childbirth,, and to remove the new-born 
infant out of sight, using her utmost endeavours to preserve it. 

' The oriffiTinl. as Du Theil observes, is singularly obscure, AXk* if 
pvaii^j 11 rwp 7rai0kV]j.dTu)v, l^tTai^taQwf Ttjv apxtjv ivOkvSt i\0V9a* 
' Following the reading huggested by Onwkurd. 
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In this she has the assistance of the Coretes who surround ^ 
the goddess, and by the noise of drams and other similar 

sounds, by dancing in armour and by tumult, endeavour to 

strike terror into Saturn, and escape notice whilst removing 
his child. The child is then delivered into their hands to 
be brought up with the same care by which he was rescued. 
The Curetes therefore obtained this appellation, eitlur be- 
cause they were buys {KopoL), or because they educated Jupiter 
in his youth (jcovpoTpot^Eiv), for there are two explanations, 
inasmuch as they acted the same part with respect to Jupiter 
as the Satyri (with respect to Dionysus). Such then is the 
worship of the Greeks^ as far as relates to the celebration of 
orgies. 

12. But the Berecyntes, a tribe of Phrygians, the Phrygi- 
ans in general, and the Trojibns, who live about Mount Ida, 
themselves also worship Rhea, and perform orgies in her 
honour ; they call her mother of gods, Agdistis, and Phrygia, * 
the Great Goddess ; from the places also where she is wor- 
shlppedy Idsea^ and Dindjmene^^ Sipylene,' Pessinuntis^^ and 

- Cybele.^ The Greeks osU her ministers by the same name 
Curetes, not that they follow the same mythology, but they 
mean a different kind of persons^ a sort of agents analogous to 
the Satyri. These same ministers are alM> called by them 
Gorybantes. 

13. We have the testimony of the poets in favour of these 
opinions, rindai', in the Dithyrauibus, which begins in this 
manner ; 

''formerly the dithynunbus used to creep upon the ground, long and 
trailing.'* 

After mentioning the hymns, both ancient and modern^ in 
honour of Bacchus, he makes a digression, and says, 

"for thee, O Mother, resound the \kt^^ circles of the cymbals, and the 
ringing crotala; for thee, blaze the torches of the yellow pine 

where he combines with on^ another the rites celebrated 
among the Greeks in honour of Dionysus with those per- 
form^ among the Phrygians in honour of the mother of the 

* This word appe irs here misplaced. 

* The chain of mountains extending from the sources of Ihe Sagaris 
(the Zagari) to the Propontis was called Dindymeae. 

' SipaiiDagh. ^ Posaene. 

* This name is not derived from any place. 
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^ gods. Euripides, in the Bacchae, does the same thing, con- 
joining, from the proximity of the countrieSy^ Ljdian and 
Phrygian customs. 

*'Then forsaking Tmolus, the rampart of Lydia, my maidens, my pride, 
[whom I took from among barbarians and made the partners and com- 
pamons of my way, raise on high the tambourine of. Phrygia, the tam- 
bourine of the great mother Bhea,^ my inTendon. 

" Bleat and happy he who, initiated into the sacred rites of the gods, 
Irads a pure lifp ; who relebr atinj; the orgies of the Great Mother Cy- 
bcie, who brnntliHhmg on high the thyrsus and with ivy crowned, becomes 
Dionysus* wursiiipper. Haste, Bacchanalians, haste, and bring Bromius 
JDionysiui down from the Phrygian mountains to the wide plains of 
Greece*'* 

And again, in what follows, he combines with these the Cre- 
tan rites. 

** Hail, sacred haunt of the Curetes, and divine inhabitants of Crete, 
progenitors of JoTe» where for me the triple-crested Corybantes in theur 
caves invented this skin-stretched circle [of Uie tambourine], who 

mingled with Bacchir strains the sweet breath of harmony from Phrygian 
pipes, and placed in Rhea's hands this instrument whirh re-echoes to the 
joyous shouts of Bacchanalians: from the Moilnr Rhea the frantic 
Satyri succeeded in obtaining it, and introduced it into the dances of the 
Trieteridse, among whom Dionysus delights to dwell/" 



' SiA. t6 bfiopov, for $tA r« ^'Onripov. jUsmsite. 

* The literal translation has been preseryed in the text for the sake of 
the argument. The following is Potter's translation, in which, howcTer, 
great liberty is taken with the original* 

''To whom the mysteries of the gods are known» 

By these his life he sanctifies, 
Anri, rlrrp imbibed their chastf^ and cleaning lore. 
Hallows las soul for converse with tlie skies. 
Enraptur'd ranging the wild mountains o'er, 
The mighty mouer's orgies leading, 
He his head with iyy shading, 
His light spear wreath'd with ivy twine^ 
To Bacchus holds the rites divine* 
Haste then, ye Bacchee, haste, 
Attend your god, the son of heaven's high king. 

From Phrygians moontains wild and waste 
To beanteous-structmr'd Greece yoor Bacdius bring 



O ye Curetes, friendly band. 

You, the blest natives of Crete's sacred land, 
"Who tread those groves, which, dark'ning round, 

O'er infant Jove tiieir siielt'ring branches spread. 
The Corybantes in their caves profound. 

The triple crest high waving on their head^ 
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And the eboros in Pahunedes says, 

•*Not reveliinj^ with Diouybus, who together with his mother was cheered 
with the resounding drums along the tops of Ida*" 

14. Conjoining then Seilenus, Marsyas, and Olyiupuri, and 
ascribing to them the invention of the flute, they thus again 
combine Dionysiac and Plirygian rites, frequently confound- 
ing Ida and Olympus,^ and makinL'" them re-echo with their 
noise, as if they wi re the sanu' mountain. There are four 
peaks of Ida caTu d Olympi, o]»j)(>sit(> Antandros.^ There is 
also a Mysian Olympus, bordering upon Ida, but not the same 
mountain. Sophocles represents Menelaus in the Polyxena 
as setting sail in haste from Troy^ and Agamemnon as wish- 
ing to remain behind a short time, with a view to propitiate 
Minerva. He introduces Menelaus as sajing, 

"But do thou remain there on the Idsean land, 
Collect the flocks on 01ympU8» and offer sacrifice." ' 

15. Thej invented terms appropriate to the sounds of the 
pipCy of the crotala^ cymbals^ and drums ; to the noise also of 
shouts ; to the cries of Evoe ; and to the beating of the ground 
with the feet. They invented certain well-known names also 
to designate the ministers^ dancers^ and servants employed 
about the sacred rites^ as Cabeiri, Corybantes, Pans^ Satyri, 
Tityri, the god Bacchus; Rhea, Cybele, Cybebe, and Din- 
dymene, from the places where she was worshipped. [The 
god] Sabazius belongs to the Phrygian rites, and may be 
considered the child as it were of the [Great] Mother. The 
traditional ceremonies observed in his worship are those of 
Bacchus.* 

16. The rites called Cotyiia, and Bendideia,^ celebrated 

This timbrel framed, whilst dear and high 

Swelled the Bacchic symphony. 

The Phrygian pipe attemp'riug sweet. 

Their voices to respondence meet. 

And placed in Rhea's hands. 
The frantic satyrs to the rites advance, 

The Bacchie join the festive bands. 
And xaptur'd lead the Trieteric danoe." 

' There were several mountains bearing the name of Olympus. 1. In 
Thcssaly. '2. In Peloponnr'^ns. 3. Of Ida. 4. in Mysia. 5. InCiete. 

« San Dimitri. ^ Od. iii. 144. 

* Adopting Kramer's suggestion of rrapaSo^^ tA for Trapadovra. 

* Bendis, Diana of the Thraciims; among the Atheniann there was a 
festival called Bendideia. 
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among the Thracians, resemble these. Tlie Orphic ceremonies 
had their origin among thesn people. iEschylu.s men t ions ihe 
goddess Cotys, and the instruments used in her worship 
among the Edoni,^ For at'ter sajing, 

*' O divine Cotys, goddess of the Edoni, 
With the instraments of the mountain wonhip 

immediate 1/ introduces the followers of Dionysus, 

** one holding the bombyces, the admirable work of the turner, with the 
lingers mukes the loud notes resound» exciting irciisy; another makes 
the brass-buund cotyiee to re-echo." 

And in another passage ; 

** The song of victory is poured forth ; invisible mimes low and bellow 
from time to time like htdls. Inspiring fear, and die echo of the drum rolls 
along like the noise of sabterranein Sinnder ; ** * 

for these are like the Plirygian cerpTnonics, nor 3s it at all 
improbable that, as the Phrvfrians themselves are a colony of 
Thracians, so they brought from Thrace their sacred cf>T-emo- 
iiies, and by joining together Dionysus and the Edonian 
Lycurgus they intimate a similarity in the mode of the wor- 
ship of both. 

17. From the song^ the rhythm, and the instruments, all 
Thracian music is supposed to be Asiatic. This is evident 
also from the places where the IMusos are held in honour. 
For Pieria^ Olympus, Pimpla, and Leibethrum were ancientlj 
places, and mountains, belonging to the Thracians> but at 
present thej are in the possession of the Macedonians. Tlie 
Thracians, who were settled in B(B0ti% dedicated Helicon to 
the Muses> and consecrated the cave of the Nymphs, Leibe- 
tbriades. The cultivators of ancient music are said to have 
been Thracian^ as Orpheus, Musfeus» Thamyris ; hence also 
Sumolpus had his name. Those who regard the whole 
of Asia as far as India as consecrated to Bacchus, refer to 
that country as the origin uf a great portion of the present 
music. One author speaks of "striking forcibly the Asiatic 
cithara:" another calls the pipes Berecynthian and Phry- 

^ AtheiKeus, b. xi. c. 8. .£schylus iu the Edoxii (a iragmeat) calls 

cvmbiiis cotylae. 

* Probably from a passage in the Erectheus, a lost play of Euripides. 
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gian. Some of tlie instruments also have bai l larous names, 
as Nablas, Sambyce/ Barbitus,^ Magadis,^ and many others. 

18. As in other things the Athenians always showed 
their admiration of foreign customs, so they dispiayed it in 
what respected the gods. They adopted many foreign sacred 
ceremonies, particularly those of Thrace and Phrygia ; for 
which they were ridiculed in comedies. Plato mentions the 
BendideaOy and Demosthenes the Phrygian rites^ where he 
ia exposing jEschines and his mother to the scorn of the 
people ; the former for having been present when his mother 
was sacrificing, and for frequently joining the band of Baccha- 
nalians in celebrating their festivals, and shooting, £yo^ 
Salx>i» Hjes Attes^ and Attes Hjes^ for these cries belong to 
the rites of Sabazius and the Great Mother. 

19* Bat there may be discovered respecting these daemonst 
and the variety of their names, that they were not called minis- 
ters only of the gods, bnt themselves were called gods. For 
Hesiod says that H^teros and the daughter of Phoronens 
had five daughters, 

(( ^jQjj^ whom sprung the goddesses, the mountain nymphs, 
And the worthless and idle race of satyrs, 
And the gods Giuetes, lovera of sport and dance/* 

The author of the Phoronis calls the Curates, players upon 
the pipe, and Phrygians ; others call them " earth-born, and 
wearing brazen shields." Another author terms the Cory- 
bantes, and not the Curetes, Phrygians, and the Curctes, Cret- 
ans. Brazen shields were first worn in Euboea, whence the 
people had the name of Chalcidenses/ Others say, that the 
Corybantes who came from Ractriana, or, according to some 
writers, from the Colchi, were given to Rhea, as a bandof armed 
ministers, by Titan. But in the Cretan history the Curetes 
are called nurses and guardians of Jove, and are described as 
having heen sent for from Fhrjgia to Crete hj Rhea. Ac- 
cording to - other writers, there were nine Telchines in 
Bhodes^ who accompanied Rhea to Crete, and from nursing^ 
Jupiter had the name of Curetes;^ that Corybus, one of 
their party, was the founder of Hierapytna, and famished the 

. * Nablas and Sambyce are Sjrriac words. Athenrrns, h. iv. c. 24. 
' The invention of Anacreon, according to Neantkus CyziLenus. 
• Athena^us, b. xiv. c. 8, 9. * See above, ch. m, § 1, 6, 8. 
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Frasians^ in Rhodes with the pretext for saying that Cory- 
hantes were certain daemons, children of Minerva and the sun. 
By others, the Corybantes are rei)re8ented to be the children 
of Saturn ; by others, oi rlupiter and Calliope, or to be the 
same persons as the ( aVteiri ; that they went away^ to Samo- 
thrace,^ which was ibrmerly called Melite; but their Uvea 
and actions are mysterious. 

20. The Scepsian (Demetrias) who has collected fabulous 
stories of this kind, does not receive this aocouut because 
no mysterious tradition about the Cabeiri is preserved in Sa- ' 
mothraoe, yet he gives the opinion of Stesimbrotus of Tbasus, 
to tlie effect that the sacred rites in Samothrace were celebrated 
in honour of the Cabeiri.^ Demetrius, howeyer, says that they 
had their name from Cabeirus> the mountain in Berecynthia* 
According to others, the Curetes were the same as the Cory- 
bantes^ and were ministers of Hecate. 

The Scepeian says in another place, in contradiction to 
Euripides, that it is not the custom in Crete to pay divine 
honours to Rhea, and that these rites were not established 
there, but in Phrygia only, and in the Troad, and that they 
who alErm the contrary are niyLhologists rather than histo- 
rians ; and were probal)ly misled by an identity of name, for 
Ida is a mountain both in the Troad and in Crete ; and 
Dicte is a spot in the Scepsian territory, and a mountain in 
Crete.* Pytna is a peak of Ida, (and a mountain in Crete,) 
whence the city Hierapytna lias its name. There is Hippo- 
corona in the territory of Adramyttium, and Hippocoro- 
nium^ in Crete. Samonium also is the eastern promontory 
of the island, and a plain in the NeandrisJ and in the teni- 
tory of the Alexandrians (Alexandria Troas). 

21. But Acusihius» the Argive^ mentions a Camillus, the 

^ Who the Prasians of Rhodes I oonlos I cannot tty, PafoMr. 

^ From whence Strabo does not inform us. 

^ The Scholiast of Apollonius remarks that it was formerly called 
Leucosia, afterwards vSaTno^i from a certain Sails, and Samothrace when 
it came into possession oi ike Thracians. It had also the name of Dar- 
dania. 

* The trne origin of the word, accoiding to Casaubon, is to be found in 
the Hebrew word Cabir, signifying poweiftil. Tobias Gutberlethus, 
De mysteriis deorum Cabirotum. 

» M. Sitia. • Places unknown. » In the plain of Troy. 
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son of Cabeii a and Vulcan ; who had three sons, Cabeiri, !! 
(and three daughters,) the Nymphs Cabeirides. * 

According to Pherecydes, there spruns: from Apollo and 
Rhetia nine Corybantes, who lived in Saniotlirace ; that from 
Cabeira, the daughter of Proteus and Vulcan, there were 
three Cabeiri, and three Nymphs, Cabeirides, and that each 
had thoir own sacred rites. But it was at Lc nmos and Im- 
bros that the Cabeiri were more especially the objects of 
divine worship, and in some of the cities of the Troad ; their 
names are mystical. 

Herodotus* mentions, that there were at Memphis temples 
of the Cabeiri as well as ot Vulcao^ which were destroyed by 
Cambjaes. The places where these daemons received divine 
honours are uninhabited, as Coiybantium in the territory 
Hamaxitia belonging to the country of the Alexandrians^ 
near Sminthium f and Cknrjbissa in the Scepsian territory 
about the river Eureis^ and a village of the aame nanie» and 
the winter torrent ^thakels.^ 

The Scepsian says^ that it is probable that the Coretes and 
Corybantes are the same persons^ who as youths and boys 
were employed to perform the armed dance in the worship of 
the mother of the gods. They were called Corybantes^ from 
their dancing gait, and butting with their head (ifo^vTrroirac) ; 
by the poet they were called prjrapnovEg, 

** Come hither, you who are the best skilled Betarmones among the 
Phseacians.'* • 

Because the Corybantes are dancers, and arc frantic, we call 
those persons by this name whose movements are furious. 

22. Some writers say that the first inhabitants of the 
country at the foot of Mount Ida were called Idaean Dac- 

' According to the Scholiast on Apolloniug Rhod., Arg. 5, 917 per- 
sons were initiated into the mysteries of the Cabeiri S imothraoe* The 

Cabeiri were four in number; Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos, and Cas- 
niilos. Axieros corresponded to Demeter or Ceres, Axiokersa to Perse- 
phone or Proserpine, Axiokersos to Hades or Pluto, and Casmilos to 
Hermes or Mercury. See Ueber die Gottheiten von Samothrace, T. W. 
I. Schelling, 1815 ; and the daaeical Journal, voh zIt. p. 59. 
' Herod, iii. 37. ' Probably a temple of Apollo Smintfaeus. 

* Corybissa, Eurcis, and ^ihaloeis are unknown. 

* They were called Curetes because they were boys, and Kovptin^ fdv 
itirb Tov KopovQ ilvai KoKov^ivoi, Gro&kurd suspects these or similar 
words to have followed " Corybantes." 

* Od« viii. 250. 
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tyli, for the country below mountains is callerl the foot, and 
the ^iininiits of mountains their heads ; so tfic S(/])nr;ite ex- 
tremities of Ida (and all are sacred to the mother of the gods) 
are called Ida^an Dactyli. ' 

But Sophocles^ supposes, that the first &ve were males^ 
who diaeoveied and forged iron,^ and many other things 
which were useful for the purposes of life ; that these persons 
had five sisters, and from their number had the name of 
Dactyli.^ Different persons however relate these fables dif« 
ferently, connecting one uncertain1r)r with another. They 
differ both with respect to the nnmbers and the names of 
these persons ; some of whom they call Gelmis^ and Damna- 
meneos, and Hercules, and Acmon, who, according to some 
writers, were natives of Ida, according to others, were settlers, 
but all agree that they were the first workers in iron, and 
upon Mount Ida. All writers suppose them to have been 
magicians, attendants upon the mother of the gods, and to liave 
Hved in Phrygia about Mount Ida. They call the Troad 
Phrygia, because, after the devastation of Troy, the neigh- 
houring Phrygians became masters of the country. It is also 
supposed that the Curetes and the Coryl nntes were descend- 
ants of the Idaean Dactyli, and that thej gave the name of 
Idaean Dactyli to the first hundred persons who were born in 
Crete ; that from these descended nine Curetes, each of whom 
had ten ciiildren, who were called Idaean Dactyli.^ 

23. Although we are not fond of fiibulous stories, yet we 
have expatiated upon these, because they belong to subjects of 
a theological nature. 

All discussion respecting the gods requires an examination 
of ancient opinions, and of fables, since the ancients expressed 
enigmatically their physical notions concerning the nature of 
things, and always intermixed fable with their discoveries. 
It is not easy therefore to solve these enigmas exactly, but if 
we lay before the reader a multitude of fabulous tales, some 
consistent with each other, others which are contradictory, we 

e. toes. • In a lost play, The Deaf Satyrs. 

' In hoc quoque diBsentio, sapientes falase, qui ferri metalla et vris 
invenerunt, cum incendiosilTamm adnata teUus, in aummo venas jacentes 
Uqueiacta fudisset. Seneca, Epist. 90. 

* Diodorns Siciilus, b. v., says that they obtainod ttie name from being 
equul in number to the ten fmfrprs or toes (Dactyli). 

* Gruskurd j^jruposes Coryuantes ior tiicbc latter Idajan Dactyli. • 
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may thus with less difficulty form conjectures about the truth. 
For example, mythulogists probably represented the ministers 
of the gods, and the gods themselves, as coursing over the 
mountains, and their enthusiastic behaviour, for the same 
reason that they considered the gods to be celestial beings,- 
and to exercise a providential care over all tliinp!;s, and 
especially over signs and presages. Mining, hunting, and a 
search after things useful for the purposes of life, appeared to 
bare a reladon to this coursing over the mountains, but jug- 
gling and magic to be connected with enthusiastic hehaTiour, 
religious rites, and divination. Of such a nature, and con- 
nected in particular with the improvement of the arts of life, 
were the Dionysiac and Orphic arts. But enough of this subject. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

1. Having described the islands about the Peloponnesus, 
and other islands also, some of which are upon, and others in 
front of, the Corinthian Gulf, we are next to speak of Crete,^ 
(for it belongs to the Peloponnesus,) and the islands near 
Crete, among which are the Cjclades and the Sporades. 
Some of these are worthy of notice, others are inconsiderable. 

2. At present we are to speak first of Crete. 

* The common European name Candia is unknown in the island ; the 
Saracenic " Kandax,** Megalo Kastron, became with the Venetian writers 
Candia ; the word for a long tirne denoted only the principal city of the 
island) which retained its ancient name in the, chroniclers and in Dante, 
Inferno ziv. 94. It is described by Strabo as lying between Gyrenaica 
and that part of Hellas which extends from Sunimn to Laconia, and 
perallel in its length from W. to E. of these two points. The words 
fA^XP^ AaKU}VLKT}Q may be understood either of Malea or Tfcnarum ; it is 
probable that this geographer extended Crete as far as Tffinarum, as from 
other passages iii his work (ii. c. y. § 20; viii. c. v. § 1) it would appear 
that he considered it and tiie W. points of Crete as under tbe same 
meridian, is stOl more difficult to understand the position assigned to 
Crete with regard to Cyrenaica (xvii. c. iii. § 22). Strabo is far nearer 
the truth, though contradicting his former statements, where he makes 
Cimarus, the N .W. promontory of Crete, 700 stadia from Malea, and Cape 
Sammonium 1000 stadia rom Rhodes, (ii. c. iv. § 3,) which was one of 
the best ascertained points of ancient geography. SmUh, t. Crete. 
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Accordirtir to Eudoxus, it is situated in the ^ga an sea, 
but he ought not to have described its situation in that man- 
ner, but have said, that it lies between Cyrenaica and the 
part of Greece comprehended between Sunium and Laconia,* 
Extending in length in the direction from west to east, and 
parallel to these countries ;^ that it is washed on the north by 
the ^gaean and Cretan seas, and on the south bj the AMcaa, 
which joins the .^Sgjptian sea. 

The western extremity of the island is near Phalasarna ;^ 
its breadth is about 200 stadia, and divided into two promon- 
tories ; of which the southern is called Crio-Metopon, (or 
Ram's head,) and that on the north, Cimarus.^ The eastern 
promontory is Samonium,^ which does not stretch much fur- 
ther towards the east than Sunium*^ 

3. Sosicrates, who, according to ApoUodoms, had an exact 
knowledge of this idand, determines its length (not?)^ to 
exceed 2300 stadia, and its breadth (about 300),^ so that ac- 
cording to Sosicrates the circuit of the island is not more than 
5000 stadia, but Artcmidorus makes it 4100. Hieronjmus 

' rrjg 'EXXa^of Ttjg Awb "Sowiov ftixpi AaKioviKtjQ. 

* Oossellin observes that the false position assigned to these countries, 
and the contradiction perceptible in the measures in stadia, given hj 

Strabo, and above all the impossibility of reconciling them upon one given 
plan, is a proof that the author consulted different histories, and different 
maps, in which the distanres were laid down in stadia differiiifr in length. 

* The niins are indicated as existing a little to the oorih of Hagios 
Kurghianis, in the Austrian map. 

* Gimams Is given m Kiepert, as the island Grabusa Agria, at the ex- 
tremity of Cape Buso, and also in the Austrian map. Kramer remarks 
that the promontory Cimaras is mentinnnd by no other author. Corycus 
on the other hand is placed by Strabo below, ^ 5, in these parts, although 
the reading is suspicious, and in b. viii. c. v. § 1, and in b. xvii. c. iii. 
§ 22 ; but the reading again In this last reference is doubtful. Cape 
dnuurns is now C. Buso or Grabusa. 

* In b. ii. c. iv. § 3, it is written Salmonium, (c Salsmoni,) in which 
passage Kramer has retained the spelling of the name, on tne pround 
that this form is to be found in Apollonius, Arg. 4, 1693, and JDioays. 
Perieg. 110. Salmone in the Acts, xxvii. 7. 

* C. Colonna. 

^ Not in the text of Kramer. Casaubon's conjecture. 

* The words of the text are, irXiim vtto rb /ily«&oc» which Meineke 
translates, " Its width is not in propnrtion to its length." Kramer saya 
that the preposition virb suggests the omission of the words rf rpaKomitiP 
or TpiaKoffidiv TToUf and that the words r. /i. are probably luuroduced 
from the margin, and are otherwise inadmissible. 

VOL* JI. O 
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says, th it its length is 2000 stadia, and its breadth irregular, ^ 
and that the ciixuit would exceed the number of stadia as- 
signed by Artemidorus. Throughout one-third of its length, 
(beginning from the western parts, the island is oi a toler- 
able width).* Then there is an isthmus of about 100 stadia^ 
on the northern shore of which is a settlement, called Aniphi- 
malla;^ ou the southern shore is PhcBnix,^ belonging to the 
Lampeis. 

The greatest breadth is in the middle of the island. 

Here again the shores appruach, and form an isthmus 
narrower than the former, of about 60 stadia in extent, reckon- 
ing from Minoa,^ in the district of the Lyctii,^ to Thera- 
pytua,^ and the Afiican sea. The city is on the bay. The 
shores then terminate in a pointed promontory, the Samonium, 
looking towards ^gypt and the i^ands of the Rhodians.'^ 

4. The island is moantainous and woody> but has fertile 
valleys. 

The mountains towards the west arc called Leuca, or the 
White Monntainsy^ not inferior in height to the TaygetiUD^^ 
and extending in length about 300 stadia. They form a 
ridge, which terminates at the narrow parts (the isthmus). 
In the middle of the island, in the widest part, is (Ida),*^ the 
highest of the mountains there. Its compass is about 600 
stMiia. It is surrounded by the principal cities. There are 
other mountains equal in height to the White Mountains, some 
of which terminate on the south, others towards the east. 

5. From the Cyrenaean^* territory to Criu-metopon^^ is a 

* It is impossible to say what words should fill up the hiatus in the 
text, but probably somclhing to this effect, awb t&v ic-Trepitov fispwv 
dpKafikvoiQ i} vqcroQ TrkaTdd kffri. Kranier. Groskurd proposes vi^QO^ 
MfvtBitjjQ (TT€voxci>pii, the ifllaiid suddenly narrows. 

^ On the bay of Armiro. 

* Castel Franco. Acts of Apostles, xxvii. 12. 

* Porto Trano. At the bottom of the bay of Mirabel. ^ 

* Near Lytto. ■ Girapetra. 

' By the islaiidii of the Rhodiaiis are meant Caso, Nisari, Scarpanto, &c. 
' Aspn-vnna, or Sfakia. * Mt. Penta-Daciylon in the Morea. 

Psiloriti. 

" From what point in the Cyrenaica is not said. From h. viii. c. iii. 
§ 1, it would appear to be Fhycus, (Ras al Sem,) but from b. xvii. c. iii. 
^ 20, it would seem to be Apollonias, (Marsa-snsa.) the maritime arsenal 
of the Cyreua^ans, situated at abuut 170 stadia to the east of Phycus, and 
80 stadia to the west of Cyrene. 

»• C. Crio 
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voyage of two days and nights. From Cimarus [to Malea] 
are 700 stadia.^ In the midway is Cythera.^ From the pro- 
montory Samonium^ to JEgypt a ship sails in four days and 
nights, but^ aecording to other writers^ in three. Some say 
that it is a voyage of 5000 stadia ; others, of still less than 
this. According to Eratosthenes^ the distance £rom Cyrenaica 
to Criu-Metopon is 2000 stadia» and thence to Peloponnesus 
less than [1000].^ 

6. One language is intermixed with another, says the poet ; 
there are in Cret^ 

^'Adueit the brave Eteocretans, Cydones, Doxians diyided Into three 
bands,* and the divine Pelasgi." ' 

Of these people, says Staphylus, the Dorians occupy the 
eastern parts of the island, Cydonians the western, Eteocretans 

the southern, to whom Prasus, a small town, belonged, where 
is the ttniplo of the Dictiean Jupiter ; the otlicr nations, being 
more poweiial, inhabited tlie plains. It is probable that the 
Eteocretans^ and Cjtionians were aiioripnal inhabitants, and 
that tlie others were foreigners, who Andron says came from 
Thessuly, ilrmerly called Doris, but now Hestiipotis, t'rum 
which eoimtrv he says the Dorians, who were settled about 
Parnassus, migrated, and foiin lt d Erineum, Boeum, and Cy- 
tinium, whence they are called by tlie poet Trichaices, or tri- 
partite. But the account of Andron is not generally admitted, 
who represents the Tetrapolis Doris as composed of three 
cities, and the metropolis of the Dorians as a colony of Thes- 
salians. The epithet Trichaices^ is understood to be derived 
either from their wearing a triple crest^^ or from having crests 
of hair.*^ 

7. There are many cities in Crete^ but the largest and 
most distinguished are Cnossns,^^ Gortyna^^^ Cydonia.'^ Both 
Homer and later writers celebrate Cnossus^^ above the rest^ 

* Of 700 stadia to a degree. Gossellin. ' Cerigo. 

* The distance from Samonium (Cape Salamone) to Alexandria, in a 
Straip:ht liiif, is about 5500 stadia of 11 11 J to the flffrrpH. Gossellin, 

* Gossolliii ii conjecture, for the number is waiiLmg iii the text. 

^ rpixd'iKtg. * 6d. xix. 175. ' So also Died. Sic. b. r. 

" The ruins are situated at Makro Teiidioa» to the south-east of Caa- 

dia, the modern capital. 

" II. ii. 646 ; Od. xix, 178. Hagius Dheka. Pashley. 

Ntidi Jerami, m the Auatriau map. Pashlev places it at Khania. 

o 2 
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calHog it vast^ and tbe palace of Minos* It maintaiDed its ^ 
pre-eminence for a long period. It afterwards lost its ascend- 
ency, and was deprived of many of its customs and privi- 
leges. The superioritj was transferred to Grortyna and Lyc- 
tiis.^ But it i^terwards recovered its ancient rank of the 
capital city. Cnossus lies in a plain, witb its ancient circum- 
ference of 30 stadia, between the Lyctian and Gortjnian 
territory ; [distant] 200 stadia from Gortyna, and from Lyt- 
tus 120, which the poet^ calls Lyctus. Cnossus is at the dis- 
tance of 25 stadia from the northern sea ; Gortyna 90, and 
Lyctus 80, stadia from the African sea. Cnossus has a marine 
arsenal, Heracleiuiu.' 

8. Minos, it is said, used as an arsenal Amnisus,^ where is 
a temple of Eileithyia. Cnossus formerly had the name of 
Caeratus, which is the name of the river^ which runs beside it. 

Minos^ is regarded as an excellrnt legislator, and the first 
who possessed the sovereignty of the sea. He divided the 
island into three portions, in each of which he built a city ; 
Cnosstts ****** opposite to Peloponnesus, which 
lies toward the north. 

According to Ephoms, Minos was an imitator of Rhada- 
manthus, an ancient personage, and a most just man. He had 
the same name as his brother, who appears to have been the 
first to civilise the island by laws and institutions, by founding 
cities, and by establishing forms of government. He pre- 
tended to receive from Jupiter the decrees which he promul- 
gated. It was probably in imitation of Bhadamanthus that 
Minos went up to the cave of Jupiter, at intervals of nine 
years, and brought from thence a set of ordinances, which he 
said were the commands of Jove ; for which reason the poet 
thus expresses himself ; 

** There reigned Minos, who every ninth year conversed with the great 
Jupiter.'** 

' ' ' I I . I , . . 

» Lytto. « n. ii. 647. 

' Cartero, a maritime town on the river of the same name. 

* At the mouth of the Aposelemi. * Now the Cartero. 

• Pausanias, b. ix. c. 11, says thnt the ships of Minos were unprovided 
"with sails, which were the subsequent iuTeuiion of Daedalus. 

' Grubkurd proposes to supply the hiatus in the text thus : Cnossus 
[towards the north, indining to the iEgcean sea, Phestus turned towards 
the south and the African sea, Cydonia in the weatem part of the island] 
opposite* * Od. six. 178. i 
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Such ia the statement of Epborus ; the ancients on the other 
hand give a di£Eerent account, and say that he was tyrannical 
and yiolent^ and an exactor of tribute, and speak in the strain 
of tragedy about the Minotaur, the LabyrinUi, and the adven- 
tures of Theseus and Daedalus. 

9. It is difficult to determine which is right There is 
another story also not generally received ; some persons af- 
firming that Minos was a foreigner, others that he was a 
native of the island. Homer seeiub to support the latter 
opinion, when he says, that 

" JkliiuMy the guardian of Creie, was the first ofisprmg of Jupiter." * 

It is generally admitted with regard to Crete that in an- 
cient times it was governed by good laws, and induced the 

wisest of the Greeks to imitate its form of government, and 

particularly the Lacediiimonians, as Plato shows in his " Laws," 
and Ephorus has described in his work *' Europe." After- 
wards there was a change in the government, and for the 
most part for the worse. For the Tyrrheni, who chietiy in- 
fested our sea, were followed by the Cretans, who succeeded 
to the haunts and piratical practicjes of the former people, and 
these again afterwards were subject to the devastations of 
the Ciiicians. But the Romans destroyed them all after the 
coii(|uest of Crcte,"^ and demolislied the piratical strongholds 
of the Ciiicians. At present Gnossus has even a colony of 
Romans. 

10, So much then respecting Cnossus, a city to which I 
am no stranger ; but owing to the condition of human affairs^ 
their vicissitudes and accidents, the connexion and inter- 
course that subsisted between ourselves and the city is at an 
end. Which may bo thus explained. Dorylaus, a military 
tactician, a friend of Mithridates Euergetes, was appointed, 
on account of his experience in military affairs, to levy a body 
of foreigners, and was frequently in Greece and Thrace, and 
often in the company of persons who came from Crete, before 
the Romans were in possession of the island. A great mul* 
titude of mercenary soldiers was collected there^ from whom 

^ II. xiii. 450. 

« Tho CretaTi war was conducted by Q. MeteOus, procoD8ul» iirho from 
thence obtained the cognomea of Creticu9. 
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even the bands of pirates were reennted. Daring the stay 
of Dorjlaiis in the island, a war happened to break out be- 
tween the Cnossians and the Gortynians. He was appointed 

general by the Cnossians, and having finished the war speed- 
ily and successfully, he obteined the hiorhest honours. A 
short time aiterwurds, being informed that Euergetes had been 
treacherously put to death by his courtiers at 8ino})e, nnd 
that he was succeeded in the government by his wife aud 
children, he abandoned everything there, remained at Cnos- 
8US, and married a Macedonian woman of the name of 8te- 
rope, by whom he had two son-, Lacrrtus and Stratarchas, 
(t)ie latter T myself saw when in extreme old age,) and one 
d laughter. Of the two sons of Euergetes, he who was sur- 
named Eupator succeeded to the throne when he was eleven 
years of age ; Dorylaiis, the son of Fhiletaerus, was his foster- 
brother. Philetaerus was the brother of Dorylaiis the Tac- 
tician. The king had been so much pleased with his intimacj 
with Dorylaiis when they liyed together as children, that on 
attaining manhood he not only promoted Dorylaiis to the high- 
est honours, but extended his regard to his relations and 
sent for them from Cnossus. At this time Lagetas and his 
brother had lost their father, and were themselves grown up 
to manhood. They quitted GnossuSi and came to Mithridates. 
My mother's mother was the daughter of Lagetas. While 
he enjoyed prosperily, thej also prospered ; but upon his 
downfal (for he was detected in attempting to transfer the 
kingdom to the Romans with a view to his own appointment 
to the sovereignty) the affairs of Cnossus were involved in his 
ruin and disgrace ; and all intercourse with the Cnossians, 
who themselves had experienced innumerable vicissitudes of 
fortune, was suspended. 

So much then respecting Cnossus. 

II. After Cnossus, the city Gortyna seems to have held 
the second place in rank and power. For when these cities^ 
acted in concert they lield in subjection all the rest of the in- 
habitants, and when they were at variance there was discord 
throughout the island ; and whichever party Gydonia espoused^ 
to them she was a most important accession. 

The city of the Gortynians lies in a plain, and was perhaps 
anciently protected by a wall, as Homer also intimates. 
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«< and Goriyna, a walled diy ; " ^ 

It lost afterwards its walls, which were destroj^ed from thdr 

foundation, and it has remained ever since without walls ; for 
Ptolemy Philopator, who began to build a wall, proceeded with 
it to the distance only of about 8 stiidiii. Formerly the building 
occupied a considerable compass, extending nearly 50 stadia. 
It is distant from the African sea, and from Leben its mart, 
90stiu]ia. It has also another arsenal, Matalum.* It is dis- 
tant from that 1 30 stadia. The river Lethaeus^ flows through 
the whole of tlic city. 

12. Leucoeomas and Euxynthetus his erastes (or lover), 
whom Theophrastus mentions in his discourse on Love, were 
natives of Leben.'* One of the tasks enjoined Euxynthetus 
by Leucoeomas was this, according to Theophrastus, to 
bring him his dog from Frasus."* The Prasii border upon 
the Lebenii at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea, and 
from Gortyn 180. We have said that Prasus was subject to 
the Eteocretans, and that the temple of the Dictasan Jupiter 
was there. For Dicte^ is near ; not, as Aratus^ alleges, near 
Ida ; since Diete is distant 1000 stadia from Mount Ida^ and 
situated at that distance from it towards the rising sun ; and 
100 stadia from the promontory Samonium. Prasus was 
ntuated between the promontory Samonium, and the Cherrho- 
nesus, at the distance of 60 stadia from the sea. It was razed 
by the Hierapytnii. He says, too, that Csllimachas^ is not 
right in asserting that Britomartis, in her escape from the 
violence offered by Minos, leaped from Dicte among the nets 
of the fishermen (cLKTva), uud that hence she had the name of 
Dictynna from the Cydoniatae, and the mouutaiii thai of 

* II. iL 646. * Letima or Matala, Gape Theodosia. 

* The M aloniti or Hessara. * On C. Lionda. 

* Strabo must hare confounded tTvo totally di.>ti!!rt cities, (Priansus 
and Prasus,) when he spoke of them under a common name, and assigned 
them a single situation, both close to Mount Dikte, jind at the same time 
continuous with the Lebenians, whose city was three days' journey from 
the mountain. Padiley« Traveto in Crete, toLI. p. 290. Kramer doea not 
agree with Fashley, and, until ibrther information shall be obtained, rests 
upon the authority of Roeckh, C. I. No. 2f)5G, who affirms that there is 
some doubt about the Tiaine Priansus, which is only found on coins and 
inscriptions; both Hoeck [y. Kreta I. p. 413) and Boeckh (C. 1. ii. p. 405) 
con8ta«r Priansus and Prasus as the same place. 

* M. Siiia. ' Fhmn. 33. 

* Gallim. Hymn to Diana, 195. 
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Dicte. For Cydonia is not at all sittiated in the neighbour- 
hood of these places, but lies at the western extrrinity oi' the 
island. The mountain Tityrus' belonsrs to the C} (Ionian terri- 
tory ; upon it is situated a temple, not called Dictaaan^ but 
Dictynna^an. 

13. Cydonia is situated on the sea, fronting Laconia, at an 
equal distance irom both Cnossus and Gortyn, about 800 
stadia, and from Aptera 80, and from the sea in this quarter 
40 v^tadia. Cisamus^ is the naval arsenal of Aptera.-^ The 
Polyrrlicnii border upon the Cydoniatoe towards the west ; in 
their territory is the temple of Dictynna. They are at the 
distance of about 30 stadia from the sea, and 60 from Phala* 
sania. Formerly they lived in villages ; then Achtcans and 
Laoonians settled there together, and fortified with a wall a 
strong site fronting the south, 

14. Of the three cities founded by Minos, the last, which 
was Fhsestus,^ was razed by the Gortynians ; it was at the 
distance of 60 stadia from Gortyn, 20 from the sea, and from 
Matalum, the arsenal, 40 stadia. They who razed the city 
possess the territory. Bhytium also together with Phaestiis 
belongs to the Gortynians, 

"both Phaestua and Rhytinm.*** 

Epimenides, who performed lustrations by the means of his 
poetry, is said to have been a native of Phaestus. Olyssa 
(Lisses ?) also belonged to the territory of Phaestus. 

Cherrhoncsus,^ as it is called, is the arsenal of Lyttus or 
(Lyctus), which we have beibr© mentioned j on the former is 
the temple of Britomartis. 

Miletus and Lycastus, the cities which were enumerated 
together with Lyctus, no longer exist ; but the territory, after 
they had razed the city (Lyctus), was . partitioned among 
Lyctians and Gnossians. 

15. As the poet in one place speaks of Crete as having a 
hundred, and in another ninety, cities, Ephorus says, that ten 
were foaivled in later times afier the Trojan war by the Dori- 

^ Tityrus is the ridge of mountains wliieh terminates in Gape Spada* 

* Kisamos. 

• See Pashley, Travels in Crete, vol. i. c. 4, who places Aptera at 
Palaeocastron, oa the south of the bay of Siedh and Poiyrrhenia, at the 
Palsocastron, to the soutli of the Gulf of Kisamoa. 

« Hodyitza. • U. iu64a • Episcopiano. 
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ans, who accompanied Althaemenes the Argive, and that 
hence Ulysses speaks of its ninety cities. This account is 
probable. But others say, that the ten were razed by the 
eiiciiiies of Jdomeneus; but the poet does not say that Crete 
had a Lundred cities at tiie time oi' the Trojan war, but in his 
own age, for he speaks in his own person ; but if the words 
had been those of some person then living, as those in the 
Odyssey, where Ulysses says, Crete had ninety cities, they 
might have been properly understood in this manner. But 
even if we admit this, the subsequent verses will not be ex- 
empt from objection. For neither at the time of the expe- 
dition, nor after the return of Idomeneusy is it probable that 
these cities were destroyed by his enemieSi for the poet says^ 

** bat IdomeneiM broniht back «U his compaiiioiis who had sunrived the 
war to Crete ; the sea had not deprived him of any of them ; *' ' 

for he would have mentioned such a misfortune. Ulysses in* 
deed might not have been acquainted with the destru<^on of 
these cities, for he had not had any intercourse with any of the 

Greeks either during or after his wanderings ; but (Nestor), 
who had been the companion of Idomcneus in the expedition 
and in his escape tVoiii sliipwreck, could not be ignorant of 
what had happened at home during the expedition and before 
his return. But he must certainly have been aware of what 
occurred after liis return. For if he and all his companions 
escaped, he returned so powerful that their enemies were not 
in a position to deprive them of ten cities. 

8uch then is the general description ut' the country of Crete. 

16. With respect to the form of government, which Kpho- 
rus has described at large, it will be sufficient to give a cur- 
sory account of the principal parts. The law-giver, says 
Ephorus, seems to lay, as the foundation of his constitution, 
the greatest good that states can enjoy, namely, liberty ; for it 
is thds alone which makes the property of every kind which 
a man possesses his own ; in a state of slavery it belongs to 
the governori and not to the governed. The liberty also 
which men.enjoy must be guarded. Unanimity ensues, when 
the dissensions tihat arise from covetousness and luxury* are 

» Od. iii. 191. 

• Sordid avarice and covetousness have taken 8uch hold upon them, tiiaL 
among the Cretans alone, of all nations, nothing m the fonn of gain is 
considered dishonoiiiable. Polybim^ b. vL 
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removorl. "^^ow where all live temperately and frnp:rtlly, nei- 
ther eiivj, nor injuries, nor hatred have place among equals. 
Whence the young were enjoined to repair to the Agelae, and 
those of mature age to assemble at the Sjssitia, or common . 
meal^, called Andreia, in order that the poorer sort, who were 
fed at the public chargey might partake of the same fare as 
the rich. 

With a view that courage, and not fear, should predominate, 
ihej were accustomed from childhood to the use of arms^ and 
to endure fatigue. Hence they disregarded heat and cold, 
rugged and steep roads» blows receiT^ in gymnastic exer^ 
cises and in set battles. 

They practised archery, and the dance in armour, which 
the Coretes first inyented^ Bxid was afterwards perfected by 
Pyrrhichus, and called after him Pyrrhiche. Hence even their 
sports were not without their use in their training for war. 
With the same intention they used the Cretan measures in 
their songs ; the tunes of these measures are extremely loud ; 
they were invented by Tliales, to whom are ascribed the 
paeans and other native sonars and many of their usages. 
They adopted a military drebs also, and shoes, and considered 
armour as the most valuable of all presents. 

17. Some, he says, alleged that many of the instil u lions 
supposed to be Cretan were of Lacedji^monian origin ; bin the 
truth is, they were invented by the former, but perfected by the 
Spartans. The Cretans, when their cities, and particularly 
Cnossus, were ravaged^ neglected military affairs, but some 
usages were more observed by the Lyttii and Gortynii, and 
some other small cities, than by the Cnossians. Those per- 
sons, who maintain the priority of the Laconian institutions, 
adduce as evidence of this those of the Lyttii, because as colon- 
ists they would retain the customs of the parent state. Other- 
wise, it would be absurd for those, who Hved under a better 
form of constitution and government, to he imitators of a 
worse. But this is not correct For we ought not to form 
conjectures respecting the ancient from the present state of 
things, for each has undergone contrary changes. The Cre- 
tans were formerly powei?ul at sea, so that it was a pro- 
verbial saying addressed to those who pretended to be ignor- 
ant of what they knew, " a Cretan, and not know the sea. i'* 
but at present they have abanduned nautical affairs. 
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Nor did it fdlow neceBsarily that, because there were some 
cities in Crete colonized by l^artans^ thej sboold continue 
to observe Spartan nsages, since many of the cities of colonists 
do not preserve the cnstoms of the mother coantrj ; and there 
are manj cities in Crete, the inhabitants of which are not 
colonists, and jet have the same usages as those that have re- 
ceived colonies. 

18. Lycur^us, the Spartan legislator, he says, was five 
generations later than Althajmenes, who conducted the colony 
into Crete. He is said by historians to have been the son of 
Cissus, who founded Argos^ about the same time that Procles 
•was engaged in establishing a colony at Sparta. It is also 
generally admitted that Lycnrgus was the sixth in descent 
from Procles.^ Copies do not precede the models, nor mo- 
dern precede ancient things. The usual kind of dancing 
practi'-'cd among the Lacednemonian.-, the measures, and the 
pseans sung according to a certain mood, and many other 
usages, are called among them Cretan, as if they came from 
Crete. But among the ancient customs, those relative to the 
administration of the state have the same designations as in 
Cret^^ as tilie council of Gerontes^ and that of the Knights,^ 
except that in Crete the knights had horses ; whence it is 
conjectured, that the council of Knights in Crete is more 
ancient, since the origin of the appellation is preserved. But 
the Spartan knight did not keep a horse. They who per- 
form tiie same functions as the Cosmi in Crete, have the dif- 
ferent title of Ephori [in Sparta]. The Syssitia, or common 
meal, is even at present called Andreia among the Cretans ; 
but among the Spartans they did not continue to call it by its 
former name, as it is found in the poet Alcman ; 

** In festivals and in joyous assemblies of t^e Andreia, it is fit to "befpn 

the pcean in honour ol" the guests.** 

19. The occasion of the journey of Lycurgus to Crete is 
said by the inhabitants to be as follows. The elder brother 
of Lycurgus was Polydectes, who, at his death, left his wife 
pregnant. Lycurgus reigned in place of his brother till the 

* His father, Temenus, was the founder of Argos. See b. viii. 

* ThBie is, howefw, divenify of oj^om dn the snhject. 

' Aristotle, PoliticB, b. ii. c. 10, where he compares the Cretan with 
the LacedsmoniAn oomrtitiitioa. 



* 
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birth of a son. He then became the guardian of the child, 
who was heir to the kingdom. Some one said to hira in- 
sultingly, he was sure Lycurgus would be king. Suspecting 
that by this speech he might be accused of contriving a plot 
against the child, and fearing that, if the child should die by 
any accident, his enemies might impute its death to him, he 
departed to Crete. This is said to have been the cause of his 
journey. Upon his arrival in Crete he became acquainted with 
ThaleSy the lyric poet and legislator. He learnt from this per- 
son the plan adopted by Bhadamanthus in former timesi and 
afterwards by Minos in promulgating their laws, so as to pro- 
cure a belief that they proceeded from Jupiter, He was also 
in Mgjpi, and obtained information respectii^ the laws and 
customs of that country.^ According to some writers^ he met 
at Chios with Homer» who was living there^ and then re- 
turned to his own country^ where he found Ghatilaus^ the son 
of his brother Polydectes, upon the throne. He then began to 
frame laws, repairing to the god at Delphi, and bringing thence 
ordinances, as Minos brought his from the cave of Jupiter.^ 
The greater part of these <»:dinances were similar to those of 
Minos. 

20. The following are the principal of the laws of Crete, 
which Ephorus has given in detail. 

All the Cretans, who are selected at the same time from 
the troop {aytXrj) of youths, are compelled to marry at once. 
They do not however take the >oung women whom they 
have married immediately to their homes, untU. they are quali- 
fied to administer household affairs. 

The woman's dower, it she has brothers, is half of the bro- 
ther's portion. 

The children are taught to read, to chaunt songs taken 
from the laws, and some kinds of music. 

While they are still very young they are taken to the Sys- 
sitia, called Andreia. They sit on the ground, eating their food 
together, dressed in mean garments, which are not changed 
in winter or summer. They wait upon themselves and on the 
men. Both those of the same and those of different messes 
have battles with one another. A trainer of boys presides 
over each Andreion. As they grow older they are formed into 

* Accovdiiur to Plutarch, with the poems of Homer. 

» Herod. L 65. 

f 
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('AycXac) or troops of youths. The most ilhistrious and power- 
ful of the youths form Agelae, each individual assembling to- 
gether as many as he can collect. The irovernor of the troop 
is cenerally the father of the youth who lias asseoibled tiiem 
toLTetlier, and has the power of taking them to hunt and to 
ex( rcise themselves in running, and of punishing the dbobe- 
dient. They nvc maintained at thp pulilic charge. 

On certain set days troop encounters troop, marching in 
time to the sound of the pipe and lyre, as is their custom in 
actaal war. They inflict blows, some with the hand, and 
some even with iron weapons. 

21. They have a peculiar custom wi& respect to their at- 
tachments. They do not influence the objects of their love 
bj persuasion, but have recourse to violent abduction. The 
loyer apprizes the friends of the youth, three or more days 
beforehand, of his intention to carry off the object of his afiec-* 
tion. It is reckoned a most base act to conceal the youth, or 
not to permit him to walk about as usual* since it would be 
an acknowledgment that the youth was unworthy of such a 
lover. But if they are informed that the ravisher is equal or 
superior in rank, or other circumstances, to the youth, they 
pursue and oppose tiie former slightly, merely in conformity 
with the custom. They then willingly allow him to carry off 
the youth. If however he is an unworthy person, they take 
the youth from him. This show of resistance does not end, 
lill the youth is received into the Andreium to which the 
ravisher belongs. They do not regard as an object of affec- 
tion a youth exceedingly handsome, but him who is distin- 
guislied for courage and modesty. The lover makes the youth 
presents, and takes him away to whatever place he likes. 
The persons present at the abduction accompany them, and 
having passed two months in feasting, and in the chase, (for 
it is not permitted to detain the youth lon^rer.) they return to 
the city. The youth is dismissed with presents, which con- 
sist of a military dress, an ox, and a drinkin«- cup ; the last 
are prescribed by law, and besides these many otluT very 
costly gifts, so that the friends contribute each their share in 
order to diminish the expense. 

The youth sacrifices the ox to Jupiter, and entertains at a 
feast those who came down with him from the mountains. 
He then declares concerning the intercourse with the lover. 
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whether it took place with his consent or not, since the law 
allows him, if anj violence is used in the abduction^ to insist 

upon redress, and set him free from his engagement with the 
lover. But for the beautiful and high-born not to have 
lovers is disgraceful, since this neglect would be atti'ibutcd to 
a bad disposition. 

The parastathentes, for this is the name which they give 
to tliose youths who have been carried away, enjoy certain 
honuurs. At races and at festivals they Lave the principal 
places. They are permitted to wear the stole, w^hich distin- 
guishes them from other persons, and which has been pre- 
sented to tiiem by tiieir lovers ; and not only at that time, but 
in mature age, they appear in a distinctive dress, by which 
each individual is recognised as Kleinos, for this name is 
given to the object of their attachment, and that of Philetor 
to the lover. 

These then are the usages respecting attachments. 

22. They elect ten Archons. On matters of highest mo- 
ment they have recourse to the counsel of the Gerontes, as 
they are called. They admit into this council those who 
have been thought worthy of the office of CSosmi, and who 
were otherwise persons of tried worth. 

I considered the form of government among the Cretans as 
worthy of description, on account both of its peculiarity and 
its fame. Few of these institutions are now in existence, and 
the administration of affidrs is chiefly conducted according to 
the orders of the Romans, as is the case also in their odier 
provinces* 



CHAPTER V. 



1. The islands about Crete are Thera,^ the capital of the 
Cyrenseans, and a colony of the Laoedsmonians ; and near 
Thera is Anaphe,^ in which is the temple of Apdlo JEgletes. 
Callimachas speaks of it in one place, thus, 

' Anciently Galliste, Herod., now Santormo, a corruptioii of Santa 

Irene, to ^vhom it was dedicated. 
^ ^anphiu, or AualL 
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« And Mfiete Anaphe, dose to the Lacedemonian Thera ; " 
and in another, he mentions Thera only, 

"Mother of my country, celebrated fui iis line breed of horses." 

Thera is a long island, about 200 stadia in circumlerencc. It 
lies opposite to the island Dia,^ towards the Cnossiaii Hera- 
cleium. It is distant about 700 stadia from Crete. Near it 
are Anaphe and Therasia.^ The little island los^ is distant 
from the latter about 100 stadia. Here according to some 
authors the poet Homer was buried.^ In going from los to- 
wards the west are Sicenus ^ and Lagusa»^ and Pholegandrus,^ 
which Aratus calls the iron island^ on account of its rocks. 
Near these islands is Cimolus,^ whence is obtained tlie Cimo- 
lian earth. From Cimolus Siphnus^ is visible. To this 
island is applied the proverby *'a Siphnian bone (askagalnsX" 
on account of its insignificance. Still nearer, both to Cimo- 
lus and Crete^ is Melos,^^ more considerable than these. It is 
distant from the Heimionic promontory, the ScyllflBum,^^ 700 
stadia, and nearly as many from the Dictynnsean promontory. 
The Athenians formerly despatched an army to Melos,^^ and 
put to death the inhabitants from youth upwards. 

These islands are situated in the Cretan sea. Delos,^' the 
Cydades about it, and the Sporades adjacent to these, belong 
rather to the ^gaean sea. To the Sporades also are to be re- 
ferred the i^kuds about Crete, which I have already men- 
tioned. 

2. The city of Delos is in a plain. Delos contains the tem- 
ple of Apollo, and the Latoum, or temple of Latona. The 
Cynthus,^^ a uaivcd and rugged mountain, overhangs the city. 

* Standia. ' Therasia, on the west < f Sautorino. 

■ Nio. * According to Herodotus, in tho Life of Homor. 

* Sikino, anciently CEnoe. Pliny iv. 12. 

* Cardiodissa, or Cardiana. ^ Poliraudro. 

■ Argentiere. Cretae plura genera. Ex iis Cimoliae duo ad medicos 
pertinentia, candidnm et ad purpurissiinttm indinanfl. Pliny, b. t. c. 17. 
Cretosaque rura Gimoli. Ovid. Met. vii. 464. But from Aristophanes^ 
the Fro'jTs, it would appear to have been a kind of fullers* earth. 

" J^iphanto, anciently also Meropia and Acis. There were onee pold 
and silver mines in it, which were destroyed by inundation. There is 
also anodier proverb, which alluded to its poverty, a Siphnian pledge/' 
SI^MC aj)paptov* Herodotus speaks of its being once the most wealthy 
of the islands^ iii. 57. 

Milo. »» Cape Skylli. »^ Thucyd. b. v. c. 115, 116. 

u DhiitiS. Thermia. Hence Apollo Cynthius. 
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The Inopu8,' not a large river, for the island is small, flows 
through it. Anciently, even from the heroic times, this 
island has been held in veneration on account of the divinities 
worshipped here. Here, according to the fable, Latona \\ as 
relieM d irom the pains ot labour, and gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. 

** Before this time," (says Pindar,') " Delos was carried about by iho. 
waves, and by wiiids blowing IVom every quarter, but when the daughter 
of Cceus set her foot upon it, who was then suffering the sharp pangs of 
approaching child-birth* at that instant fonr upright colwnns, resting on 
adamant, sprang from the depths of the earth and retained it fiist on the 
ragged rock ; there she brought forth, and beheld her happy ofE^ring." 

The islands Ijing about it, called GydadeSy gave it celebrity, 
since they were in the habit of sending at the pablic charge, 
as a testimonj of respect, sacred delegates, (Theori,) sacrifices^ 
and bands of virgins; thej also repaired thither in great 
multitudes to celebrate festivals.^ 

8. Originally, there were said to be twelve Cyclades, bat 
many others were added to them. Artemidorus enumerates 
(fifteen ?) where he is speaking of the island Helena,^ and 
of which he snvs tliat it extends from Thoricus^ to Sunium,^ 
and is about 60 stadia in length; it is from this island, he 
says, tlie Cyclades, as they are called, begin. He names 
Ceos,' as the nearest island to Helena, and next to this Cyth- 
nus, Seriphus,^ Melos, Siphnus, Cimolus, Prepesinthus,^ Olia- 
rus,*^ and besides these Paros,** Naxos,'^ Syros,^^ Myconn?,' * 
Tenos/'' Andrn«?,^^ Gyarus." The rest I consider as belong- 
ing to the Twelve, but not Prepr sin thus, Oliarus, and Gyai us. 
When I put in at the latter island 1 found a small village in- 
habited by fishermen. When we left it we took in a fisher- 
man, deputed from the inhabitants to go to Caesar, who was 
at Corinth on his way to celebrate his triumph after the yic- 
torj at Actium.^^ He told his fellow-passengers^ that he was 

Mentioned in b. vi. c. ii. ^ 4, as connected with the isiie. Bryant, 
Mytho. T. L p. 206, deriTes the name from Ain Opus, The foimtain of 
the Serpent, i. e. Pyth( n. 

» Boeckh, Fra^in. Find. 58. ii. 2. p. 587. 

• Thucyd. iii. 101, * Isola T.onga, or Macronisi. 

• It was situated in the bay of Mandri. • C. Colonna. ' Zia. 

• Serpho. • PoUno. *• Antiparos. ** Bara. Naxia. 
Syra. ^ Myconi. Tino, Andro. 
Jnra. Pliny, riiL 29, says the inhabitanfa were driren from the island 

by mice. ** b. o, 31. 
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^ deputed to apply for an abatement of the tribute, for they 
were required to pay 150 drachmae, when it was with diffi- 
culty they could pay 100. 

Aratus,^ in his Details, intimates how poor they were; 

** O Latona, thou art shortly going to pass b} me [an imigniJlcatU m« 
laihd'\ like to the iron-bound Pholegandrus, or to unhappy Gyarus. 

4. Although Delos^ was so famous, yet it became still more 
so, and flourished after the destruction of Corinth by the 
Romans.^ For the merchants resorted thither, induced by 
the immunities of the temple, and the convenience of its har- 
bour. It lies favourably* for those who are sailing from 
Italy and Greece to Asia. TM general festival held there 
serves the purposes of commerce, and the Romans particularly 
frequented it even before the destruction of Corinth.'^ The 
Athenians, after having taken the island, paid equal attention 
to the aifairs both of religion and of commerce. But the 
generals^ of Mithridates^ and the tyrant^^ who had occasioned 
iSbfy defection of (Athens from the Romans), ravaged it en- 
tirelr. The Romans received the island in a desolate state 
on the departure of the king to his own country i and it has 
continued in an impoverished condition to the present time.^ 
The Athenians are now in possession of it. 

5. Rhmieia^ is a small desert island 4 stadia from Belos, 
where are the sepulchral monuments of the Delians. For it 
is not permitted to bury the dead in Delos, nor to burn a 

1 The title (which has been much questioned by critics) of this lost 

work of Aratns appears to have been, from this passage, Td Kara XfTrror, 
which Latin translators have rendered, Minuta, or Details. Casaubon is 
of oj^inion that it is the same as referred to by Callimachus, under the 
title ?ii<JUQ XtTTTai, Clever Sayings. Ernest, ad Callun. Ep. 29. T. 1. p. 
333. The translation of the lines quoted follows the conrectioos of Coray. 

' In the middle of the Cyclades, and by for the most remarkable, is 
Delos, celebrated for the temple of ApoUo, and for its commerce. Pliny 
iv. 12. 

• Under L. Mummius, b. c. 146. * Thiicyd. i. 36. 

• Kai 'ort ffvvtarriKH rf K.6piv9og* * Archelaiis and Metrophaues. 
' Anstion, b. o. 87. 

' Pausanias, viii. 33, § 2» (writing in the time of Hadrian,) says of 

Delos, that with the exception of the pprsons whn came from Athens, 
for the purpose of protecting the temple and to perform the Deiian cere- 
monies, it was deserted. 

• Rhena, called also Dhiles ; but it is the largest of the two islands now 
bearing that name. Pliny says it was anciently called also Celadussa* 
firom the noise of the waves, nkaSiiv, 

VOL* II. p 
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dead body there. It is not permitted even to keep a dog in 

Dclos. 

P^ormerly it had the name of OrtvjriaJ 

6. Ceo;3'^ once contained four ciiii s. Two remain, Tulis 
and Carthas, to which the inhabitmits of the others were 
transferred ; those of Pceeessa to Carthai, and those of Cores- 
sia to lulis. Simooides the lyric poet, and Bacchylides his 
nephew, and after their times Erasistratus the physiciftn, and 
Ariston the Peripatetic pMiosopher, the imitator of Bioiv^ the 
Borysthenite, were natives of this city. 

There waA an andent law among these people^ mentioned 
by Menander. 

** Phanffts, that is a good law of the Geans ; who cannot live comfortably 
(or well), let him not live miieiably (or ill)/*^ 

For the law, it seems, orLlnim d that those above sixty years 
old should be compelled to drink hemlock, in order flint there 
mi£^ht be sufficient food for the rest. It is said that once 
when they were besi(><:rd by the Athenians, a decree was 
passed to the effect that the oldest persons, fixing the age, 
should be put to deaths and that the besiegers retired in con- 
sequence. 

The city lies on a mountain, at a distance from the sea of 
about 25 stadia. Its arsenal is the place on which Goressia 
was built, which docs not contain the population even of a 
village. Near the Coressian territory and Pcaeessa is a tem- 
ple of Apollo Sminthius. But between the temple and the 
ruins of Pceeessa is the temple of Minerva NedQsia» built by 
Nestor, on his retmm from Troy. The river Elizus runs 
around the territory of Goressia. 

7. After (3eos are Naxos^ and Andros,^ considerable 
islands^ and Paros, the birth-place of the poet Archilochus. 
Thasos^ was founded by Parians, and Parinm,^ a city in the 
Propontis. In this last place there is said to be an altar 
worthy of notice, each of whose sides is a stadium in length. 

* Virg. Ma. iii. 124, Linquimns Ortygias portus pelagoqiw volnms. 

* Zia. Pingaia Cbbo), 

Ter centom nivei tondent dumeta juvcnci. 

VirjT. Geor. L 14, 15« 

* Of Olbia or Olbiopolis, on the Borysthencs or Bog. 

* 6 fit] Bvvdfiivo^ i^rjv icaXuiy ov kok&q. 

* Naiia. * Andro* ' Taiachos. * Keman. 
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In Paros is obtained the Parian marble, the best adapted for 
statuary work.* 

8. Here also is Sjros, (tlie first syllable is long,) whore 
Pherecydes tiie son of Babys was born. The Athenian 
Pherecydes is younger than the latter person. The poet seems 
to hare mentioned this island under the name of Syria ; 

"tbowe Ortygia is an island caDed Syria." * 

9. Myconus^ is an island beneath which, according to the 
mythologistSy lie the last of the giants, destroyed by Hercules ; 
wiMiioe the proverb, all under one Myconus, applied to 
persons who collect under onn title things tbat are disjoined 
by nature. Some also call bald persons Mioonians, because 
baldness is frequent apiong the inhabitants of the island*^ 

10. Seriphos* 18 this isUnd where is laid the scene of the 
fiible of Dictys, who drew to land in his net the chest in 
which were enclosed Perseus and his mother Danae, who 
were thrown into the sea by order of Acrisius, the father 
of Danae. There it is said Perseus was brought up, and 
to this island he brought the head of the Gorgon ; he ex- 
hibited it to the Seriphians, and turned them all into stone. 
This he did to avenge the wrongs of his mother, because their 
king Polydectes, with the assistance of his subjects, desired 
to make her his wiie by force. Seriplius abounds so much 
witli rocks, that they say in jest that it was the work of the 
Gorgon. 

11. Tenos^' lias a small city, but there is, in a grove beyond 
it, a large temple of Neptune worthy of notice. It contains 
large banquetiuj^ rooms, a proof of the p^reat multitudes that 
repair thiilier from the neighbouring places to celebrate a feast, 
and to perform a common sacrifice in honour of Neptune. 

12. To the Sporades belongs Amorgos,^ the birtii-place of 

^ The marble was taken from Mt. Marpessus. Plioy xxxti. 5; Virg. 
Ma, 6, Marpesia cautes. 

* Od. XT. 402. * M yconL 

* Myconi calva omnis juveatiis. Teience, Hecy. a. 3, s. 4; Pliny, 

b. xi- c. 37. 

* It was an erroneous opinion entertained by the ancients, that frogs 
did not croak in this island (Sirpho) ; hence the proTerb, a Seriphian frog, 

* Tine. Anciently it had also the names Hydnusa and Ophiuasa. 
' Amorgo. 
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Simonides, the Iambic poet; Lebinthus^ also, and Leria 
(Leros).^ Phocjlides refers to Leria in these lines ; 

" the Lerians are bad, not some, but ail, except Procles; bat Procles is 

a Lerian ; " 

for the Lerians are reputed to have bad dispositions. 

13. Near these islands are Patmos,^ and the Corassise^ 
islands, situated to the west of Icariay'^ as the latter is with 
respect to Samos. 

Icaria has no inhabitants^ but it has pastnres, of which the 
Samians avail themselves. Notwithstanding its condition it 
is famous, and gives the name of Icarian to the sea in front 
of it, in which are sitaated Samos, Cos, and the islands just 
mentioned,^ the Corassiae, Patmos^ and Leros^ [in Samos is the 
mountain" the Cerceteus^ more celebrated than the Ampelua^ 
which overhangs the city of the Samians].^ Continuous to 
the Icarian sea, towards the south, is the Carpathian sea, and 
the Egyptian sea to this ; to llie west are the Cretan and 
African seas. 

14. In the Carpathian sea, between Cos, Rhodes, and Crete, 

are situated many of the Sporades, as Astypalaea,^ Telos,^^ 
Chalcia,*^ and those mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue. 

** They who occupied Nisyrus, Crapathus, Casus, and Co9t 
The city of Eurypylus, and the Calydnee islands.**"* 

Except Cos, and Ehodes, of which we shall speak hereafter, 

* Levita. ' Lero. * Patmo. 

* The Fumi ; called in b. zb. c. i. § 13, Corsiae. ^ Nicaria. 

* According to the enumeiatiai here made by Strabo, of the iBlands 

comprehended in the Icarian sea, it appears that in his opinion none of 
the islands situated to the north of Cos belonged to the Carpathian sea ; 
for according to his own statement, which immediately follows, the Car- 
pathian aea to the north was bounded by the Icarian sea. 

7 All the maDuscripts and all editions give AtpoQ, Is the island spoken 
of in this passage the same as the one mentioned just above by the name 
of Leria? Pliny, Hist. Nat. b. iv. 23, appears to have been acquainted 
•with two islands bearing the name of Leros. One, from the position he 
assigns to it, appears to be the one Strabo above speaks of under the 
name of Leria ; bnt the second Leros of Pliny, b. v. § 36, must be placed 
on the coast of Caria. Strabo appears to have entertained nearly the 
same ideas, for we shall hereafter (b. xiv. c. i. § 6) see him give the name 
of Leros to an island situated in the neighbourhood of Icaria ; and below 
(§ 19) he ciies aiijQ a Leros, which would seem to have been m the neigh- 
bourhood of the southern extremity of Caria. 

* ProbablT interoolated. * Istanpolia, or Stannalta. 
»• Tino. " Ctochi. »» II. ii. 676. 
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we place the rest amon^ the Sporades^ and we mention them 
here although they do not lie near Europe, but Asia, because 
the course of my work induces me to include the Sporades 
in the description of Crete and of the Cyclades. 

We shall traverae in the description of Asia the consider* 
able islands adjacent to that country, as Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, 
and those situated on the succeeding line of coast, Samos, 
Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos. At present we are to describe 
the remaining islands of the Sporades, which deserve mention. 

15. Astjpaltea lies far out at sea, and contains a city. 
Telos, which is long, high, and narrow, in circumference 

about 140 stadia, with a shelter for vessels, extends along the 
Cnidian territory. 

Chalcia is distant from Telos 80, from Carpathus 400 stadia, 
and about doable this number from Astypalaea. It has a set- 
tlement of the same name, a temple of Apollo, and a harbour. 

16. Nisyrus lies to the north of Telos, at the distance of 
about 60 stadia, which is its distance also from Cos. It is 
round, lofty, and rocky, and has abundance of niill-stone, 
whence the neighbouring people are well supplied with stones 
for grindintr. It contains a city of the same name, a harbour, 
hot spriiigs, aiid a temple of Neptune. Its circumference is 
80 stadia. Near it are small islands, called the islands of the 
Nisyrians. Nisyrus is said to be a fragment broken otF from 
Cos ; a story is also told of Neptune, that when pursuing Poly- 
botes, one of the giants, he broke off with liis trident a piece 
of the island Cos, and hurled it at him, and that the missile 
became the island Nisyrus, with the giant lying beneath it. 
But some say that the giant lies beneath Cos. 

17. Carpathus, which the poet calls Crapathus, is lofty, 
having a circumference of 200 stadia. It contained four cities, 
and its name was famous, which it imparted to the surround- 
ing sea. One of the cities was called Nisyrus, after the name 
of the island Nisyrus. It lies opposite Leuce Acte in Africa, 
which is distant about 1000 stadia from Alexandria, and 
about 4000 from Carpathus. 

IS. Casus is distant from Carpathus 70, and from the pro- 
montory Salmonium in Crete 250 stadia. It is 80 stadia in 
circumference. It contains a city of the same name ; and many 
islands, called the islands of the Casii, lie about it. 

19. They say that the poet calls the Sporadesy Calydnae, 
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one of which is Calymna.^ But it is probable th;it as the 
islands, which arc near and dependent, have their names from 
the Nisyrii and Casii, so those tli;it lie around Calymna had 
their name from that isl;iii<l, which was then perhaps called 
Calydna. Some say that the Calydnae islands are two, Leros 
and Calymna, and that the poet means these. But the Scepsian 
sakjs, that the name of the island was used in the plural 
number, Calymnad, like Athenae, Thebse, and that the wards 
of the poet must be understood according to the figure hyper- 
baton^ or inversion, for he does not saj, the islands CaLydnaa^ 
but, 

they who occupied the IdandB Nisymi, Giapatiuifl, Gasns, and Gob, the 
oily of EurypyluOf and Calydiue*'* 

AU the honey of the islands is, for the most part, excellent, 
and rivals that of Attica ; but the honey of these islands sur- 
passes it, particularly that of Calymna.* 

* Calimno. 

' Faecundaqitte melle Calydna (t. 1. Calunme). Ovid. Met b. Tlii. ver. 
222. 
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The Eleventh Book commences with Asia and the riyer DoUf which, taking 
its nse in the northern regions, sejparatM Bniope ftom AibL It indndes 

the nations situated in Asia near its sources on the east and south, and 
the barbarous Asiatic nations who occupy the neighbourhood of Mount 
Caucasus, among whom are the Amazones, Masaagetee, Scythians, Al- 
bsni, Iberes, Bactriani, Caspii, Medes, Petriami, and the two Aimeniaa, 
extending to Mesopotamia. Among these nations are included the Tro- 
glodyte, Heniorhi, Sceptuchi, Soanes, Assyrians, Polyphagi, Nabiani, 



1. Asia is contiguous to Europe, approaching dose to it 
at tlie Tanais or Don. 

I am to describe this country next, after dividing it, for 
the sake of perspicuitj, by certain natural boundaries. What 
Eratosthenes has done with respect to the whole habitable 
earth, this I propose to do with respect to Asia. 

2. The Taurus, extending from west to east, embraces the 
middle of this continent, like a girdle, leaving one portion to 
the north, another to the south. The Greeks call the former 
Asia Within the Taurus,^ the latter, Asia Without the 
Taurus. We have said this before, but it is repeated now to. 
assist the memoiy. 

3* The Taurus has In many places a Inreadth of 3000 
stadia ; its length equals that of Aaai^ namely 45,000 stadia^^ 

■ B. ii. c. V. J 31. 

* The fonowmg ave the meumeBieiils of oor auttor : 



From Issus to the Caspian Gates .... 10,000 
From the Caspian Gates to the soiuroes of the Indus 14,000 
From the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges . . 13.500 




CHAPTER L 



From llhodes to Issus 



Stadia. 

5,U00 



From thence to Thin® 



2,500 



4o,U00 
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reckoning from the continent opposite to iihodes to the eastern 
extremities of India and Scythia. 

4. It is divided into many parts, which are circumscribed 
by boundaries of greater or less extent^ and distinguished bj 
Tarious names. 

But as such an extended range of mountains must comprise 
nations some of which are little known, and others with 
whom we are well acquainted, as ParthiaoSy^ Medes, Arme- 
nians, sotne of the Cappadodans, Citidans, and Pisidians ; 
those which approach near the northern parts must be as* 
signed to the north, (northern Asia,) those approximating 
the southern parts, to the south, (southern Asia,) and those 
situated in the middle of the mountains must be placed <m 
account of the similarity of the temperature of the air, for it 
is cold to the north, while the air of the south is warm. 

The currents of almost all the rivers which flow from the 
Taurus are in a direction contrary to each other, some run- 
ning to the north, others to the south, at least at the com- 
mencement of their course, although afterwards some bend 
towards the east or west. They naturally suggest the adop* 
tion of this chain of mountains as a boundary in the division 
of Asia into two portions ; in the same manner that the sea 
within the Pillars, which iur tlic most part runs in the same 
line with these mountuias, conveniently forms two conti- 
nents, Europe and Africa, and is a remarkable boundary to 
both. 

5. In passing in our geographical dehcriptioii f rom Europe 
to Asia, the first parts of the country which present them- 
selves are those in the northern division, and we shall there- 
fore begin with tliese. 

Of tliese parts the first are those about the Tanais, (or 
Don,) which we have assumed as the boundary of Europe 
and Asia. These have a kind of peninsular form, for they are 
surrounded on the west by the river Tanais (or Don) and 
the Palus Masotis ^ as far as the Cimmerian Bosporus,^ and 
that part of the coast of the Euzine which terminates at 
Colchis ; on the north hj the Ocean, as far as the mouth of 
the Caspian Sea ; on the east by the same sea, as far as the 

1 Strabo calls the Parthians, ParthycDi ; and Parthia, Parthytea* 
* The Sea of Asoff. ' The Straits of Kertch or Zabache* 
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contines of Albania and Armenia, where the rivers Cyrus ^ 
and Araxes^ empty themselves; the latter flowing through 
Armenia, and the Cyrus through Iberia*^ and Albania on 
the south is the tract of country extending from the mouth of 
the Cyrus as far as Colchis, and comprising about 3000 
stadia from sea to sea^ across the territory of the ^Albani^ and 
Iberes,' so as to represent an isthmus.^ 

Those writers do not deserve attention who contract the 
isUimns as much as Cleitarchofif, according to whom it is sub* 
ject to inundations of the sea from either side. According to 
Posidonios the istbmns is 1500 stadia in extent, that is, as 
large as the isthmus from Pelusium to the Bed Sea. And I 
thinks says he, that the isthmus between the Falus Mseotis 
and the Ocean is not very different from this in extent. 

6. I know not how any one can rely upon his authority 
respecting what is uncertain, when he has nothing probable 
to advance on the subject ; for he reasons so falsely respecting 
things which are evident, and this too when he enjoyed the 
friendship of Pompey, who had carried on war against the 
Iberes and Albani, and was acquainted with both the Cas- 
pian and Colchiiiu ' Seas on each side of the isthmus, it is 
related, that when Pompey^ was at Rhodes, on his expedi- 
tion against the pirates, (he was soon alter wards to carry on 
war against Mitliridates and the nations as far as'the Caspian 
Sea,) he accidentally heard a piiiiosophicnl lecture of Posido- 
nius ; and on his departure he asked Posidoaius ii' he had any 
commands ; to which he replied^ 

' The Kur or Kour. * Eraakh or Aras. * Georgia. 

♦ Shir v an. * See b. ii. c. v. J 31. 

* To understand how this part of Asia formed a peninaula, according to 
the ideas of our author, we mnst bear in mind, that (1) he supposed the 
source of the Don to hare been situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Northern Ocean ; (2) he imagined the Caspian Sea to communicate with 
the same Ocean. Thus all the territory comprehended between the Don 
and the Caspian formed a sort of peninsula, united to the continent by an 
isthmus which separated the Euxine from ib» Gaspian^ and on which was 
situated Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. The 3000 stadia a^^signed to the 
breadth of this isthmus appears to be measured by stadia of Hi li to a de< 

gree. GosaelUn. 

• Pompey appears to have yisited this philosopher twice on this occa- 
sion, B. c. 62, and B. o. 67, on the terminalion of his eastern cam- 
paigns. 
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** To stand the first in worth, as in command.'* ' 

Add to this^ that he wrote the history of Pompej. For 
these reasons he ought to have paid a greater regard to truth. 

7. The second portion is that above tiie Hyrcanian,^ which 
we also call the Ca^iaa Sea» extending as far as the Scythians 
near the Indians. 

The third portion is continuous witii the above-mention* 
ed isthmus^ and consists of the coantrj following next in 
order to the istimras and the Caspian Gates,* and approaching 
nearest the parts within the Taaros, and to ilurope ; these are ' 
Medi% Armenia, Cappadoeia^ and the intervening coontiy.^ 

The fourth portion consists of the tract within the Halys,*^ 
and the parts upon and withoat the TaoruSy which coincide 
with the peninsula formed by the isthmus,^ which separates 
the Euxine^ and the Cilician Seas. Among the other coun- 
tries beyond the Taurus we _^lace Lidiea and Ariana/ as far 

» II. vi. 208. Pope. 

• In many authors these names are used indifferently, the one for the 
other; they are however distinguished by PHny, (iv. 13,) who states that 
thi6 sea begins to be called the Caspian after yuu havu passed the river 
Cyrus, (Kur,) and that the CSaspii uy6 nwr it; and in vL 16, that it is 
called the Uyrcanian Sea, from the Hyrcani who live along its shores. . 
The western side should therefore in strictness be called the Caspian; 
the eastern, the Hyrcaniui. Smith, art. C.ispium Mare. 

• A narrovr pass leading from North Wf^stern Asia into the N. E 
provinces of Fexsia. Their exact posiLiuu was at the division of Parihia 
from Media, about a day's journey from the Median town of Rhags. 
(Arrian. iii. 19.) According to Isodonia Chaiaz, they were immediatelj 
below Mt. Caspius. As in the case of the people called Caspii, there 
seem to have been two mountains Caspius^ one near the Armenian fron- 
tier, the other near the Parthian. It was through the pass of the Caspiae 
Pyiae that Alexander the Great purbued Darius. (Arrian. Anab. lii. 19 ; 
Cart, vi* 14 ; Amm. Mare, zxiii. 6.) It was one of the moat important 
places in ancient geography, and from it many of the meridians were mea* 
sured. The exact place corresponding with the Caspise Pylse is probably a 
spot between Hark-a-Kohy and Siah-Koh, about 6 parasangs from Rey^ the 
name of the entrance of which is called Dereh. Smith, art. Caspiae Pyiae. 

^ Du Theil justly remarkiii ou the obscurity of this passage. His 
translation or paraphrase is as follows : La troisi&me oontieodra ce qni 
toiiche k V isthme dont nous avons parl^ ; et, par suite* cenx des pays 
qui, au sud de cet isthme et des Pyles Caspiennes, mais toujoTirs en deqa, 
ou, au moins, dans le sein meme du Taurus, se succ^dant dc V est a V 
ouest, se rapprochent le plus de V Europe. In b. ii. c v. § 31, Strabo 
assigns Colchis to the third portion, but m this book to the first. 

• The KizU Ermak. « B. L c iii. { *l. 

' A district of wide extent in Central Asia, comprehendmg nearly the 
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as the nations which extend to the Persian Sea, the Arabian 
Gul^ and the Nik, and to the .Egyptian and the Issic aeaa. 



CHAPTER 11. 

1. According to this disposition, the first portion towards 
the north and the Ocean i.s inhabiu d by certain tribes of Scy- 
thians, shepherds, (nomades, ) and llaioaxoeci (or those who 
live in waggon -houses). Within these tribes live Sarmatians, 
who also are Scythians, Aorsi,^ and Siraci, extending as far as 
the Caucasian Mountains towards the south. Some of these 
are Nomades, or shepherd tribes, others ScenitsB, (or dwellers 
in tents,) and Georgi, or tillers of the ground. About the 
lake Msotis live the Maeotse. Close to the sea is the Asiatic 
portion of the Bosporus and Sindica*^ Next follow Achaei, 
Zygi, Heniochi,^ Cercetae^ and Macropogones (or the long- 
b^^ds). Above these people are situated the passes of the 
Phtheirophagi (or Lice-eaters). After the Heniochi is Colchis, 
lying at the foot of the Caucasian and Moschic mountains. 
Having assumed the TanaiiB as the boundary of Europe and 
Asia» we must begin our description in detail from this river. 

"whole of ancient Persia; and bounded on the N. by the provinces of 
3aehria&a, Margiana, and Hyrcania ; on the B. by the Indus ; on the S. by 
the Indian Ocean and the eastern portion of the Persian Gnlf; and on the 
W. by Media and the mountains S. of the Caspian Sea. Its exact limits 
are laid doi^Ti with little accuracy in ancient authors, and it seems to have 
been often confoimded (as in Pliny, b. vi. c. 23, 25) with the small ]no- 
vince of Ana. it comprehended liie provmces ol Gedrosia, iiiangiaua, 
Arachosia, Paropamisus mountains. Aria, Paithia, and Gamania. Smith, 
art. Ariana. See b. xv. c. ii. § 7, 8. 

' The AoTsi and Siraci occupied the country between the Sea of Azoff, 
the Don, the Volga, the Caspian Sea, and the Terek. May not the Aorsi, 
says Gi)s-( iiin, be the same as the Thyraagtta}, Agathursi, Utidorsi, 
Adorsi, Alanorsi of other writers, but whose real name is Thyrsi ? The 
Siraci do not appear to differ from tbe Sorad or Seraci of Tacitus, (Ana. 
xii. 15, and may be the same as lyrees, 'I^fMCfc, afterwards called 
Turcae. 

* The coinitry to the N. and N. E. of Anapa. By Bosporus we aie U> 
liuderstaiid Ike territory on each side of the Straits of Kertch. 
• • B. u. c. V. § 31. 
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2. The Tanais or Don llows from the northern parts. It does 
not however flow in a directiou diametrically opposite to the 
Nile, as some suppose, but its course is more to the east than 
that of the latter river ; its sources, like those of the Nile^ 
are unknown. A great part of the course of the Nile is ap" 
parent^ for it traverses a country the whole of which is easy 
of access^ and its stream is navigable to a great distance from 
its moutli. We are acquainted with the mouths of the Don, 
(there are two in the most northerly parts of the Msootis, dis- 
tant 60 stadia from each other^) but a small part only of the 
tract above the mouths is explored, on account of the sever- 
ity of the cold» and the destitute state of the oountry ; the 
natives are able to endure it, who subsisti like the wandering 
shepherd tribes» on the flesh of their animals and on milk, but 
strangers cannot bear the climate nor its privations. Besides, 
the nomades dislike intercourse with other people, and being 
a strong and numerous tribe have excluded travellers from 
every part of the country which is accessible, and from all 
such rivers as are navigable. For this reason some have sup- 
posed that the sources of the river are among the Caucasian 
mountains, that, after flowing in a lull stream towards the 
north, it then makes a bend, and discharges itself into the 
Mfeotis. Theophanes ^ of Mitylene is of the same opinion with 
these writers. Others suppose that it comes from the hisrher 
parts of the Danube, but they do not produce any pruot of so 
remote a source, and in other climates, though they seem to 
think it impossible for it to rise at no great distance and in 
the north. ^ 

3. Upon the river,. and on the lake, stands a city Tanais, 
founded by the Greeks, who possess the Bosporus ; but 
lately the King Polemon ^ laid it waste on account of the re- 
fractory disposition of the inhabitants. It was the common 
mart both of the Asiatic and of the European nomades^ and 
of those who navigate the lake from the Bosporus, some of 
whom bring slaves and hides, or any other nomadic commo- 
dity ; others exchange wine for clotfaeSi and other articles 
peculiar to a civilized mode of life* 

* Cn. PoTTipeius Theophanes was one of the more intimnte friends of 
Pompey, by ■whom he was presented with the !{■ luaTi lianchise in the 
presence of his army. This occurred in all probabiiiiy about b. c. 62. 
Smith, art. Theophanes. * About b. c. 16. SMith, ari« Polemon I. 
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In front of the raart at the distance of 100 stadia is an is- 
land Alopecia, a settlement of a mixed people. There are 
other small islands not far oil' in the lake. 

The city Tanai's,^ to those who sail in a direct line to- 
wards the north, is distant from the mouth of tlie Ma^otis 
2200 stadia, nor is the distance much greater in sailing along 
the coast (on the east). 

4. In the voyage along the coast, the first object which 
presents itself to those who have proceeded to the distance of 
800 stadia from the Tanais, is the Great Rhombites, as it is 
called^ where large quantities of fish are captured for the pur- 
pose of being raited. Then at the distance of 800 stadia 
more is the Lesser Ehombites,^ and a promontory^ which has 
smaller fisheries. The [nomades] at the former haye small 
islands as stations for their vessels, those at the Lesser Rhom- 
bites are the Meeote who cultiTate the ground. For along 
the whdle of this coasting voyage live MaBOtse, who are hus* 
bandmen, but not less indicted to war than the nomades. 
They are divided into several tribes ; those near the Tanais 
are more savage, those contiguous to the Bosporus are more 
gentle in their manners. 

From the Lesser Rhombites to Tyrambe, and the river An-^ 
"ticeites, are 600 stadia; then 120 to the Cimmerian village, 
whence vessels set out on their voyage alon^ the lake. In 
this coasting voyage we meet with some look-out places, (for 
observing the fish,) said to belong to the Clazomenians. 

5. Cimmericum was formerly a city built upon a peninsula, 
the isthmus of which it enclosed with a ditcli and mound. 
The Cimmerii once possessed great power in the Bosporus, ^; 
whence it was called the Cimmerian Bosporus. These are 
the people who overran the territory of the inhabitants of 
tlic inland parts, on the riii;lit of the Enxine, as far as Ionia. N 
They were dislodged from these places by Scythians, and the 
Scythians by Greeks, who founded Fanticapsoum^^ and the 
other cities on the Bosporus. 

^ If (hete ever did exist such a cify as Tanais I should expect to 
find it at the extremity of that northern embouchnre of the Don, which 
I have before mentioned as bearing the ven' name the Greeks gave to 
the city, with the slightest variation of ortho!rraphy, in the appellation 
Tdaiiaets or Danaetz. Clarke's Travels in Hussia^ chap. 14. 

* Strabo makes the distance too (preat between the two riveis Rhom- 
bites. * Kertch. 
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6. Next to the village Achilleium,* where is the temple of 
Achilles, are 20 stadia. Here is the narrowest passage, 20 
stadia or more, across the mouth of the Maeotis ; on the op- 
posite continent is Myrmecium, a village. J^ear are Hera- 
cleium and Parthetiium. 

7. Thence to the raoimment of Satjrus are 90 stadia; this 
is a mound raised on a promontory,* in memory of one of tliB 
illustrious princes of the Bosporus. 

8. Near it is Patraeus,^ a village, from which to CorocoH- 
dame,* a village, are 130 stadia. This is the termination of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, as it is called. The narrow pass- 
age at the mouth of the Msootis derives its name from the 
straits opposite the Achiileiam, and th^ Myrmeciam ; it ez« 
tends as far as Corocondame and a small village opposite to 
it in the territory of the Panticapaeans, called Acra,^ and 
separated by a channel of 70 stadia in width. The ice 
reaches even to this plao^ for the Mseotis is frozen during 
severe frost so as to become passable on foot The whde of 
this narrow passage has good harbours. 

9. Beyond Corocondame is a large lake^ which is called 
from the place Gorocondametis. It discharges itself into the 
sea at l^e distance of 10 stadia from the viUi^ A branch^ 
of the river Antioeites empties itself into the lak^ and forms 
an island, which is surrounded by the waters of the lake, of 
the MjBotis, and of the river. Some persons give this rijfir 
the name oi H^panis,^ as well as to that'' near the JJCrys- 
thenes.** 

10. Upon sailing into the Gorocondametis, we meet with 

• Aooorduig to La Motray^, AchiUenm corresponds to AdaBboninorut^ 

bat Da Theil quotes also the foUowing passage from Pe^ssonel. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Achilleum must have oeen situated opposite Casau-dip, 
the ancient Parthenium on the point Tchochekha-Bournou (the pig's 
head). But perhaps the ancients placed Achilleum near the entrance of 
the Enxme into the P&hu Meotis. Is not the fort of Achou« "wliich is 8 
leagues more to the east on the Palus Msotis, the true Adiiiletun, the 
name being corrupted and abridged by the Tartars t 

• The point Bubaaova. ' Ada. * Tarn an. » C. Takli. 

• Ak Tengis. ^ Another branch of the Kuban. 

• The Kuban, anciently also the Vardanus. 

• The Bog. »• The Dnieper. 

It is probable that the Kuban Lake is here confounded with, or con- 
sidered a portion of, the Lake Ak Tengis. Considering the intricacy of 
all this ooasty the changes that have taken place, and the absence of ac- 
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Piianagoria, a considerable city, Cepi, Ilermonassa, and Apa- 
turura, the temple oi' Venus ( Apatura). Of these cities Phana- 
goria and Cepi are situated in the above-mentioned island on 
the left hand at the entrance of the lake; the others ai'e on 
the right hand in Sindica beyond the Hypanis. There is 
Gor^ipia,^ but the royal seat of the Siadi is in Sindica near 
the sea, and Altoracc. 

All those who are subject to the princes of the Bosporus 
are called Bosporani. The capital of the European Bospo- 
rani is Panticapaeum, and of the Asian Bosporani, the city of 
Ftianagorium,^ for this is the name given to it Phanagoria 
seems to be the mart for those commodities which are 
brought down from the Maeotis, and from the barbarous conn- 
try lying above it ; and PanticnpcTum, the mart for the com- 
modities which are transported thither from the sea. There 
is also in Phanagoria a magnificent temple of Yenns Apa- 
torn, the Deodtfid. This epithet of the goddess is derived 
from a fable> according to which the giants assaulted her in 
this place. Having obtained the assistance of Hercnles she hid 
him in a cave, and then admitted the giants one by one into 
her presence, and delivered them over to Hercules, thus 
craftilj* to be pnt to death. 

H. The Sindi, Dandarii, Toreatae, Agri, Arrhechi, and 
besides these, the Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaoeni, Dosci, and 
iminy others, belong to the Mseota) ; to this people belong the 
Aspuigiani also, who live between Phanagoria and Gorgi- 
pia, at the distance of 500 stadia [from the Ma?otis ?]. Fole- 
mon, the king, entered the country of these people under a 

curate knowledge, both in ancient and modem times, of these imfire- 
quented parts, much must be left to conjecture. The positions therefore 
assi^oi^d to ancient cities are doubtful. The names indeed are inserted 
in Kiepert's maps, but without tlio nssi!;tance of recent traTellers it would 
be hazardous to pretend to fix u[mju ihrir exact Bites. 

* loTt ct Kai Topyima* Some word or words appear to be waiiLmg 
here. Kiepert asngns a pUce to thb name» but it seems doubtfal whe- 
ther a place or a district is to be understood* Below, § 14, the Sindic 
harbour and city are mentioned, which may have been situated at 
Sound -jouk-kale. D' Auvillc places them here or at Anapa, but the 
contour of the coast in his map does not resemble that ot any modem 
maps. 

* The modem town Phanagoria does not seem to occupy the site of 

the ancient city. 
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show of firiendBbip, but his design was discovered, and thej 
on their part attacked him unawares. He was taken prisoner, 
and put to death. 

With respect to the Asian Mseota^ in general, some of 
them were the subjects of those who p(3ssessed the mart oa 
the Tanais ; others, of the Bosporani ; and different bodies 
have revolted at different times. The princes of the ijuspo- 
rani were frequently masters of the country as far as the 
Tanais, and particularljr the last princes, Pharnaces, Asauder, 
and Poiemon. 

Pharnace8 is said to have once brought even the river 
Hypauis over the territory of the Dandarii throi:ifrh some 
ancient canal, wliich he had caused to be cleared, and inun- 
dated the country. 

12. Next to Sindica, and Gorgipia tipon the sea, is the 
sea^coast inhabited by the AchaBi, ^J&* Heniochi. It 
is for the most part without harbouis and mountainous^ being 
a portion of the Caucasus. 

These people subsist hj piracy. 

Their boats are slender, narrow, light, and capable of hold- 
ing about five and twenty men, and rarely thirty* The 
Greeks call them camarse. They say, that at the time of 
the espedition of Jason the ActuBi Phthiotas founded the 
Achaia there^ and the LacedsmonianSi Hemochia. Their 
leaders were Bhecas, and Amphistratus, the charioteers ^ of 
the Dioscuri; it is probable that the Heniochi had their 
name firom these persons. They equip fieeta consisting of 
these eamaras, and being masters of the sea sometimes at- 
tack vessels of burden, or invade a territory, or even a city. 
Sometimes even those who occupy the Bosporus assist them, 
by furnishing places of shelter for their vessels, and supply 
them with provisioii and means for the disposal of their 
booty. When they return to their own country, not having 
places suitable for mooring their vessels, they put their cainaroe 
on their shoulders, and carry them up into the forests, among 
which they live, and where they cultivate a poor soil. When 
the season arrives for navigation, they bring them down again 
to the coast. Their habits are the same even in n foreign 
country, for they are acquainted with wooded tracts, in which, 
after concealing their camane, they wander about on foot day 
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and night, for the purpose of capturing the inhabitants and 
reducing thetn to slavery. But they readily allow whatever 
is taken to be ransomed, and signify this after their departure 
to those who have lost their property. In places where there 
is a regular government, the injared find means of repelling 
them. For, frequently, the pirates are attacked in return, and 
are carried off together with their camarae. But the country 
subject to the Romans is not so well protected, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of those who are sent there. 

13. Such then is their mode of life. But even these peo* 
pie are governed by persons called Sceptuchi, and these again 
are sulgect to the authority of tyrants, or of kings. The 
Heniochi had four kings at the time that Miihridates Eupator 
fled from the country of his ancestors to the Bosporus, and 
passed through their Country, which was open to him, but he 
avoided that of the Zygi on account of its ruggedness^ and 
the savage character of the people. He proceeded with dif- 
ficulty along the sea-coast, frequently embarking in vessels, 
till he came to the country of the Achaei, by whom he was 
hospitably received. He had then completed a journey from 
the Phasirf of not much less than 4000 stadia. 

14. From Corocuiidame, the course of the voyajje is direct- 
ly towards the east. At the distance of 180 stadia is the 
Sindic harbour, and a city. Then at the distance of 400 
stadia is P>;ita,^ as it is called, a villafre with a liarbour. It is 
at this place that Sinope on the south seems to be directly 
opposite to this coast, as Carambid^ has been said to be oppo- 
site to Criu-Metopon.''* 

Next to Bata Artemidorus places the coast of the Cercetm, 
which has places of shelter for vessels, and villnn^es along an 
extent of about 850 stadia ; then at 500 stiuVwi more the 
coast of the Achoei, then that of the Heniochi, at 1000 stadia, 
then the Great Pityus, from which to Dioscurias are 360 
stadia. 

The authors most worthy of credit who have written the 
history of the Mithridatic wars, enumerate the Achaei first, 
iheiwZygi, then Heniochi, then Cercetee^ Moschi, Colchi, and 
aboTe these the Phtheirophagi, Soanesi and other smaller 
nations about the Caucasus. 

^ Pschate. * Keremp. ' G. Ala. 

VOL. II. Q 
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The direction of the sea-coast is at first, as T have said, 
towards the east, with a southern aspect; but from Bata 
it makes a bend for a small distance, then fronts the west, 
and terminates towards Pityus, and Dioscurias, for these 
placed are contiguous to the coast of Colchis, which I have 
already mentioned. Next to Dioscurias is the remainder of 
the coast of Colchis, and Trapezus contiguous to it ; where 
the coast, having made a considerable turn, then extends 
nearly in a straight line, and forms the side on the right hand 
of the Euxine, looking to the north. 

The whole of the coast of the Achai, and of the other 
nations, as far as Dioscorias, and the inland places lying in a 
straight line towards the south, are at the foot of the Caucasus. 

15. This mountain overhangs both the Euxine and the Cas- 
pian seas, forming a kind of rampart to the isthmus which 
separates one sea from Hie other* To the south it is the 
boundary of Albania and Iberia, to the north, of the plains 
of the Sarmatians. It is well wooded, and contains vari- 
ous kinds of timber, and especially trees adapted to ship- 
building. Eratosthenes says that the Caucasus is called 
Mount Caspius by the natives, a name borrowed perhaps 
from the Caspii. It tlirows out forks towards the south, which 
embrace the middle of Iberia, and touch the Armenian and 
those called the Moschic mountains,^ and besides these the 
mountains of Scydises, and the Paryadres. All these are 
portions of the Taurus, which forms the southern side of 
Armenia, and are broken off in a manner from it towards the 
north, and extend as far as Caucasus, and the eoast of the 
Euxine which lies between Colchis and Theniisc\ ra.'^ 

16. Situated on a bay of this kind, and occupy Idl^ the most 
easterly point of the whole sea, is Dioscurias,^ called the recess ^ 

^ The Tschilder mountains, of which Scydeces and Pazyandres are a 

COntiTiuation. * Thenneh. 

' On the month of the river Anthemus to the N. of Colchis. It -was 
situated 100 M. P., or 790 stadia to tho N. P. of the Phasis, and 2260 
stadia from Trapezus (Trebizond). (Piiuy, vi. 5 j Arrian, Perip. pp. 10, 
18.) Upon or near the spot to which the twin sons of Leda gave their 
name, (Mela, i. 19, § 5; comp. Am. Marc. xxii. 8, § 24,) the Romans 
built SnnASToroLis, (Steph. B. ; Procop. B. G. iv. 4,) which was deserted 
in the time of Piiny, but wa^ afterwards garrisoned by Justinian. The 
SoTERiOPOLis of later tiTnes lias been identified with it. The position of 
this place must be iookcd for Dear the ruads»Lead oi Ukmia, Smith, art. 
DioBcnriaK. 
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of the Euxine Sea, and the extreme boundary of naviga- 
tion, for in this sense we are to uaderstand the proTerbial 
saying, 

To Phasis where ships end their ooune*" 

Not as if the author of the iambic intended to speak of the 
river, nor of tlie city of the same nanie upon the river, but 
Colchis designated by a part, because from the city and the 
river there remains a voyage of not less than 600 stadia in a 
straight line to the recess of the bay. This same Dioscurias 
is the commencement of the isthmus lying between the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Euxine. It is a common mart of the nations 
situated above it, and in its neighbourhood. There assemble 
at Dioscurias 70 or, according to some writers who are care- 
less in their statements,^ 300 nations. All speak different 
languagefif, from living dispersed in various places and with- 
out intercourse, in consequence of their fierce and savage 
manners. They are chiefly Sarmatians, but all of tbem Cau- 
casian tribes. So much then respecting IMoscurias. 

17. The greater part of the rest of Cdebis lies upon the sea. 
The Phasis,^ a large river, flows through it. It has its source 
in Armenia, and receives the Glaucus,' and the Hippus/ which 
issue from the neighbouring mountains. Vessels ascend it as 
far as the fortress of Sarapana,^ which is capable of contain- 
ing the population even of a city. Persons proceeii thence by 
land to the Cyrus in four days along a carriage road.* Upon 
the Phasis is a city of the same name, a mart of the Colchians, 
bounded on one side by the river, on another by a lake, on 
the third by the sea. Thence it is a voyage of three or two"^ 
days 'to Amisus and Sinope, on account of the softness of the 
shores caused by the discharge of rivers.^ 

The country is fertile and its produce is good, except the 

' olc oMp rmv 6vn#y |clXfi, or careless of the truth. Kramer ohsenres 
that these words aie inconveniently placed in the Greek text. 
« The Rion. » The Tschorocsu. * The llori. 

* Choropani. 

* The point of embarlcation on the Cyras (the Kur) is supposed to 
have been Surham, the ancient Sura. 

' Gossellin, Groskurd, and Kramer, all agree that there is here an error. 
Kramer is of opinion that the conjecture of Gossellin may be adopted, viz. 
** eight or nine," instead of ** three or two," the letters T and B being a 
corruption of H and 0, 

* Cora) 's proposed leading is adopted, car^ for ml. 

Q 2 
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honey, which has generally a bitter taste. Tt furnishes all 
materials for ship-building. It produces them in great plenty, 
and they are conveyed down by its rivers. It supplies flax, 
hemp, wax, and pitch, in great abundance. Its linen manu- 
facture is celebrated, for it was exported to foreign parts ; 
and those who wish to establish an affinity of race between 
the Colchians and the Egyptians, adyanee this as a proof of it. 

Above the rivers which I have mentioned in the Moschic 
territory is the temple of Leacothea,^ founded by Phrixus ^ 
and his orade, where a ram is not sacrificed. It was once 
rich, but was plundered in our time by Pharnaces, and a little 
afterwards by Mithridates of Pergamus.* For when a coun- 
try is devastated, in the words of Euripides, 

*' respect to the gods languishes, and they are not honoured.'*^ 

18. How great anciently was the celebrity of this country, 
appears from the fables which reier obscurely to the expt diiioii 
of Jason, who advanc^^d as far even as Media ; and still c arlier 
intimations of it are ibund in the fables relative to the expe- 
dition of Phrixus. The' kings that proceded, and who pos- 
sessed the country when it was divided into Sceptuchies,' 
were not very powerful, but when Mit}n idates Eupator had 
enlarged his territory, this country fell under his dominion. 
One of his courtiers was always sent as sub-governor and 
administrator of its public affairs. Of this number was Moa* 
phernes, my mother*s paternal uncle. It was from this country 
that the king derived the greatest part of his supplies for the 
equipment of his naval armament. But upon the overthrow 
of Mithridates, all the country subject to his power was dis- 
united, and divided among several persons. At last Polemon 

^ Aeoording^to Heyna, this was an Aasyrian goddess woidupped under 
various titles. 

' In consequence of the intrigues of his stepmother Ino he was to be 
sacriiiced to Zeus, but his mother Nephele removed liim and his sister 
Helle, and the two ^ea rode away on the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes, through the air. Hei\e fell into the 8ea» which was after* 
wards called, after lier, the Hellespont. Smith, art. Phrixus* 

* The son of Menodotus by a daughter o Adobogion, a descendant of 
the tetrarchs of Galatia. He was the personal friend of Caesar, who at 
the commencement of the Alexaiidnau war (b. c, 48) sent him into 
^yria and CUicia to niao auziliaiy forces. Smith, art* Mithridates, and 
see B. xiii. c. iv. § 3. 

* £urip. Troad. 26. ^ vKtivrovxiac* 
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oliiained possession of Colchis, and after his death his wife 
Pythodoris reigned over the Colchians, Trapezus, Pharnacia, 
and the Barbarians situated above thenii of whom I shall 
speak in another place. 

The territory of the Moschi, in which is situated the tem- 
pi^ is divided into three portions^ one of which is occupied 
by CJolchians, another hj Iberians, and the third by Anne- 
mans. There is in Iberia on the confines of Colchis, a small 
city, the city of Fhrixns, the present Idessa, a place of 
strength* The river Charis ^ flows near Dioscuiias. 

19. Among the nations that assemble at Dioscnrias are 
the Phth^ropagi, who have tUeir appellation from their dirt 
and fllth. 

Near them live the Soanes, not less dirty in their habits, 
but superior perhaps to all the tribes in strength and courage. 
They are masters of the country around them, and occupy 
the heights of Caucasus above Dioscurias. They have a kii g, 
and a council of three hundred persons. They can assemble, 
it iii said, an array of two Iniiidred thousand men, for all their 
people are fighting men, but not distributed into certain orders. 
In their country the winter torrents are said to bring down 
even gold, which the Barbarians collect in troughs pierced 
with holes, and lined with fleeces; and hence the fable of 
the golden fleece. Some**^ say that they are called Iberiaiis 
(the same name as the western Iberians) iVom the gold mines 
found in both countries. Tin- Soaiies use poison of an extra- 
ordinary kind for the points of their ^veapoDs ; even the odour 
of this poison is a cause of suffering to those who are wounded 
by arrows thus prepared. 

The other neighbouring nations about the Caucasus occupy 
barren and narrow tracts of land. But the tribes of the Al- 
banians and Iberians, who possess nearly the whole of the 
above-mentioned isthmus, may also be denominated Cauca- 
sian, and yet they live in a fertile country and capable of 
being well peopled. 

' Gasaubon would read Cocaz.-«The Sukimi. 

' Adopting Kramer's piopoaed reading, ivutt in place of f i 
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CHAPTEE in. 

1. Thb greater part of Iberia is well inhabitec!, and con- 
tains cities and villages where the bouses have roofs covered 
with tiles, and display skill in buildiDg ; there are market* 
places in them, and various kinds of public edifices. 

2. Srane part of the countiy is encompassed by the Cauca- 
sian mountains ; for branches of this range advance, as I have 
said, towards Ihe south. These districts are fruitful, com- 
prise the whole of Iberia, and extend to Armenia and Colchis. 
Ill the middle is a plain watered by rivers, the largest of 
which is the Cyrus, which, rising in Armenia, immediately 
enters the above-mentioned plain, having received the Ara- 
gus,^ which flows at the loot of the Caucasus, and other 
streams, passes through a narrow channel into Albania. It 
liuwo however between this counti-y and Armenia in a large 
body through plains, which alibrd excellent pasture. After 
having received several rivers, and among these the Alazo- 
nius,^ Sandobanes, the Rhoetnces, and Chanes, all of which 
are navigable, it discharges itself into the Caspian Sea. Its 
former name was Corns. 

3. The plain is occupied by those Iberians wlio are more 
' disposed to agriculture, and are inclined to peace. Their 

dress is after the Armenian and Median fashion. Those 
who inhabit the mountainous country, and they are the most 
numerous, are addicted to war, live like the Sarmatians and 
Scythians, on whose country they border, and with whom 
^7 are connected by affinity of race. These people how- 
ever engage in agriculture also^ and can assemble many 
myriads of persons from among themselves, and &om the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, whenever any disturbance occurs. 

4. There are four passes into the country; one through 
Sarapana, a Colchian fortress, and through the defiles near it^ 
along which the Fhasis, rendered passable from one side 
to the other by a hundred and twenty bridges, in conse- 

» The Arak. 

• In the English map, reduced from the Russian military map, tliere 
are two rivers Alasan, flowing in cojitiary directions from M. Bebaia. 

The modem names of the other rirers here meatiomed m not well as- 
certuned. * 
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quence of the winding of its stream, descends abruptly and 
violently into Colchis. The places in its course are iiollowed 
by nuraerous torrents, during the rainy season. It rises in 
the mountains which lie above, and many springs contribute 
to swell its stream. In the plains it receives other rivers 
also, among which are the Glaucus* and the Hippus.^ The 
stream thus filled and navigable discharges itself into the 
Pontus. It has on its banks a city of the same name, and 
near it a lake. Such is the nature of the entrance into 
Iberia from Colchis, shut in by rocks and strongholds^ and 
by rivers running through ravines. 

5, From the Nomades on the nortli there is a difficult 
ascent for three daysi and then a narrow road by the side of 
the river Aragnsy a journey of four days, which road admits 
only one person to pass at a time* The tenninatioii of the 
road is guarded by an impregnable wall* 

From Albania the entrance is at first cut through rocks, 
then passes over a marsh formed by the river (Alazonius)^^ 
in its descent from the Caucasus. On the side of Armenia are 
the narrow passes on the Cyrus» and those on the Aragna^ for 
before the junction of these rivers they have on their banks 
strong cities set upon rocks, at the distance fi!om each other 
of about 18 stadia^ as Harmoziea^ on the Cyrus, and on the 
other (Aragus) Seosamora. Pompey fonnerly in his way 
from Armenia, and afterwards Canidius, marched through 
these passes into Iberia. 

6. The inhabitants of this country are also divided into 
four classes ; the first and chief is that from which the kings 
arc appointed. The king is the oldest and the nearest of his 
predecessor's relations. The second administers justice, and 
is commander of the army. 

The second class consists of priests, whose business it is to 
settle the respective rights of their own and the bordering 
people. 

The third is composed of soldiers and husbandmen. The 
fourth comprehends the common people, who are royal slaves, 
and perform all the duties of ordinary life. 

' Tchorocsu. ■ Ilori. 

' Probably the Alasan flowing from M* Behala. 

* AkalziGoe. 
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Possessions are common property in families^ but the eldest 

governs, and is the steward of each. 

Sucli is the character of the Iberians, and the liature of 
their country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. The Albanians pursue rather a shepherd life, find resem- 
ble more the nomadic tribes, except that they are not savages, 
and hence they are little disposed to war. They inhabit the 
country between the Iberians and the Caspian Sea, approaich- 
ing close to the sea on the east, and on the west border upon 
the Iberians. 

Of the remaining sides the nortbem is protected by the 
Caucasian mountains, for these orerhang the plains, and are 
called, particularly those near the sea, Ceraunian mountains. 
The southern side is fonned by Armenia, which extends 
along it A large portion of it consists of plains, and a 
large portion also of mountains, as Cambysene, where the 
Amenians approach dose both to the Iberians and the Al- 
banians. 

2. The Cyrus, which flows through Albania, and the other 
riyers which swell the stream of the Cyrus, improve the 
qualities of the land, but remove the sea to a distance. For 
the mud, accumulating in great quantity, fills* up the channel 
in such a manner, that the small adjacent islands are an- 
nexed to the continent, irregular marshes are formed, and 
difficult to be avoided ; the reverberation also of the tide in- 
creases the irregular formation of the marshes. The mouth 
of the river is said to be divided into twelve branches, some 
of which afford no passage througli them, others are so shallow 
as to leave no shelter for vessels. The shore for an extent 
of more than 60 stadia is inundated by the sea, and by the 
rivers ; all that part of it is inaccessible ; the mud reaches 
even as f^ir as 500 stadia, and forms a bank nloag the coast. 
The Araxes* discharges its waters not far oti, coming with 
an impetuous stream ^m Armenia, but the mud which this 

' The Am. 
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river impels forward, making the channel pervious, is replaced 
by the Cyrus. 

3. I*ei luips such a ruct" of people have no need of the sea, 
for they do not make n proper use even of the land, which 
produces every kind of fruit, even the most delicate, and 
every kind of plant and evergreen. It is not cultivated with 
the least care ; but all that is excellent grows without sowing, 
and without ploughing, according to the accounts of persons 
who have accompanied armies there, and describe the inhabit- 
ants as leading a Cyclopean mode of life. In many places the 
ground, which has been sowed once, produces two or three 
crops, the first of which is even fifty-fold, and that without 
a fallow, nor is the ground turned with an iron instiument, 
but with a plough made entirely of wood. The whole plain 
is better watered than Babylon or .^£gypt, by rivers and 
streams, so that it always presents the appearance of herbage* 
and it affords excellent pastoie. The air here is better than 
in those countries. The vines remain always without digging 
lound them, and are pruned every five years. The young 
trees bear fruit even the second year, but the full grown 
yield so much that a large quantity of it is left on the 
branches* The cattle^ both tame and wild, thrive well in this 
country. 

4. The men are distinguished for beauty of person and for 
size. They are simple in fheir dealings and not fraudulent, 
for they do not in general use coined money ; nor are they 
acquainted with any number above a hundred, and transact 
their exchanges by loads. They are careless with regard to 
the other circumstances of life* They are ignorant of weights 
and measures as far as exactness k concerned ; they are im«* 
provident with respect to war, government, and agriculture. 
They fight however on foot and on horseback, both in light 
and in heavy armour, like the Armenians. 

5. They can send into the field a larger army than the 
Iberians, for they can equip 60,000 infantry and 22,000 
horsemen ; with such a force they offered resistance to Fom- 
pey. The Nomades also co-operate with them against foreign- 
ers, as tliey do with the Iberians on similar occasions. When 
there is no war they frequently attack these people and pre- 
vent them from cultivating the ground. Tliey use javelins 
and bows> and wear breastplates, shields, and coverings for 
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the head, made of the hides of wild animals, like the Ibe- 
rians. 

To the country of the Albanians belongs Caspiana, and has 
its name from the Caspian tribe, from whom the sea also has 
its appellation ; the Caspian tribe now extinct. 

The entrance from Iberia into Albania is through the Cam- 
bysene, a country without water, and rocky, to the river Ala- 
zonius. The people themselves and their dogs are exces- 
sively fond oi' the chase, pursuing it with equal eagerness 
and skill. 

6. Their kings differ from one another ; at present one king 
gOTems all the tribes. Formerly each tribe was governed by 
a king, who spoke the peculiar language of each. They 
speak six and twenty languages from the want of mutual 
intercourse and o6mmanication with one another. 

Tiie ooontry produces some venomous reptiles^ as scorpions 
and tarsntolas. These tarantulas cause death in some instances 
by laughter, in others by grief and a longing to return home, 

Y. The gods they worship are the Son, Japiter^ and the 
Moon, but the Moon above the rest* She has a temple near 
Iberia. The priest is a person who^ next to the king, re- 
ceives the highest honours. He has the government of the 
sacred land, which is extensive and populous, and anthority 
over the saowd attendants, many of whom are divinely in- 
spired, and prophesy. Whoever of these persons, being vio- 
lently possessed, wanders alone in the woods, is seized by the 
priest, who, having bound him with sacred fetters, maintains 
him sumptuously during that year. Afterwards he is brousrht 
forth at the sacrifice performed in honour of the goddess, and 
is anointed with fragrant ointment and sacrificed together vrith 
other victims. The sacrifice is performed in the following 
manner. A person, having in his hand a sacred lance, with 
which it is the custom to sacrifice human victims, advances out 
of the crowd and pierces the 1h art through tlie side, which he 
does from experience in this olliee. When the man has fallen, 
certain prognostications are indicated by the manner of the 
fall, and these are publicly declared. The body is carried away 
to a certain spot, and then they all trample upon it, perform- 
ing this action as a mode of purification of themselves. 

8. The Albanians pay the greatest respect to old age, which 
is not confined to their parents^ but is extended to old persons 
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in general. Tt is regarded as impious to show any concern 
for the dead, or to mention their names. Their money is buried 
with them, hence they live in poverty, having no patrimony. 

So much concerning the Albanians. It is said that when 
Jason, accompanied by Armenos the Theasalian, undertook 
the voyage to the Colchi, they advanced as far as the Gaspiaii 
Sea, and traversed Iberia, Albania^ a great part of Armenia, 
and Media, as the Jasoneia and many other monuments tes- 
tify. Axmenus, they say, was a native of Armenium, one of 
the cities on the lake Bcebeis, between Pherse and Parisa, and 
that his companions settled in Acilisene, and the Suspiritis, 
and occupied the country as ffur as Calachene and Adiabene^ 
and that he gave hia own name to Armenia. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. The Amazons are said to live among the mountains 
above Albania. Theoplianes, who accompanied Pompey in 
his wars, and was in the country of the Albanians, ^ays that 
Gelae and Legae,^ Scythian tribes, livf^ between the Amazons 
and the Albanians, and that the river Mtrniadalis^ takes its 
course in the country lying in the middle between these 
people and the Amazuns, But other writers, and among 
these Metrodorus of Scepsis, and Hypsicrates, who were 
themselves acqimintcd with these places, say that the Ama- 
zons bordered upon the Gargarenses-^ on the north, at the 
foot of the Caucasian mountains, which are called Ceraunia. 

' Strabo mentions the Gelee again, c. vlL } 1, but in a manner which 
does not agrae with 'whBl he here says ni iStmr position. We must per- 
haps suppose that this people, m part at least, have changed their place 
of residence, and that now the greater part of their descendanta are to be 
found in Ghilan, under the name of Gele, or Gelaki. The name of 
Le^es, or Legan, who have continued to occupy these regions, is recog- 
nised ill tliat ui Legi, Leski* Gosntllin. 

* The Mennadalis seems to be the same riTer called below by Stfabo 
Hennodas. Critics and modern travellers differ respecting its present 
name. One asserts that it is the Marubiiis, or Marabias, of Ptolemy, 
another takes it to be the Manitsch, called in Austrian maps Calaus. 
Others believe it to be the small stream Mermedik, which flows into ihe 
Terek. Otheiii ugam recognise the MermadaUs in the Egorlik* GouMu 

* Unlmoim. Pallas thought that he htA discorered their name in 
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When at liome they are occupied in performing with their 
own bands the work of ploughing, planting, pasturing cattle, 
and particularly in training horses. The strongest among 
them spend much of their time in hunting on horseback, and 
practise warlike exercises. All of them from infancy have 
the right breast seared, in order that they may use the arm with 
ease for all manner of purposes, and particularly for throw- 
ing the javelin. They employ the bow also, and saL^aris, 
(a kind of sword,) and wear a buckler. They make helmets, 
and coverings for the body, and girdles, of the skins of wild 
animals. Thej pass two months of the spring on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, which is the boundary between them and 
the Gargarenses. The ktter also ascend the mountain ac- 
cording to some ancient custom for the purpose of perform- 
ing common sacrifices^ and of having intercourse with the 
women with a view to offspring, in secret and in darkness, 
the man with the first woman he meets. When the women 
are pr^nant thej are sent away. The female children that 
may he bom are retained by the Amazons themselves, but 
the males are taken to the Gaigarenses to be brought up. 
The children are distributed among families, in. which the 
master treats them as his own, it being impossible to ascertain 
the contrary. 

2. The Mermodas,^ descending like a torrent from the 
mountains through the country of the Amazons, the Siracene, 
and the inter veniner desert, discharges itself into the Mseotis.^ 

It is said that tlir Gargarenses ascended together with the 
Amazons from Tiiemiscyra to these places, that they then 
separated, and with the assistance of some Thracians and 
Euboeans, who had wandered as far as this country, made war 
against the Amazons, and at length, upon its termination, enter- 
ed into a compact on the conditions above mentioned, namely, 
that there should be a companionship only with respect to 

that of the Tscherkess, who occupied the country whQie SU:abu places 
the Gargarenaes, and mif^t be theor descendants. 
' The same mer probably befoie called the Menmidalis. 

* This sentence has been supposed by some critics to be an interpola- 
tion. Strabo above, c. ii. } 1, has already spoken of the Siraci, who 
"would seem to have been the inhabitants ot Siracena, and may sometimes 
have been called Siraceni. In c. ii. § 11, lie speaks of the Siitaceni, and 
asaigne them a position whidi wcmld indicate tliem ea a different people 
from the Seraci, or SiracenL GoimWa. 
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offspring, and that thej should live each independeDt of the 
other. 

3. There is a peculiarity in the history of the Amazons. 
In other histories the fabulous and the historical parts are 
kept distinct. For what is ancient, false, and marvellous is 
called fable. But history has truth for its object, whether 
it be old or new, and it either rejects or rarely admits the 
marvellous. But, with regard to the Amazons, the same facts 
are related bo.th by modem and by ancient writers ; thej are 
marvellous and exceed belief. For who can believe that an 
army of women, or a dtj, or a nation, could ever subsist 
withoot men ? and not only subsist, but make inroads upon 
the territory of other people, and obtain possession not only 
of the places near them, and advance even as far as the pre- 
sent Ionia, bat even despatch an expedition across the sea to 
Attica? This is as much as to say that the men of those 
days were women, and the women men* But even now the 
same things are told of the Amazons, and the peculiarity of 
their history is increased by the credit which is given to 
ancient, in preference to modern, accounts. 

4. They are said to have founded cities, and to have given 
their names to them, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, 
besides leaving sepulchres and other memorials. Themiscyra, 
the plains about the Thermodon, and the mountains lyinjr 
above, are nifMUioued by all writers as once beloiiL^^iiit: to the 
Amazons, iruni whence, they say, they were driven oat. Where 
they are at present few writers undertake to point out, nor do 
they advance proofs or probability lor what they state; as in 
the case of* Thalestria, queen of the Amazons, with whom 
Alexander is said to have had intercourse in Hyrcania with 
the hope of havinf]r oflTsprin"^. Writers are not agreed on this 
point, and an ion many who have paid the crreatest regard to 
truth noin' mention tlie circumstance, nor do writers of the 
highest credit mention anything of the kind, nor do those who 
record it relate the same facts. Cieitarchus says that Tha- 
lestria set out from the Caspian Gates and Thermodon to 
meet Alexander. Now from the Caspian Gates to Thermodon 
are more than 6000 stadia. 

5. Stories circulated for the purpose of exalting the fame 
[of eminent persons] are not received with equal favour by 

> all; the object of the inventors was flattery raUier than truth; 
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they transferred, for example, the Cattcasug to the mountains 
of India, and to the eastern sea, which approaches close to 
them, from tlic mountains .situated above Colchis, and the 
Euxine Sea. These are the mountains to which the Greeks 
give the name of Caucasus, and are distant more than 30,000 
stadia from India. Here they lay the scene of Prometheus 
and his chains, for these were the farthest places towards the 
east with which the people of those times were acquainted. 
The exiH^ditions of Bacchus and of Hercules against the 
Indi indicate a mythological story of later date, for Hercules 
is said to have released Prometheus a thousand years after he 
was hrst chained to the rock. Tt was more glorious too for 
Alexander to subjugate Asia as lar as the mountains of India, 
than to the recess only of the Euxine Sea and the Caucasus. 
The celebrity, and the name of the monntainy together with 
the persuasion that Jason and his companions had accom- 
plished the most distant of all expeditions when they had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus^ and the tra- 
dition that Prometheus had been chained on Caucasus at the 
extremity of the earth, induced writers to suppose that thej 
should gratify the kkig hj transferring the name of the 
mountain to India* 

6. The highest points of the actual Caucasus are the most 
southerlj, and lie near Albania,. Iberia, the Colchi, and Henio- 
chi. Thej are inhabited by the people whom I have men- 
tioned as assembling at IHoscurias. They resort thither 
chiefly for the purpose of procuring salt. Of these tribes 
some occupy the heights ; others live in wooded valleys, and 
subsist chiefly on the fiesh of wild animals, wild fruits, and 
milk. The heights are impassable in winter ; in summer they 
are ascended by fastening on the feet shoes as wide as drums, 
made of raw hide, and furnished with spikes on account of tlie 
snow and ice. The natives in descending with their loads 
slide down seated upon skins, which is the practice in Media, 
Atropatia, and at Mount Masius in Armenia, but there they 
fasten circular disks of wood with spikes to the soles of their 
feet. Such then is the nature of the heights of Caucasus. 

7. On descending to the country lying at the foot of these 
heights the climate is more northerly, but milder, for tlie 
land Ix low the heights joins the plains of the Siraces. There 

are some tribes of Xrogiodyt^e who inhabit caves on account v 
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of the cold. There is plentj^ of grain to be ba4 in tke 
country. 

Next to the Troglodyte; are Chamaecaitse,^ and a tribe called 
Polyphao:i (the voracious), and the villages of the Eisadici, 
who are able to cultivate the ground because they are not 
altogether exposed to the north. 

8. Immediately afterwards follow shepherd tribes, situated 
between the Mseotis and the Caspian Se% Nabiani, Fanganii' 
the tribes also of the Siraces and Aorsi. 

The Aorsi and Siraces seem to be a fugitive people from 
parts situated aboTe. The Aorai lie more to the north.^ 

Abeacus, king of tibe Siraces^ when Phamases occupied 
the Bo8poni8» equipped 2QflOO honey and Spadines, king of 
the Aorsi 200^000^ and the Upper Aorsi even a laiger bodjr, 
for they were masters of a greater extent of territory^ and 
nearly the largest part of the eoest of the Caspian Sea was 
under their power. They were thus enabled to transport on 
camels the merchandise of India and Babylonia^ receiving 
it from Armenians and Medes. They wove gold also in their 
dress in consequence of their wealth. 

The Aorsi live on the banks of the Tanais, and the Siraces 
on those of Achardeus, wliich rises in CaucabUiS, and dis- 
charges itself into the Ma^otis. 



CHAPTER yi. 

I. The second portion of northern Asia begins from the 
Caspian Se% where the first terminates. This sea is called 
also the Hyrcanian Sea. We most first speak of this sea» and 
of the nations that live near its shores. 

It is a bay extending from the Ocean to the south. At its 
commeheement it is very narrow ; as it advances further in- 
wards, and particularly towards the extremity, it widens to 
the extent of about 500 stadia. The voyage from the entrance 

' Grosknrd reads dwopia, want, instead of timtpia, plenty. 

* Xafutmiirat, People iilio lie on the gronnd. 

* Panxant, Pazani, Pentoni. ^ The text ie here comtpt. 
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to the extremity may exceed that a little, the entrance ap- 
proaching very near the iinin habited regions, 

Eratosthenes says that the navigation of this sea was known 
to the Greeks, that the part of the voyage along the coast of 
the Albanians and Cadusii ^ comprised 5400 stadia ; and the 
part along the country of the Anariaci, Mardii [or Amardi,] 
and Hyrcani, as far as the mouth of the river Ozus,^ 4800 
stadia, and thence to the laxartes^ 2400 stadia. 

But with respect to the places situated in this portion of 
Asia, and to*those lying so far removed from our own coun- 
try, we must not understand the accounts of writers in too 
literal a sense, particularly with regard to distances. 

2. Upon sailing into the Caspian, on the right hand, con- 
tiguous to the Europeans, Scythians and Sarmatians occupy 
the country between the Tanais and this sea ; they are chiefly 
Nomades, or shepherd tribes, of whom I have already spoken. 
On the* left hand are the Eastern Scythian NomadeSy who 
extend as far as tiie Eastern sea, and India. 

The ancient Greek historians called all the nations towards 
the north by the common name of Scythians, and Kelto-Scy- 
thians. Writers stiU more ancient than these called the nations 
living above the Euxine, Danube, and Adriatic, Hyperboreans, 
Sauromatic, and Ariraaspi.* But iii speaking of the nations 
on the other side the Caspian Sea, thf-y called some Sacie,*^ 
others Massagetae. They were unable to give any exact ac- 
count of them, although they relate the history of the war of 
Cyrus with the MascsagetaB. Concerning these nations no one 
has ascertained the truth, and the ancient histories of Persia, 
Medl:i, and Syria have not obtained much credit on account of 
the credulity of the writers and their love of fable. 

3. For these authors, having observed tliat tlinsL' who pro- 
fessedly were writers of fables obtained repute and success, 
supposed that they also should make their writings agreeable, 

* The country occupied by the Cadusii of whom Eratosthenes spcfiks 
appears to have been the Ghilan, a name probably derived from the 
Gelx, who are constantly associated with the Cadusii. 

* The Gihon. ^ * The Sihon* 

* i. e. the Hyperboreans above the Adri&tie, the Sauromattt abore the 
DaiiTibe, and the Arimaspi above the Eiixine. 

^ 1 iie name SacEe is to be traced in Sakita, a district on the confines of 
those of Vash and Gil, situated on the north of the Gihon or Oxus, cou- 
sequently in ancient Sogdiana. JXAnmlle, 
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if, under the form of history, they related what thej had 
never seen nor heard, (not at least from eye-witnesses,) and 
had no other object than to please and surprise the reader. 
A person won Id more readily believe the stories of the heroes 
in Hesiod, Boiiu r, and in the tragic jK)ets, thaa Ctefiias, He- 
rodotus, Hellanicus, and writers of this kind. 

4. We cannot easily credit the generality of the liistorians of 
Alexander, for they practise deception with a view to en- 
hance the glory of Alexander ; the expedition also was direct* 
ed to the extremities of Asi% at a great distance from our 
country, and it is difficult to ascertain or detect the truth or 
falsehood of what is remote. The dominion of the Bomans 
aud of the Parthians has added very much to former dis* 
coveriesi and the writers who speak of these people describe 
natioDs and places, where certain actions were performed, in a* 
manner more likely to produce helief than preceding histcctSD^ 
for they had better opportunities of personal obs^^&tietL.^ ' ' ^"[-.^ 




CHAPTER VII. V\ ' 

«... ' 

1. The nomades, or wandering tribes, who live on the left 
side of the coast on enterinc the Caspian Sea, are called by 
the moderns Dahae, and siirminied Parni.* Then there inter- 
venes a desert tract, which is followed by Hyrcania ; here the 
Caspian spreads like a deep sea till it approaches the Median 
and Armi niiin mountains. The shapo of these hills at the 
foot is lunated.^ Their extremities terminate at the sea, and 
form the recess of the bay. 

A small part of this country at the foot of the mountains, 
as far as the heights, if we reckon from the sea, is inhabited by 
some tribes of Albanians and Armenians, but the greater por- 
tion by Gelae, Cadusit, Amardi, Vitii, and Anariacn?. It is said, 
that some Parrhasii were settled together with the Anariac8B» 
who are now called Parrhasii, (Parsii ?) and that the jEnianes 
built a walled city in the territory of the Yitii, which city is 

» C. viii. § 2. 

* At ubi ooepit m Utitadinem pandi lunatts obliquatur comibuB. PUn/ff^ 
H N. H. 
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now called -^niana (-^nia). Grecian armour, brazen vessels, 
and sepulcljres are shown there. There also is a city Ana- 
riaca3, in which it is said an oracle is tohowii, where the 
answer is given to those who consult it, during sleep, [and 
some vestiges of Greek colonization, but all these] tribes are 
predatory, and more disposed to war than husbandry, which 
arises from the rugged nature of the country. The greater 
part of tiie coast at the foot of the mountainous region is oc- 
cupied by Cadusii, to the extent of nearly 5000 stadia, accord- 
ing to Patrocles^ who thinks that this sea equals the Euxine 
in size. These countries are sterile. 

2. Hyrcania* is very fertile, and extensive, consisting for 
the most part of plains, and has considerable cities dispersed 
throughout it, as Talabroce, Samariane, Carta, and the royal 
residence^ Tape,^ which is said to be situated a little above 
the sea, and distant 1400 stadia from the Caspian Gates. The 
following facts are narrated as indications of the fertility of 
the country.^ The Tine produces a metretes^ of wine ; the 
fig-tree sixty medimni ^ of fruit ; the corn grows from the 
seed which faUs out of the stalk ; bees make their hiyes in 
the trees, and honey drops from among the leaves. This is 
the case also in the territory of Matiane in Media^ and in the 
Sacasene^ and Araxene of Armenia.^ 

But neither thb country, nor the sea which is named after 
it^ has received proper care and attention from the inhabit* 
ants, for there are no vessels upon the sea, nor is it turned to 
any use. According to some writers there are islands on it, ca- 
pable of being inhabited, in which gold is found. The cause of 
this neglect is this ; the first governors of Hyrc;ini:i w en* 
barbarians, Medes, and Persians, and lastly, people wlio were 
more oppressive than these, namely, Farthians. The whole 
of the neighbouring country was the haunt of robbers and 
wandering tribes, and abounded with tracts ol' desert land. 
For a short time Macedonians were sovereigns of the countrv, 
but being engaged in war were unable to attend to remote 

* See b. ii. c. i. § 14. 

• These names have here probably undergone some change. Talabroce 
may be the Tambrace or Tembrax of Polybius ; Samariane, the Soconax 
of Ptolemy ; Carta, Zadra-Carta; and Tape» the Syrinx of Polybiua. 

• The text is here corrupt. 

* About 7 gallons. ' About 12 gaUons. * B. ii* c i. f 14. 
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possessions. Aristobulus says that Hjrcania has forests, and 
produces the oak, but not the pitch pine,' nor the fir,^ nor the 
pme»' but that India aboands with these trees. 

Nessea ^ belongs to Hyrcania^ but some writers make it an 
independent district. 

3. Hjrcania is watered bj the rivers Ochus and Ozas as 
far as their entrance into the sea. The Ochus flows through 
Nesflsa, but some writers bbj that the Ochus empties itself 
into the Oxus. 

Aristobulus avers that the Ozus was the largest river, ex- 
cept those in India, which he had seen in Asia. He says 
also that it is navigable with ease, (this circumstance both 

Aristobulus and Eratosthenes borrow from Patrocles,) and 
that large quantities of Indian merchandise are conveyed by 
it to the Hyrcaniaii Sea, and are transferred from thence into 
Albania by the Cyrus, and through the adjoining countries to 
the Euxine. The Ochus is not often mentioned by the an- 
cients, but ApoUodorus, the author of the Parthica, frequently 
iitions it^ [and describes it] as flowing very near the Par- 
thians. 

4. Many additional falsehoods were invented respecting 
this sea^ to flatter the ambition of Alexander and his love of 
glorj ; for, as it was generally acknowledged that the river 
Tanals separated Europe from Asia throughout its whole 
course, an<l tliat a large part of Asia, lying between this sea 
and the Tanais, had never been subjected to the power of the 
Macedonians^ it was resolved to invent an expedition^ in order 
that, according to fame at leasts Alexander might seem to 
have conqaerdl those countries. They therefore made the 
lake MsBotis, which receives the Tanais, and the Caspian Sea, 
which also they call a lake, one body of water, affirming that 
there was a snbterraneous opening between both, and that 
one was part of the other. Polycleitus produces proofs to 
show that this sea is a lake, for instance, that it breeds ser- 
pents, and that the vvatcr is sweetish.® That it was nut a dif- 

* The country here spoken of appears to be that celebrated from the 
earliest times for its breed of horses to which the epithet Neseean was 

applied by ancient writers. See c. xiii. § 7. 

* The modem name is uncertain. 

* The same statement was made to Pompey, when hi these regions in 
punnit of Mithridates. 

b2 
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fereiit lake from the Maeotis, he conjectures from the circum- 
stance of the Tanais discharging itself into it. From the 
same mountains in India, where the Ochus and the Oxus rise, 
many other rivers take their course, and among these the 
laxartes, which like the former empties itself into the Cas- 
pian Sea, although it is the most northerly of them all. This 
river then they called TanaTs, and alleged, as a proof that it 
was the Tanais mentioned hy Poljcleitus, that the country on 
the other side of the river produced the fir-tree, and that the 
Scythians there used arrows made of fir-wood. It was a 
proof also that the country on the other side of the river was 
a part of Europe and not of Asia» that Upper and Eastern Asia 
do not produce the fir-tree. But Eratosthenes says that the 
fir does grow even in India, and that Alexander built his 
ships of ti^at wood* Eratosthenes collects many things of this 
kind, with a view to show their contradictory character* But 
I have said enough about them. 

5. Among the peculiarities recorded of the Hyrcanian sea, 
Eudoxus and others relate the following. There is a certain 
coast in front of the sea hollowed out into caverns, between 
which and the sea there lies a flat shore. Rivers on reaching 
this coast descend from the precipices above with sufficient force 
to dart the water into the sta without wetting the intervening 
shore, so that even an army could pass underneath sheltered 
by the stream above. The inhabitants frequently resort to 
this place for the purposes of festivity and of performing 
sacrifices, one while recUninii beneath the caverns, at another 
basking in the sun (even) beneath the fall of water. They 
divert them selves in various ways, having in sight on each 
side the sea and .-bore, the latter of which by the dew [and 
moisture of the fails j is rendered a grassy and £owery meadow* 



CHAPTER Vin. 

1. In proceeding from the Hyrcanian Sea towards the east^ 
on the right hand are the mount^s which the Greeks call 
Taurus, extending as far as India. They begin from Pam* 
phylia and Cilicia, and stretch to this part from the west in 
a continuous line^ bearing different names In different places. 
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The northern parts ^ of this range are occupied first by Gelie^ 
Cadusii, and Amardi, as we have said, and by some tribes of 
Hyrcanians ; then follow, as we proceed towards the east 
and the Ochus, the nation of the Parthians, then that of the 
Margiani and Arii, and the desert country which the river 
Sarnius separates from Hyrcania. The mountain, which ex- 
tends to this country, or within a small distance of it from 
Armenia, is called Parachoatbras. 

From the Hyrcanian sea to the Arii are about 6000 stadia.* 
Next follow Bactrian% Sogdiana,and lastly ncmiade Scythians. 
The Macedonians gave the name of (^ncasns to all the 
mountains which follow alter Ariana,' bjit among the bar- 
barians the heights and the northern parts of the Farapo- 
misus were called Emoda, and Mount Imaus;^ and other 
names of this kind were assigned to each portion of this 
range. 

2. On the left hand* opposite to these parts are situated 

the Scythian and nomadic nations, occupying the whole of 
the northern side. Most of the Scythians, beginning from 
the Caspian Sea. are called Dahoe ScythaB, and those situated 
inure towai ^s the east Massagetae and Sacae ; the rest have 
the cominoa appellation of Scythians, but each separate tribe 
has its peculiar name. All, or the greatest part of them, are 
Domades. The best known tribes are those who deprived 
the Greeks of Bactriana, the Asii, Pasiani, (Asiani?) Tochari, 
and Sacarauli, who came from the country on the otlier side 
of the laxartes,^ opposite the Saciv and Sogdiani, and which 
country was also occupied by Saca? ; some tribes of the 
Dahae are sumamed Aparni» some Xanthii, others JPissuri^ 

* avTov in this passage, as Kramer remarks, is singular. 
' From what point our author does not aay. 

' There is some confusion in the text, which Groskurd attempts to 

amend as follows: "But amoii!! the barbarians the heights of Anana, 
and the iiortli< m mountains of India, are separately called Emoda, &c. 

* B. XV. c. 1. § 11. The name is derived from the Sanscrit hiniavat, 
which is preserved in the Latm hiems, winter, and in the modern name 
Himalaya. See Smi^, art Imaus. 

* On advancing from the S. E. of the Hyrcanian Sea towards the B« 

* The Syr-Daria. 

' Aparni. Xanthii, and Fissuri, in this passage, seem to be the same as 
Pami, Xandii, and Parii, in c. ix. § 3, if we may understand in tiie pre- 
sent passage these people to be referred to only by name, but not as 
Hnng In the coontey here described. 
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The Apami approach the nearest of any of these people to 
Hyrcania, to the Caspian Sea. The Others extend as far 
as the country opposite to Aria. 

3. Between these people, Hyrcania, and Parthia as far as 
Aria lies a vast and arid desert, which thej crossed bj long 
jotiniejrs, and overran Hyrcania^ the Nesaean country, and 
the plains of Parthia. These people agreed to pay a tribute 
on condition of having permission to overrun the country at 
stated times^ and to carry away the plunder. But when these 
incnr$ions became more frequent than the agreement allowed, 
war ensued, afterwards peace was made, and then again war 
was renewed. Such is the kind of life which the other No- 
mades also lead» continually attacking their neighbours, and 
then making peace with them. 

4. The SacsB had made incursions similar to those of the 
Cimmerians and Treres, some near their own country, others 
at a greater distance. They occupied Baetriana, and got 
posae^on of the most fertile tract in Armenia^ which was 
called after their own name, Sacasene. They advanced even 
as far as the Cappadocians, those particularly situated near 
the Euxine ; who are now called Pontici. When they were 
assembled together and feastinof on the division of the booty, 
they were attacked by night by the Persian generals who 
were then stationed in that quarter, and were utterly exter- 
minated. The Persians raised a mound of earth in the Ibrm 
of a hill over a rock in the plain, (where this occurred,) and 
fortified it. They erected there a temple to Aiiaitis and the 
gods Omanus and Anadatus, Persian deities who have a 
common altar.^ They also instituted an annual festival, (in 
memory of the event,) the Sacaea, wliicli the occupiers of Zela, 
for this is the name of the place, celebrate to this day. It ia 
a small city chiefly appropriated to the sacred attendants. 
Pompey added to it a considerable tract of territory, the in- 
habitants of which he collected within the walls. It was one 
of the cities which he settled after the overthrow of Mi- 
thridates. 

6. Such is the account which is given of the Sacas by some 
writers. Others say, that Cyrus in an expedition against the 

* Theie gods, othsnriie unkaown* tie mentioned again in b. xv. e. iii* 
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Sacse was defeated, and fled. He advanced with bis army to 
the spot where he had left liis stores, consisting of large sup- 
plies of every kind, particularly of wine ; he stopped a short 
time to refresh his army, and set out in the evening, as 
though he continued his flight, the tents being left full of pro- 
visions. He proceeded as far as he thought requisite, and 
then halted. The Sacae pursued, who, finding the camp aban- 
doned and full of the means of gratifying tlieir appetites, in- 
dulged themselves without restraint. Cyi us tin n returned 
and found them drnnk and frantic ; some were killed, stretch- 
ed on the ground drowsy or asleep; others, dancing and mad- 
dened with wine, fell defenceless on the weapons of their 
enemies. Nearly all of them perished. Cyrus ascribed 
this success to the gods ; he consecrated the day to the god- 
dess worshipped in his own country, and called it Sacaea. 
Wherever there is a temple of this goddess, there the Sacaean 
festival, a sort of Bacchanalian feast, is celebrated, in which 
both men and women, dressed in the Scythian habit, pass daj 
and night in drinking and wanton play. 

6. The Massagetse signalized their bravery in the war with 
GyruSy of which many writers have published accounts $ we 
must get our information from them. Such particulars as 
the following are narrated respecting this nation ; some 
tribes inhabit mountains, some plains, others live among 
marshes formed by the rivers, others on the islands among the 
marshes. The Arazes is said to be the river which is the chief 
cause of inundating the country; it is divided into various 
branches and discharges itself by many mouths into the other 
sea * towards the north, but by one only into the Hyrcanian 
Gulf. The Massageta3 regard no other deity than the sun, and 
to his liunour they sacrifice a horse, l^uch man niai ries only 
one wife, but they have intercourse with the wives of each 
other Avithout any concealment. He who has intercourse with 
the wile of anutlier man hangs up his quiver on a waggon, 
and lies with her openly. They account the best mode of 
dt cith to be chopped up when they grow old with the flesh of 
sheep, and both to be devoured together. Those who die of 
disease are cast out as impious, and only fit to be the prey of 
wild beasts ; they are excellent horsemen, and also fight well 
on foot. They use bows, swords, breastplates, and sagares 

> Tha Northern Ocean. 
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of brass, thej wear golden belts, and turbans^ on their beads 
in battle. Their horses have bits of gold, and golden breast- 
plates ; they have no silTor^ iron in small qnantify, but gold 
and brass in great plenty. 

7. Those who live in the islands have no corn-fields. Their 
food consists of roots and wild fruits. Their clothes are made 
of the bark of trees, for they have no sheep. They press out 
and drink the jiiice oi the iVuit of certain trees. 

The inhabitants of the marshes eat fish. They are clothed 
in the skins of seals, which come upon the island from the sea. 

The mountaineers subsist on wild fruits. They have be- 
sides a few sheep, but they kill them sparingly, and keep 
them for the sake of their wool and milk. Their clothes 
they variegate by steeping them in dyes, which produce a 
colour not easily eflTaced. 

The inha!)itants of the plains, although they possess land, 
do not cultivate it, but derive their subsistence from their , 
fiocks, and from fish, after the manner of the nomades and 
Scythians. I have frequently described a certain way of life 
common to all these people. Their burial-places and their 
manners are alike^ and their whole manner of living is inde^ 
pendent, but rude, savage, and hostile ; in their compacts, how- 
ever, they are simple and without deceit. 

8. The Attasii (Augasii ?) and the Chorasmii belong to 
the MassagetflB and Sacse, to whom Spitamenes directed his 
flight from Bactria and Sogdiana. He was one of the Per- 
sians who, like Bessus, made his escape from Afezander by 
flight, as Arsaces afterwards fled from Seleacus Callinicu^ 
and retreated among the Aspasiacaa. 

Eratosthenes says, that the Bactrians lie along the Arachoti 
and Massagetae on the west near the Oxas, and that Sac» and 
Sogdiani, through the whole extent of their territory,' are op- 
posite to India, but the Bactrii in part only, for the greater part 
of their country lies parallel to the Paraponiisus ; that the 
Sac£e and Sogdiani are separated by the laxiirtes, and the 
Sogdiani and Bactriani by the Oxus ; that Tapyri occupy 
the country between Hyrcani and Arii ; that around the 
shores of the sea, next to the Hyrcani, are Amardi, Anariacae, 
Cadusii, Albani, Caspii, Vitii, and perhaps other tribes ex- 
tending as iar as the Scythians ; that on the other side of the 
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Hyrcani are Derbices, that the Caducii are contiguous both to 
the Medes and Matiani below the Parachoathras. 
9. These are the distances which he gives. 

Stadia. 

From the Caspian Sea to the Cyrus about 1800 
Thence to the Caspian Gates . . . 5600 

Tilt' lice to Alexandreia in the territory of the \ g^QQ 

Thence to the ciiy Bactra, which is called also \ 3g70 
Zariaspa ...... j 

Thence to the river laxartes, whick Alexander \ qqqq 
reached^ about J 

Making a total of 22,670 

He also assigns the following distances &om the Caspian 
Grates to India. 

Stadia. 

ToHecatompylofl^ . • . • . 1960 
To Alexandreia^ in the eountry of the Arii ) . 
(Ariana) j- oo 

Thence to Frophtbasia* in Dranga* • j 
(or according to others 1500) • . J 

Thence to the city Arachoti* . . 4120 

Thence to Ortospana on the three roads from ) onnft 
Bactra*^ ...... J 

Thence to the confines uf ludia . . . 1000 



WMcli toge&er amount to • . • 15,300^ 

^ There is great doubt inhere it was situated ; the distances recorded by 
ancient writers not corresponding accurately with known rains. It has 
been supposed that Damgham corresponds best with this place ; but 

Drimghfim is too near the Pylae Caspite : on the whole it is probable that 
any remains of Ilecatompylos ought to be sought in the neighbourhood 
oi a place now called Jah Jirtn, Smithf art. Hecatompyios. 

* Now Herat, the capital of KhorassEUi. See Smith, art. Aria Civitas. 

* Zarang. « Sigistan. 
Ulan Rob&t, but see Smith, art. Arachotns. 

* Balkh. See Smith. 

^ The sum total is 15,210 stadia, and not 15,300 stadia. This latter 
sum total is to be found again in b. xv. c. ii. § 8, but the passage there 
referred to has served to correct a still greater error in the reading of 
this chapter, tIz. 15,500. Coirections of the text have been proposed^ but 
^ their Talue is doubtifui* 
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We must regard as coininuous with this distance, in a straight 
line, the length of India, reckoned from the Indus to the 
Eastern Sea. 

Thus much then respecting the Sacae. 



CHAPTER ISL 

1. Parthia is not an- extensive tract of country; for thi^ 
reason it was united with the Hyrcani for the purpose of pay- 
ing tribute under the Persian dominion and ai'terwards, during 
a long period when the Macedonians were masters of the coun* 
try. Besides its small extent^ it is thickly wooded, moun- 
tainous, and produces nothing ; so that the kings with their 
multitude of followers pass with great speed through the 
countiy, which is unable to furnish subsistence for such num- 
bers even for a short time. At present it is augmented in 
extent Comisene^ and Cborene are parts of Parthiene, and 
perhaps also the country as far as the Caspian Gates, Rhagse^ 
and the Tapyri, which formerly belonged to Media. Apameia 
and Heradeia are cities in the neiglibourbood of fihags. 

fVom the Caspian Gates to Rhag^ are 500 stadia accord- 
ing to ApoUodorus, and to Hecatompylos, the royal seat of 
the ParthianSi 1260 stadia. Rhagae^ is said to have had its 
name from the earthquakes which occurred in that country, by 
which many cities and two thousand villages, as Poseidonius 
relates, were overthrown. The Tapyri are said to live be- 
tween the Dei bices and the Hyrcani. Historians say, that 
it is a custom among the Tapyri to surrender the married 
women to otlier men, even when the husbands have had two 
or three cliildren by them, as Cato surrendered Marcia in 
our times, according to an ancient custom of the Romans, to 
Hortensius, at his request. 

2. Disturbances having arisen in the countries beyond the 
Taurus in consequence of the kings of Syria and Media, 
who possessed the tract of which we are speaking, beiner en- 
gaged in other afiairs,^ those who were intrusted with the 

* Its present name is said to be Comis. • The Kents* 

* Adopting Tyrwhitt's coqjecture, irpuf dXXoiff. 
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government of it occasioned first the revolt of Bactriana ; 
then Euthydemns and his party the revolt of all the country 
near that province. Afterwards Arsaces, a Scythian, (with 
the Parni, called nomades, a tribe of the Dahae, who live on 
tlie banks of the Ochus,) invaded Parthia, and made himself 
master of it. At first both Arsaces and his successors were 
weakened by maintaininrr wars with those who had been de- 
prived of their territory. Afterwards they became so powerful, 
in consequence of their successful warfare, continually depriv- 
ing their neighbours of portions of their territory, that at last 
thej took possession of all the country within the Euphrates. 
They deprived Eucratidas, and then the Scjthiansi by force 
of arms, of a part of Bactriana. They now have an empire 
comprehending so large an extent of country^ and so many 
nntions, that it almost rivals that of the Romans in magnitude* 
This is to be attributed to their mode of life and manners* 
which have indeed much of the barbarous and Scythian cha* 
racter, bat are very well adapted for establishing dominioDi 
and for insuring success in war. 

3. They say that the Dahs9 Pami were an emigrant tribe 
from the Dahse above the Maeotis, who are called Xandii 
and Pari!. But it is not generally acknowledged that Dahee 
are to be found among the Scythians above the Mssotis, yet 
fyom these Arsaces according to some was descended; ac- 
cording to others he was a BactriaUi and withdrawing him- 
self from the increasing power di Diodotus, occadoned the 
revolt of Parthia. 

We have enlarged on the subject of the Parthian customs 
in the sixth book of historical commentaries, and in the second 
of those, which are a sequel to Poly bins : we shall omit what 
we said, in order to avoid repetition ; adding this only, that 
Poseidonius affirms that the council of the Parthians is com- 
posed of two classes, one of relatives, (of the royal family,) 
and another of wise men and magi, by both of which kings 
are chosen. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. Arta and Margiana^ which are the best districts in this 
portion of Asiay are pardy composed of valleys enclosed by 
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mountains, and partly of inhabited plains. Some tribes of Sce- 
nitfe (dwellers in tents) occupy the mountains ; the plains are 
watered by the rivers Arius and by the Margus. 

Aria borders upon Bactriana, and the niuuntain ^ which Las 
Bacrririnii at its foot. It is distant from £thej llyrcania[n 
sea] abuut 6000 stadia. 

Drangiana as far as Carmania furnished jointly with Aria 
pajuieiit of the tribute. The greater part of this country 
is situated at the foot of the southern side of the mountains ; 
some tracts however approach the northern side opposite Aria. 

Arachosia, which belon2"S to the territory of Aria, is not far 
distant; it lies at the lout of the southern side of the moun- 
tains, and extends to tlic river Indus. 

The length of Aria is about 2000 stadia, and the breadth 
of the plain 300 stadia. Its cities are Artacaena, Alexandreia, 
and Achaia, which are called after the names of their founders. 

The soil produces excellent wines^ which may be kept for 
three generations in unpitched vessels. 

2. Margiana is like this country, but the plain is surround- 
ed by deserts. Antiochus Soter admired its fertility ; he 
enclosed a circle of 1500 stadia with a wall, and founded a 
city, Antiocheia. The soil is well adapted to vines. They 
say that a vine stem has been frequently seen there which 
would require two men to girth it, and bunches of grapes 
two cubits in size* 



CHAFTEB XL 

1. Some parts of Bactria lie along Aria to the north, 
but the greater part stretches beyond ( Aria) to the east. It 
is an extensive country, and produces everything except oil. 

The Greeks who occasioned its revolt became so powerful 
by means of the fertility and advantages of the country, that 
they became masters of Ariana and India, according to 
Apoilodorus of Artamita. Their chiefs, particularly Menan- 
der, (if he really crossed the llypanis to tlie east and reached 
IsamuSy)^ conquered more nations than Alejcander. These 

^ The Parapomisua. Kiamerls proposed correetitni is adopted. 

* For Isamus in the text* Imaus is adopted by QEoakuidf sad Kramer 
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conquests were achieved partly by Menander, partly by De- 
metrius, son of Euthydemus, king of the Bactrians. Tliey 
got possession not only of Pattalene,^ but of the kingdoms of 
Saraostus, and vSigcrdis, which constitute the remainder of the 
coast. Apollodorus in short says that liactnana is the orna- 
ment of till Ariana. Tliey extended their empire even as far 
as the Seres and Phryni. 

2. Their cities were Bactra, which they call also Zferinspji, 
(a river of the same name flows through it, and empties itself 
into the Oxus,) and Darapsa,^ and many others. Among 
these was Eucratidia, which had its name fi*om Eucratidas^ 
the king. When the Greeks got possession of the country, 
they divided it into satrapies ; that of Aspionus and Turiva^ 
the Parthians took from Eucratidas* They possessed Seg- 
diana also, situated above Bactriana to the east, between the 
riyer Oxus (which bounds Bactriana and Sogdiana) and the 
laxartes; the latter river separates the Sigdii and the 
nomades. 

3. Anciently the Sogdiani and Bactriani did not differ 
much from the nomades in their mode of life and manners^ 
yet the manners of the Bactriani were a little more civilized, 
Onesicritus however does not give the most favourable account 
of this people. Those who are disabled by disease or old age 
are thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept expressly for 
this purpose, and whom in the language of the country they 
call entonibers.** The places on the exterior of the walls of 
the capital of the Bactrians are clean, but the interior is for 
the most part full of human bones. Alexander abolished this 
custom. Something of the same kind is related of the Caspii 
also, who, when their parents have attained the age of 70 
years, confine them, and let them die of hunger. This cus- 
tom, although Scythian in character, is more tolerable tlian 
that of the Bactrians, and is similar to the domestic law of 
the Cei ;^ the custom however of the Bactrians is nmch more 
according to Scythian manners. We may be justly at a loss 

considera this reading highly probable. Iflatnus is not found in any other 
passage, but Mannert, (Oeogr* p* 295,) finding in Pliny (N. H. vi. 21, 
{ 1 7) the river lomanes, proposes to read in this passage 'lo/idvov, in 

which he re< ocrnises the juinna. 

* Tatta or Smdi. ' Adraspa. B. xv. c. ii. § 10. 

' Mentioned nowhere else. Kramer setiUii to approve of Du Theil's 
proposed CQirectioii, Tapuria. * ivra<pia<rTd£. * B. x, c. t. { 6. 
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to conjecture,^ if Alexander found such customs prevailing 
there, what were the customs which probably were observed 
by them in the time of the tirst kings of Persia, and of the 
princes who preceded them. 

4. Alexander, it is said, founded eight cities in Bactriana 
and Sogdiana ; some he razed, among which were Cariatae in 
Bactriana, where Callisthenes was seized and imprisoned ; 
Maracaifda in Sogdiana, and Cyra, the last of the places 
founded by Cyrus, situated upon the river laxartes, and the 
boundary of the Persian empire* This also, although it was 
attached to Cyrus, he razed on account of its frequent revolts. 

Alexander took also, it is said, by means of treachery, strong 
fortified rocks ; one of which belonged to Bisimithres in Bac- 
triana, where Ozyartes kept his daughter Boxaaa ; another to 
Oxus in Sogdiana, or, according to some writers, to Aria- 
mazas. The stronghpld of Sisimitbres is described by his- 
torians to have been fiifteen stadia in height, and eighty stadia 
in circuit. On the summit is a level ground, which is fertile 
and capable of maintaining 500 men. Here Alexander was 
entertained with bumptuous hospitality, and here he espoused 
Roxana the daughter of Oxyartes. The height of the fortress 
in Sogdiana is double the height of this. It was near these 
places that he destroyed the city of the BranchidaB, whom 
Xerxes settled there, and who had voluntarily accompanied him 
from tiieir own country. They had delivered up to the Per- 
sians the riciies uf the god at Didymi, and tlie treasure there 
deposited. Alexander destroyed their city in abhorrence of 
their treachery and sacrilege. 

6* Aristobulus calls the river, which runs through Sog- 
diana, Polytimetus, a name imposed by the Macedonians^ as 
they imposed many others, some of which were altogether 
new, others were deflections^ from the native appellations. 
This river after watering the country flows through a desert 
and sandy soil, and is absorbed in the sand, like the Arius, 
which flows through the territory of the Arii. 

It is said that on digging near the river Ochus a spring of 
oil was discovered. It is probable, that as certaui nitrous, as- 
tringent, bituminous, and sulphurous fluids permeate the 
earth, greasy fluids may be found, but the rarity of their oc- 
currence makes their existence almost doubtful. 

* The text is corrupt. • wapMvoiiaaav, 
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Tlie course of the Ochus, according to some writers, is 
through Bactriana^ according to others parallel to it. Some 
allege that, takiiior a more southerly direction, it is distinct 
from the Oxu< to its mouths, but that they both diseliiircfe 
themselves (separately) into the Caspian in Ilyrcania. Others 
again say that it is distinct, at its commencement, from the 
Oxus, but that it (afi or wards) unites with the latter river, 
having in many places a breadth of six or seven stadia. 

The laxartes is distinct from the Oxus from its commence- 
ment to its termination, and empties itself into the same sea. 
Their mouths, according to Patrocles, are about 80 parasanga 
distant from each other. The Persian parasang some eaj 
contains 60, others 30 or 40, stadia. 

When I was sailing up the Nile, achoeni of different mea- 
sures were used in passing from one city to another, so that 
the same number of scbosni gave in some places a longer, in 
others a shorter, length to the voyage. This mode of com- 
putation has been handed down from an early period, and is 
continued to the present time. 

6, In proceeding from Hyrcania towards the rising sun as 
far as Sogdiana, the nations beyond ^within ?) the Taurus 
were known first to the Persians, and afterwards to the Mace- 
donians and Parthians. The nations lying in a straight line ^ 
above these people are supposed to be Scythian, from their 
resemblance to that nation. But we are not acquainted with 
any expeditfons which have been undertaken against them, 
nor against the most northerly tribes of the nomades. Alex- 
ander proposed to conduct his army against them, when he 
was in pursuit of Bcssus and Spitamenes, but when Bessus was 
taken prisoner, and SpiUmienes put to death by the Xiaiba- 
rians, he desisted from executing his intention. 

It is nut generally admitted, that persons have passed 
round by sea from India to Hyrcania, but Patrocles asserts 
that it may be done. 

7. It is said that the termination of Taurus, which is called 
Imaas, approaches close to the Indian Sea, and neither ad- 
vances towards nor recodes from the East more than India 
^t^Jelf. But on passing to the northern side, the sra contracts 
(throughout the whole coast) the length and breadth of India, 
SO as to shorten on the East the portion of Asia we are now 

M. e. on tiiie same psnlleL. 
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describing, comprehended bctwein the Taurus and Uie North- 
ern Ocean, which forms the Caspian Sea. 

The 'i^reatest length of this portion, reckoned from the Hyx- 
canian Sea to the (Eastern) Ocean opposite Imaus, is about 
30,000 stadia,^ the route being along tlie mountainous tract of 
Taurus ; the breadth is less than 10,000 stadia.^ We have 
said before, that^ from the bay of Issus to the eastern sea along 
the coast of India is about 40,000 stadia, and to T^^sus from 
the west( i n extremities at the pillars 30,000 stadia. The 
recess oi' the bay of Issus is little, if at all, more to the east 
than Amisus ; from Amisus to ITyreania is about 10,000 
stadia in a line parallel to that which we have described as 
drawn from the bay of Issus to India. There remains there- 
fore for the portion now delineated the above-meationed 
length towards the east^ namely, 30,000 stadia.^ 

' That is, from the Caspian Gates to Thinac. GoueUin, 

* Stmbo does not here determine either the parallel from which we are 
to measure, nor the meridian we are to follow to discover this greatest 
breadth, which according to him is '* less tlian 10,000 stadia." This 
passage therefore seems to present great difficulties. The difficulties 
respecting the parallel can only be perceived by an exaniinatioa and 
comparison of the numerous passages where oar author indicates the 
direction of the chain of mountains which form the Taurus. 

3 I do not see where this statement is to be found, except implicitly. 
Strabo seems to refer us in general to various passa|!:es where he endea* 
yours to determine the greatest length of the habitable world, in b. ii. 
Du TheU. 

* I am unable to fix upon the snthor^s train of thought For immedi* 
ately after having assigned to this portion of the Flabitable Earth (whose 

dimensions he wishes to determine) 30,000 stadia as its ** greatest length,** 
and 10,000 stadia as its "greatest breadth," Strabo proceeds to prove 
what he had just advanced respecting us greatest length. Then he 
should, it seems, have endeavoured to furnish us, iu the same manner, 
with a proof that its greatest breadth is not more, as he says, than 10,000. 
But in what follows there is nothing advanced on this point; all H it he 
says is to develope another proposition, viz. that the extent of the Uyr* 
canian — Caspian Sea is at the utmost 6000 stadia. 

The arguments contained iu tins paragraph on the whole appear to me 
strange ; they re.st on a basis which it is difficult to comprehend ; they 
establish explicitly a proposition which disagrees with what the author 
has said elsewhere, and lastly they present an enormous geographical 
error. 

It will tlicreforc be useful to the reader to explain, as far as I under- 
stand it, the argument of our author. 

1. The exact form of the chlamys is unknown to us, but it was such, that 
its greatest breadth was to be found, if not exactly iu, at least near, the 
middle of its fength. The Habitable Earth bemg of the form of a 
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Again, since the breadth of tlic longest part of tiio habitable 
earth, which has the sliaj)e of a chlamys, (or a military cloak,) 
is about 30,000 stadia, this distance would be near the meri- 
dian line drawn through the Hjrcanian and the Persian 
Seas, for the length of the habitable earth is 70,000 stadia. 
If therefore from llyrcania to Artemita* in Babylonia are 
8000 stadia according tu Apollodorus of Artemita, and thence 
to the mouth of the Persian Sea 8000, and again 8000, or a 
little short of that number, to the places on the same parallel 
with the extremities of iEthiopia, there would remain, to 
complete the breadth as I have described it, of the habitable 
earth, the number of stadia^ which I have mentioned, reckon- 
ing from the recess of the Ilyrcanian Sea to its mouth. This 
segment of the earth being truncated towards the eastern 
parts, its figure would resemble a cook's knife, for the moun- 
tainous range being prolonged in a straight line^ answers to 
the edge, while the shape of the coast from the mouth of the 
Hjrcanian Sea to Tamaros on the other side terminates in a 
drcolar truncated line. 

Chlamys, its greatest breadth would be foimd ibout the middle of its 

greatest length. 

2. The greatest length of the Habitable World being 70,000 stadia, iU 
greatest hreadth ought to be found at the distance of 35,000 stadia from 
its eastern or western extremity, but this greatest hreadih ia only 30,000 
stadia, and it does not extend, on the north, lieyond the paxallel of the 

mouth of the Hyrcanian Sea. B. ii. 

3. The meridian which passes at the distance of 35,000 stadia from the 
eastern or western extremilies of the Habitable Earth, is that which, 
dratm from the moutii of the Hyrcanian Sea to the Northern Ocean, and 
prolonged in another djzection tfanmgh the mouth of the Persian Gulf 
to the sea called Erythraean, would pass through the city Artemita. Con- 
sequently it is on the meridian of Artemita that we must look for the 
greatest breadth of the Habitable Earth. 

4. On this same meridian, we mu^L reckon from the parallel of the 
last liabitable country in the south to the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
about 8000 stadia ; then from the mouth of the Persian Gulf to Artemita* 
8000 stadia ; and from Artemita to the bottom of the Hyrcanian Sea, 
8UU0 stadia : total 21000 stadia. 

5. It being established that the breadth of the Habitable Earth is 
90,000 stadia, and not to extend it northwards beyond the parallel of the 
mouth of the Hyrcanian Sea, where it communicates with the Northern 
Ocean, the distance to this point from the bottom of this same sea must 
be calculated at 6000 stadia. Du Theil. 

' 'i'he modern Shirban is supposed to occupy its site* 
. * Namely 6UUU. B. ii. c. i. J 17. 

YOU II. S 
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8. We must mention some of the extraordinary circum- 
stances which are related of those tribes which are perfectly 
barbarous, living about Mpuat Caucasua» and the other moun- 
tainous districts. 

What Euripides expresses in the following lines is said to 
be a custom among them ; 

*' they lament the birth of the new-born on account of the many evils to 
whidli itffy are exposed ; but the dead, and one at rest from his troubles, 
Is carried forth from his home with joy and gratulation." 

Other tribes do not put to death even the ^reatf^st offenders, 
but only banish them from their territories together with 
their chilch'cn ; which is contrary to the custom of the Der- 
bices, who punish even slight offences with death. The Der- 
bices worship the earth. They neither sacrifice, nor eat the 
female of buj animal. Persons who attain the age of above 
seventj years are put to death by them, and their nearest rela*> 
tions eat their flesh. Old women are strangled, and then 
bnried» Those who die under seventy years of age are not 
eaten, but are only boried* 

The Siginni in general practise Persian customs. They 
have small horses with shaggy hsir, bnt which are not able 
to carry a rider. Four of these horses are harnessed together, 
driven by women, who are trained to this mployment from 
childhood. The best driver marries whom she pleases. Some^ 
they say, make it their study to appear with heads as long as 
possible, and with foreheads projecting over their chins. 

The Tapyrii have a custom for the men to dress in black, 
and wear their hair long, and the women to dress in white, 
and wear their hair short. [They live between the Derbices 
and Hyrcani.] 1 He who is esteemed the bravest marries 
whom he likes. 

The Caspii starve to death those who are above seventy 
years old, ))/ exposing them in a desert place. The exposed 
are ubjierved at a distance ; if they are draof^ed from their 
resting-place by birds, they are then pronounced happy ; but 
if by wild beasts, or dogs, less fortunate ; but if by none of 
these, ill-fated. 

^ Ititrodttced §tom the margin accor^^ to Groskud's opinion, sup* 
ported also by Knuner. 
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Chapter xil 

1. SiNCB the Taurus constitutes the northern parts of Asia, 
whieh are called also the parts within the Taurus, I propose 
to speak first of tiiese. 

They are situated either entirely, or chiefly, among the 
mountains. Those to the east of the Caspian Gates admit of 
a shorter description on account of the rude state of the peo- 
ple, nor is there much dilference whether they are referred to 
one climate' or the other. All the western countries furnish 
abundant matter for description. We must therefore proceed 
to the places situated near the Caspian Gates. 

Media lies towards the west, an extensive conntry, and 
formerly powerful ; it is situated in the middle of Taurus, 
which here has many branches, and contains large valleys, as 
is the case in Armenia. ' 

2. This mountain has its bcG^mTiino; in Caria and Ljcia, 
but does not exhibit there either considerable breacltli or 
height. It first appears to have a great altitude opposite the 
Chelidoneoe,^ which are islands situated in front of the com- 
mencement of the Pamphylian coast. It extends towards 
the east, and includes the long valleys of Cilicia. Then on 
one side the Amanus^ is detached from it, and on the othet 
the Anti-Taurus.* In the latter is situated Comana,* belong* 
ing to the Upper Cappadocia. It terminates in Cataonia, 
but Mount Amanus is continued as far as the Euphrates, and 
Melitene,^ where Commagene extends along Cappadocia. 
It receives the mountains beyond the EuphiateSi which are 
continuous with those before mentioned, except the part which 
is intercepted by the riyer flowing through the mid^ of them. 

' i. e. To northern or southern Asia. B. ii. c. i. § 20.| 

' There are five islands off the Hiera Acta, which is now Cape Khrli- 

donia. The Greeks still call them Cheiedoniae, of which the Italians 

make Celidom ; and the Turks have adopted the ItaUan name, and call 

them Shelidan. Smithy art Chelidoni» Insulse. 
^ Amamu descends from the mass of TauzuB, and surrounds the Gull 

of Issus. 

* Dudschik Dag"h. 

* It is generally supposod that the modem tovm. Al Bostan on the Si- 
koon, Seihun, or Sarus, is or ia near the site of Comana of Cappadocia. 
Smith, art, Comana* • Halatia. 

8 2 
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Here its height and breadth become greater, and its branches 
more numerous. The Taurus extends the farthest distance 
towards the south, wheie it separates Armenia from Meso- 
potamia. 

3. From the south flow both rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, which encircle Mesopotamia, and approach close 
to each other at Babylonia, and then discharge themselves 
into the sea on the coast of Persia. The Euphrates is the 
larger river, and traverses a greater tract oi" country with a tor- 
tuous course, it rises in the northern part of Taurus, and flows 
toward the west through Armenia the Greater, as it is called, 
to Armenia the Less, having the latter on the right and 
Acilisene on the left hand. It then turns to the south, and 
at its bend touches the boundaries of Cappadocia. It leaves 
this and Commagene on the right hand ; on the left Acili- 
sene and Sophene,^ belonging to the Greater Armenia. It 
proceeds onwards to Syria, and agaip makes another bend in 
its way to Babylonia and the Persian Gulf. 

The Tigris takes its course from the southern part of the 
same mountains to Seleuda»' approaches dose to the Eu- 
phrates, with which it forms Mesopotamia. It then empties 
itself into the same gulf. 

The sources of the Tigris and of the Euphrates are distant 
from each other about 2500 stadia. 

4. Towards the north there are many forks which branch 
away from the Taurus. One of these is called Anti-Taurus, 
for there the mountain had this name, and includes Sophene 
in a valley situated between Anti-Taurus and the Taurus. 

Next to the Anti-Taurus on the other side of the Euphrates, 
along the Lesser Armenia, there stretches towards the north 
a large mountain with many branches, one of which is called 
Paryadres,^ another the Moschic mountains, and others by 
other names. The Moschic mountains comprehend the whole 
of Armenians as far as tlie Iberians and Albanians. Other 
mountains again rise towards the east above the Caspian Sea, 
and extend as far as Media the Greater, and the Atropatian- 
Media. They call all tliese parts of the mountains Paracho- 
athras, as well as those which extend to the Caspian Gates, and 
those still farther above towards the east^ which are contigu- 

' Dsophok. * AxerbaQaB* 

* The range OTerhsngiiig CenuRii» now KerBSon. 
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008 to Asia. The followmg are the names of the mountains 
towards the north. 

The soniheTn mountains on the other side of the Euphrates, 
extending towards the east from Gappadocia and Gommagene,^ 
at their commencement have the name of Taurus, which 
separates Sophene and the rest of Armenia from Mesopota- 
mia» but some writers call them the Gordja&an mountains.^ 
Among these is Mount Masius,^ which is situate above Nisi- 
bis^^ and Hgranocerta.^ It then becomes more elevated, and 
is called Niphates.^ SomewhevB in this part on the sou^em 
side of the mountainous chain are sources of the Tigris. 
Then the ridge of mountains continuing to extend from the 
Niphates forms the mountain Z^agrius, which separates Media 
and Babylonia. After the Zagrius follows above Babjlonia 
the mountainous range of the Elymaei and ParsBtaceni, and 
above Media that of we Gcssaa. 

In the middle of these branches are situated Media and 
Armenia, which comprise many mountains, and many moun- 
tain plains, as well as plains and large valleys. Numerous 
small tribes live around among the mountains, who are for 
the most part robbers. 

We thus place within the Taurus Armenia and Media, to 
which belonja: the Caspian Gates. 

5. In our opinion these nations may be considered as situ- 
ated to the north, since they are within the Taurus. But 
Eratosthenes, having divided Asia into southern and northern 
portions, and what he calls seals, (or sections,)'^ designating 
some as northern, others as southern, makes the Caspian 
Gates the bounflary of both climates. He might without nny 
impropriety have represented the more soutlicm ]iarts of the 
Caspian Gates as in southern Asia, among wliich are Media 
and Armenia^ and the parts more to the north than the Cas- 
pian Gates in northern Asia, which might be the case accord- 
ing to different descriptions of the country. But perhaps 
Eratosthenes did not attend to the circumstance^ that there 



' The range of Kurdistan on the E. of f&e Tigris. 
' The range lying between the Euphiates and the Tigris, between 37* 
and 38° lat. * Nisibin or Netzid. 

* Meja-Farkin, by ** above" flu se cities, Avould appear to mom ovcr- 
hanging tliem both, as it situated between them. 




Nepat-Leam. 



' B. ii. c. L { 22. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

1, Media is divided into two parts, one of which is called 
the Greater Media. Its capital is Ecbatana,^ a large city 
containing the royal seat of the Median empire. This palace 
the Parthians continue to occupy even at this time. Here 
their kings pa?s the summer, for the air of Media is cool. 
Their winter xesideuoe is at Seleuci% on the Tigna, near 
Babylon. 

The other division is Atropatian Media. It had its name 
from Atropatus, a chief who prevented this countiy, which is 
a part of Greater Media, £rom being suliieGsted to the dondn- 
ion of the Macedonians. When he was made king he 
established the independence of this country ; his sacceasors 
continae to the present day, and have at different times con- 
tracted marriages with the kings of Armeniai Sjria^ and 
,Parthia. 

2. Atropatian Media borders upon Armenia and Matiane^ 
towards the east, towards the west on the Greater Media» and 
on both towards the north ; towards the south it is eontiguoos 
to the people living about the recess of the Hyrcanian jSea» 
and to Matiane. 

According to ApoUonides its strength Is not inconsiderable^ 
since it can furnish 10,000 cavfdry and 40,000 infantry; 

It contains a lake called Spanta,^ (Kapauta,) in which salt 
effl(»esces, and is consolidated. The salt occasions itching and 
pain, but oil is a cure for both, and sweet water restores the 
colour of clothes, which have llic appearance of being burnt,* 
when iliey have been immersed in the lake by iguuraut per- 
sons fur the purpose of washing them. 

* Hamadan. 

^ An inteipolation; probably introduced ^om MaUane below. Falconer. 

Kramer, 

' Its ancient name according to Kramer was Kapotan. Kaputan* 
Dzow, The Blue Lake^ now the Lake Urmiah. 

* KamftiBMiffiv. Kjniner obeenres that l^ie.ineaiiilig of the word in 

this passage is not clear. It may possibly mean some oolour to which the ^ 
name of the lake was givea. 
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They have powerful neighbonrs in the Armenians and 
Parthian8» by whom they are frequentlj plundered ; they re- 
sist however, and recover what has been taken away, as they 
recovered Symbace^ from the Armenians, who were defeated 
by the lUmians, and they themselves became the fHends of 
Caesar. They at the same time endeavour to conciliate the 
Parthians. 

3. The summer palace is at Gazaka, situated in a plain ; 
the winter palace'- is in Vera, a strong fortress which Antony 
besieged in his expedition against the Parthians. The last 
is distant from the Araxes, which separates Armenia and 
Atropatene, 2400 stadia, according to Dellius, the friend of 
Antony, who wrote an account of the expedition of Antony 
against the Parthians, which he liimself accompanied^ and in 
which he held a command. 

The other parts of this country are fertile, but that towards 
the north is mountainous, rugged, and cold, the abode of the 
mountain tribes of Cadusii Amardi, Tapyri, Curtii, and other 
similar nations, who are migratory, and robbers. These peo- 
ple are scattered over the Zagrus and Niphates. The Curtii 
in Persia, and Mardi, (for so they call the Amardi,) and 
those in Armenia, and who bear the same name at present^ 
have the same kind of character. 

4. The Cadusii have an army of foot soldiers not inferior 
in number to that of the Ariani. They are very expert in 
throwing the javelin. In the rocky places the soldiers en* 
gage in battle on foot, instead of on their horses. The ex- 
pedition of Antony was harassing to the army^ not by the 
'nature of the country, but by the conduct of their guide, 
ArtavasdeSy king of the Armenii, whom Antony rashly made 
his adviser, and master of his intentions respecting the war, 
when at the same time, that prince was contriving a plan for 
his destruction. Antony punished Artavasdes, but too late ; 
the hitec had been the cause of many calamities to the 
Bomans, in coigunction with another person; he made Ibe 
march from the Zeugma on the Euphrates to the borders of 
Atropatene to exceed 8000 stadia, or double the distance of 
the direct course, [by leading the army] over mountains, and 
places where there were no roads, aud by a circuiLous routu. 

■ It is uncertain whether this is a place, or a district. 
' Adopting Gioskujd's emendation xui^wv. 
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5. The Greater Media anciently governed the whole of 
Asia, after the overtlirow of the Syrian empire : but after- 
wards, in the time of Astyages, the Medes were deprived of 
this extensive soverr ii^nity by Cyrus and the Persians, yet 
they retained much of their ancient importance. Ecbatana 
was the winter (royal ?) residence ^ of the Persian kings, as it 
was of the Macedonian princes, who overthrew the Persian 
empire, and got possession of Syria. It still continues to 
serve the same purpose, and affords security to the kings of 
Parthia. 

6. Media is hounded on the east by Parthia, and bj the 
mountain? of the Cossoei, a predatory tribe. They once fum* 
ished the Elymsei, whose allies they were in the war against 
the Susii and Babylonians^ with 13,000 archers. Nearchus 
says that there were four robber tribes $ the Mardi^ who were 
contiguous to the Persians ; the Uxii and Elymaei, who were 
on the borders of the Persians and Susii ; and the CossaBi, on 
those of the Medes ; that all of them exacted tribute from the 
kings ; that the Gossan received presents^ when the king, hav- 
ing passed his summer at Ecbatana went down to Babylonia ; 
that Alexander attacked them in the winter time, and re- 
pressed their excessive insolence. Media is bounded on the 
east by these nations, and by the Paraetaceni, who are con- 
tiguous to the Persians, and are mountaineers, and robbers ; 
on the north by the Cadusii, who live above the Hyrt riiiiaa 
Sea, and by other nations, wliom we have just enurueniied ; 
on the south by the Apolloniatis, which the ancients called 
Sitacene, and by the Zsigvus, along which lies Massabatica, 
which belonnfs to Media, but accordino: to others, to Elymaea ; 
on the west by the Atropatii, and by some tribes of the Ar- 
menians. 

There are also Grecian cities in Media, fomided by Mace- 
donians, as Laodiceia, Apameia, Heracleia near Khagae, and 
Kliaga itself, founded by Nicator, who called it Europus, and 
the Parthians Arsacia, situated about 500 stadia to the south 
of the Caspian Gates, according to ApoUodonis of Artemita. 

7. The greater part of Media consists of high ground, and is 
cold ; such are the mountains above Ecbatana, and the places 
about Rhag» and the Caspian G«tes^ and the northern parts 
in general extending thence as fiir as Matiane and Armenia. 

' In the text %ciftd^ioy. Kramer soggeitB the reading /SatfiXeioy. ^ 
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The country below the Caspian Gates consists of flat grounds 
and valleys. It is very fertile, and luo lnces everything except 
tlie olive, or if it grows any wliere it does not yield oil, and is 
dry. The country is peculiarly adapted, as well as Armenia, 
for breeding horses. There i« a meadow tract called Ilippo- 
botus, which is traversed by travellers on their way trom 
Persia and Bnbylonia to t]ic Caspian Cmtris. Here, it is said, 
fifty thousand mares were pastured in the time of the Per- 
sians, and were the king's stud. The Nesaean horses, the 
best and largest in the king's proTinoei were of this breed* 
according to some writers^ but aocordiiig to others they came 
from Armenia. Their shape is peculiar, as is that of the Par- 
thian horses, compared with those of Greece and others in oar 
country. 

The herbage which constitutes the chief food of the horses 
we call peculiarly by the name of Medic» from its growing in 
Media in great abundance. The country produces Silphium,^ 
from which is obtained the Medio juice, much inferior to the' 
Cyrenaic, but sometimes it excels the latter, which may be 
accounted for by the difference of places, or from a change 
the plant may undergo^ or from the mode of extracting and 
preparing the juice so as to continue good when laid by 
for use. 

8. Such then is the nature of the country with respect to 
magnitude ; its length and breadth are nearly equal. The 
greatest breadth (length ?)* however seems to be that reckoned 
from the pass across the Zagrus, which is called the Median 
Gate, to the Caspian Gates, thruugli the country of ^Sigriana, 
4100 stadia. 

The account of the tribute paid asrrees with the extent and 
wealth of the country. Cappadocia paid to the Persians 
yearly, in additinn to a tribute in silver, 1600 horses, 20(X) 
mules, and 50,000 sheep, and the Medes contributed nearly 
double this amount. 

9. Many of their customs are the same as those of the Arme- 
nians, from the similarity of the countries which they in- 
habit. The Medes however were the first to communicate 
them to the Armenians, and still before that time to the Per- 
sians, who were their masters, and successors in the empire 

• of Asia. 

> Luoeme r * Orodcurd proposes ^ kngth." 
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The Porrian stdle» as it iBnow caUed, the pursuit of archeiy 
and hiwseiiiaiiflhim the court paid to their kings, their attire^ 
,and Teneration fitting for gods paid by the subjects to the 
prince, — these the Persians derived from the Medes. That 

this is the fact appears chiefly from their dress. A tiara, a 
ci talis, a hat,' tuuicd with sleeves reaching to the hands, and 
trowsers, are proper to be worn in cold and northerly pliices, 
sueii as those in Media, but they are not by any means adapt- 
ed to inhabitants of the SDutli. The Persians had their 
principal settlements on the Gulf of Persia, being situated 
more to the south tlian the Babylonians and the Susii. But 
after the overthrow of the Medes they gained possession of 
some tracts of country contiguous to Media. The custom 
however of the vanquished appeared to the conquerors to be 
so noble, and appropriate to royal state, that instead of naked- 
ness or scanty clothing, they endured the use of the feminine 
Stole, and were entirely covered with dress to the feet. 

10. Some writers say that Medeia, when with Jason she 
•ruled in these countries, introduced this kind of dress, and 
concealed her countenance as often as she appeared in public 
in place of the king ; that the memorials of Jason are^ the 
Jasonian hero%^ held in great reverence by the Barharians, . 
(besides a great mountain above the Caspian Gates on the 
,left hand, called Jasonium,) and that the memorials of INIedeia 
are the kind of dress, and the name of the country. Medus, her 
Sim, is said to have been her successor in the kingdom, and 
the countiy to have been called after his name. In agreement 
with this are the Jasonia in Axmeniay the name of the coun- 
try, and many other drcumstancea which we shall mention. 

11. It is a Median custom to elect the bravest person as 
king, but this does not generally prevail, being confined to 
the mountain tribes. The custom for the kings to have many 
wives is more general^ it is found among all Se mountaineers 
also, but they are not permitted to have less than five. In the 
same manner the women think it honourable for husbands to 
have as many wives as possible, and esteem it a misfortune if 
they have less than five. 

While the rest of Media is very fertile, the northern and 
mountainous part is barren. The people subsist upon the 
produce of trees. They make cakes of apples, sliced and 
^ ff-lA,o£. ' Heroic monuments of Jafion* 
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dried, and l»ead of roasted almonds ; they express a wine 
fiom some kind of roots. Thej eat the flesh of wild animals, 
and do not breed any tame animals. So much then res|H ct- 
ing the Medes. As to tlio laws and cvi stums iu common use 
throughout the w hole of Media, as they are the same as those 
of the Persians in consequence of the establishment of the 
Persian empire, I shall speak of them when I give an ac- 
count of the latter nation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1. The southern parts of Armenia lie in front of the Tau- 
rus, which separates Armenia fruin the whole of the country 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which is 
called Mesopotamia. The eastern parts are contiguous to 
the Greater Media, and to Atropatene. To the north are the 
range of the mountains of Parachoathras lying above the 
Caspian Sel^ the Albanians^ Iberians, and the Caucasus. The 

.Caucasus encircles these nations, and approaches dose to the 
Armenians^ the Mosc^c and Colchic mountains, and ex- 
tends as far as the country of the people called Tibareni. On 
the west are these nations and the mountains Paryadres and 
Scydises^ ext^ding to the Lesser Armenia, and the country 
on the side of the Etiphrates^ which divides Armenia from 
Cappadocia and Commagene. 

2. The Eupbiates rises in the northern side of the Tau- 
rus» and flows at first towards the west through Armenia^ ;t 
then makes a bend to the south, and intersects the Taurus 
between the Armenians^ Cappadodans, and Commageni. 
Then issuing outwards and entering Syria, it turns towards 
the winter sun-rise as far as Babylon, and forms Mesopotamia 
with the Tigris. Both these rivers terminate in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Such is the nature of the places around Armenia, almost 
all of them mountainous and rugged^ except a few.tracta 
which verge towards Media. 

To the above-mentioned Taurus, which commences again 
in the country on the other side of the Euphrates, occupied 
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by the Commagem, and Meliteni formed by the Euphrates, 
belongs Mount Masius, which is situated on tlie south above 
the Mjgdones in Mesopotamia, in whose territory is Nisibis ; 
on the northern parts is Sopliene, lying between the Masius 
and Anti -Taurus. Anti-Taurus begins from the Euphrates and 
the Taurus, and terminates at the eastern parts of Armenia, 
enclosing within it ISoplione. It has on the otlior side Acili- 
sene, which lies between [Anti-] Taurus and the bed of the ' 
Euphrates before it turns to the south. The royal city of 
Sophene is Carcathioci rtii.^ * 

Above Mount Masius far to the east along Gordyene is the 
Niphates, then the Abus,* from which flow both the Euphrates 
and the Arn xes^ the former to the west^ the latter to the east ; 
then the Nibarus, which extends as far as Media. 

3. We have described the course of the Euphrates. The 
Araxes, afier running to the east as far as Atropatene, makes 
a bend towards the west and north. It then first flows beside 
Azara^ then foj Artaxata,^ a city of the Armenians ; afterwards 
it passes through the plain of Arazenns to discharge itself 
into tiie Caspian Sea. 

4. There are many mountains in Annenia, and many 
mountain plains, in which not even the vine grows. There 
are also many valleys, some are moderately fertile, others 
are verj productive, as the Araxenian plain, through which 
the river Araxes flows to the extremities of Albania, and 
empdes itself into the Caspian Sea. Next is Saeasene, 
which borders upon Albania, and the river Cyrus ; then 
Gogarene. All this district abounds with products of the soil, 
cultivated fruit trees and evergreens. It bears also the olive. 

There is Phauene, (Phanenae, Phasiana ?) a province of Ar- 
menia, Comisene, and Oichistene, wliick furnishes large bo- 
dies of cavalry. 

1 Kharpnt 

* An almoet uniform tradition has pointed out an isolated peak of this 
range as the Ararat of Scripture. It is still called Ararat or Agh-Dagh^ 
and by the Persians Kuh-il-Nuh, moimiain of Noah. Smith. 

• Formerly the mass of ruins called Takt-Tiridale, (Throne of Tin- 
dates,) netar the janction of the Aras and the Zengue, were supposed to 
represent the ancient Aitazata. Col. Monteith fixes the ate at a remark- 
ahle bend of the river somewhat lower down than this. See &iuik^ art. 
Artazata. 
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Chorzene ^ and Cambysene are the most northerly countries, 
and particularly subject to falls of snow. They are contigu- 
ous to the Caucasian mountains, to Iberia, and Colchis. 
Here, they say, on the passes over mountains, it frequently 
hapiMTis that whole companies of persons have been over- 
whelmed in violent snow-storms. Travellers are provided 
against such dangerous accident s with poles, which they force 
upwards to the surface of the snow, for the purpose of breath- 
ing, and of signifying their situation to other travellers who 
may come that way, so that thej maj recelTe assistance, be 
extricated, and so escape aHve. 

They say that hollow masses are consolidated in the snow, 
whieh contain good water, enveloped as in a coat ; that ani- 
mals are bred in the snow, which Apollonides call scoleoes,' 
and Theophanes, thripes, and that these hollow masses con - 
tain good water, which is obtained by breaking open their 
coats or coverings. The generation of these animals is sup- 
posed to be similar to that of the gnats^ (or mosquitos,) from 
flames, and the sparks in mines. 

5. According to historians, Armenia, which was formerly 
a small coantrj, was enlarged by Artaxias and Zariadris, 
who had heen generals of Antiochus the Great, and at last^ 
after his oyert£row, when they became kings^ (the former 

Sophene, Acisene, (Amphissene ?) Odomantis, and some 
other places, the latter of the country about Artaxata,) thejr 
simultaneously aggrandized themselyes, by taking away por- 
tions of the territory of the sorrounding nations : from the ' 
Medea they took the Caspiana, Phannitis, and Basoropeda ; 
from the Iberians, the country at the foot of the Pary- 
adres, the Chorzene, and Gogarene, which is on the other 
side of the Cyrus ; i'lom the Chalybes, and the Mosynoeci, 
Carenitis and Xerxene, which border upon the Lesser Arme- 
nia, or are even parts of it j from the Cataones, Acilisene,* 
and the country about the A nti- Taurus ; from the Syrians, 
Taronitis ; ^ hence they all speak the same language. 

6. The cities of Armenia are Artaxata, called also Artax- 

* Kars is the capital of this country. 

^ (TKtuXfjicac and dolirac, species oi' worms* See Smithy art. Chorzene. 

* Melitene. Groskurd. 

* It ooireaponds, Knuner obferres. with T&ron, a i^imnce of Armenhi* 
which 18 called l)y TaoitiiB, Ann. ziv. 24, TaiaimtUum (not Tarani- 
tium) regie. 
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iasata, bnilt by Hannibal for the kinsr Artaxias, and Arxata, 
both situated on the Araxes ; Arxata on the confines of 
Atropntia, and Artaxata near the Araxenian plain ; it is 
well inhabited, and the seat of the kingn of the eountrj. It 
lies upon a peninsular elbow of land ; the river encircles the 
waUs exeept at the isthmoSy which k enclosed hj a ditch 
and rampart. 

Not far from the city are the treasure-storehouses of Ti- 
granes and Artavasdes, the strong fortresses Babjrsa, and 
Olane. There were ol^rs also upon the Euphrates. Ador» 
(Addon ?) the goyemor of the fortress, occasioned the revolt 
of Artagern, but the generals of Cseser retook it after a 
long siegOy and destarojed the walls. 

7« There are many rivers in the country* The most cele- 
brated m the Phasis and Lycos; they empty themselTes 
into the Euxuie ; (Eratosthenes instesid of the Lycos men^ 
tions the Thermodon, bot eironeously ;) the CSyrus and the 
Arazes into Gaspian, and the Eopharates and the Tigris 
into the Persian Ghilf. 

6, There are also large lakes in Armenia ; one the Man- 
tiane,^ which word translated signifies Cyane, or Blue^ the 
largest salt-water lake, it is said, after the Palos "Mmotis, ex- 
tending as far as (Media-) Atropatia. It has sfdt pans for 
the concretion of salt. 

The next is Arsene,* which is also called Thopitig. Its 
waters contain nitre, and are used for cleaning and fulling 
clothes. It is unlit by these qualities for drinking. The 
Tigris passes through this lake ^ after issuing from the moun- 
tainous country near the Niphates, and by its rapidity keex>3 
its stream unmixed with the water of the lake, whence it has 
its name, for the Medes call an arrow, Tigris. This river 
contains fish of various kinds^ but the lake one kind only. 

* We should read probably Matiane. The moriTiin^ of the word pro- 
posed by Strabo may easily be proved to be mcorrect, by reference to 
the Armenian language, in which no such word is to ho found besrmg 
this sense. As Kapoit in tho Armenian tongue signifies blue/' this ex- 
pi -nation of Strabo's appears to refer to the lake 8pautaor.Kapauta» 
above, c. xiii. § 2. Kmnier. 

* The lake Arsissa, Thospitis or Van. 

* This is an error ; one of the branches of the Tigris rises among the 
moimtains on the S. W. of the kke VaOt aail whidi fona part of the 
zaoge of Nepat*Leain or Niphates. 
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At the extremity of tho lake the river falls into a deep cavity 
in the earth. After pursuing a long course under-grouDd, it 
re-appears in the Chalonitis; thence it goes to Opis, and to 
the wall of Semiramis, as it is called, leaving the Gordyaei ^ 
and the whole of Mesopotamia on the right hand. The £u- 
phrateSy on the contrarj, haa the same conn try on the left. 
Haying approached one another, and formed Mesopotamia, one 
traverses Seleucia in its course to the Persian Gulf, the other 
Babylon, as I have said in relying to Eratosthenes and 
Hipparehos. 

9. There are min^s of gold in ihe Hyspiratis,' near Ca- 
balla. Alexander sent Menon to the mines with a body of 
soldiers, bat he was strangled^ hj the inhabitants of die conn- 
try. There are other mines, and also a mine of Sandyz aa 
it is called, to which is given the name of Armenian colour, 
it resembles the Calche/ 

This country is so well adapted, being nothing inferior inthis 
respect to Media, for breeding horses, that the race of Nessean 
horses, which the kings of Persia used, is found here also ; 
the satrap of Armenia used to send annually to tho king 
of Persia 20,000 foals at the Lime of the festival of the Mi- 
tln acina. Artavasdes, when he accompanied Antony in his 
invasion of Media, exhibited, besides other bodies of cavalry, 
6000 horse covered with complete armour drawn up in iiri ay. 

Not only do the Medes and Armenians, but the Albanians 
also, admire this kind of cavalry, for the latter use horses 
covered with armour. 

10. Of the riches and power of this country, this is no 
slight proof, that when Ponij^ y imposed upon Tigranps, the 
fVitlior of Artava?des, the |i;iyiiient of 6000 talents of silver, he 
immediately distributed the money among the Roman army, 
to each soldier 50 drachmae, 1000 to a centurioni and a talent 
to a Hipparch and a Chiliareh. 

11. Theophanes represents this as the size of the country f 
its breadth to be 100 schoeni, and its length double this num- 
ber, reckoning the schoenus at 40 stadia ; but this comput- 
ation exceeds tiie truth* It is nearer the truth to take the 

' The Kurds. ^ Groskurd proposes Syspiritis* 

^ It IS doubtful whetiier this colour iraa iod» bhie» or puiplo* 
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length as he has giyen it, and the breadth at one hal^ or a 
little more. 

Such then is the nature of the countrj of Armenia^ and its 
power. 

12. There exists an ancient account of the origin of this 
nation to the ibllowing effect. Ar menus of Armenium, a Thes- 
salian city, which lies between Pherae and Larisa on the lake 
Boebe, accompanied Jason, as we have already said, in his ex- 
pedition into Armenia, and from Armenus the country had 
its name, according to Cyrsilus the Pharsalian and Medius 
the Larisdsan, persons who had accompanied the army of 
Alexander. Some of the followers of Armenus settled in 
Acilisene, which was formerlj subject to the Sopheni ; others 
in the Syspiritis, and spread as far as Calachene and Adia- 
beno, beyond the borders of Armenia. 

The dress of the Armenian people is said to be of Thessa- 
lian origin ; such are the long tunics, which in tragedies are call- 
ed Tbeosalian ; they are fastened about the body with a girdle, 
and with a clasp on the shoulder. The tragedians^ for they 
required some additional decoration of this kind, imitate the 
Thessalians in their attire. The ThessaUans in particular, 
from wearing a long dress, (probablj because they inhabit the 
most northerly and the coldest country in aU Greece^) afford- 
ed the most appropriate subject of imitation to actors for their 
theatrical representations. The passion for riding and the 
care of horses characterize the Thessalians^ and are common 
to Armenians and Modes. 

The Jasonia are evidence of the expedition of Jason : some 
oF these memorials the sovereigns of the country rcstuied, 
Parmeiiio restored tlie temple of Jason at Abdera. 

13. It is supposed that Armenus and his companions called 
the Araxes by this name on account of its resemblance to 
the Peneius, for the Peneius had the name of Araxes from 
bursting through Tempe, and rending (uTrapaJat) Ossa from 
Olympus. The Araxes also in Armenia, descending from the 
mountains, is said to have spread itself in ancient times, and 
to have overflowed the plains, like a sea, having no outlet ; 
that Jason, in imitation of what is to be seen at Tempe, made 
the opening through wliich the water at present precipitates 
itself into the Caspian Sea; thai upon this the Araxeniaa 
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plain, through which the river flows to the cataract, became 
UQCOverecL This story which is told of the river Araxes 
eontaiiis some probability ; that of Herodotus ^ none whatever. 
For he says that, after flowing oat of the country of the Ma- 
tiani, it is divided into forty rivers, and separates the Scythians 
from, the Bactrians. CalUsthenes has followed Herodotus. 

14. Some tribes of iEnianes are mentioned, some of whom 
settled in Yitia, others above the Armenians beyond ihe Abus 
and the Kibarus. These latter are branches of Taurus ; the 
Abus is near the road which leads to Ecbatana by the temple 
of Baris (Zaris ?)• 

Some tribes of Thracians, aumamed Sarapane^ or decapi- 
tators, are said to live above Armenia, near the GU>uranii and 
Medes. They are a savage people, intractable mountaineers, 
and scalp and decapitate strangers ; for such is the meaniDg 
of the term Sarapai a^. 

I have spoken of Medeia in the account of Media, and it is 
conjectured from all the circumstances that the Medes and 
Armenians are allied in some way to the Thessalians, de- 
scended from Jason and Medeia. 

15. This is the ancient account, but the more recent, and 
extending from the time of the Persians to our own ac!:e, may 
be given suiamarily, and in part only (as follows) ; Perbians 
and Macedonians gained possession of Armenia, next those 
who were masters of Syria and Media. The last was Orontes, 
a descendant of Hydarnes, one of the seven Persians : it was 
then divided into two portions by Artaxias and Zariadris, 
generals of Antiochus the Great^ who msde war against the 
Romans. These were governors by permission of the king, 
but upon his overthrow they attached themselves to the Ro- 
mans, were declared independent, and had the title of kings. 
Tigranes was a descendant of Artaxiasi and had Armenia, 
properly so called. This country was contiguous to Media, 
to the Albani, and to the Iberes^ and extended as far as Col- 
chisi and Cappadocia upon the Enzine. 

Artanes the Sophenian was the descendant of Zaria- 
drisy and had the southern parts of Armenia^ which verge 
rather to the west. He was defeated by Tigranes, who be- 
' came master of the whole country. He had experienced 
many Tidssitudes of fortune. At first he had served as a 

» Herod, i. 202. 
TOL. n. T 
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hostage among the Parthians ; then by their means he return- 
ed to his country, in compensation for which service they ob- 
tained seventy valleys in Armenia. When he acquired power, 
he recovered these valleys, and devastated the country of the 
Parthians, the territory about Ninus, and that about Arbela.^ 
He subjected to his authority the Atropatenians, and the 
Goidyseans ; by force of arms he obtained possession also of 
the rest of Mesopotamia, and, after crossing the Euphrates^ of 
Syria and Phoenicia. Having attained this height of pros- 
perity, he even founded near Iberia»^ between Siis country 
and the Zeugma on the Euphrates^ a city, which he named 
Tigranocerta, and collected inhabitants out of twelve Grecian 
cities, which he had depopulated. But LucuUus, who had 
commanded in the war against Mitbridates, surprised him, 
thus engaged, and dismiss^ the inhabitants to their respect- 
ive homes. The buildings which were half finished he de- 
molished, and left a small village remaining. He drove Ti- 
granes both out of Syria and PhcKnicia. 

Artavasdes, his successor, prospered as long as he con- 
tinued a friend of the Romans. But having betrayed An- 
tony to the Parthians in the war with that people, he suffered 
punishment for his treachery, lie was carried in chains to 
Alexandria, by order of Antony, led in procession through 
the city, and kept in prison for a time. On the breaking 
out of the Af'ti:ic war he was then put to death. Many 
kings reigned after Artavasdes, wlio were dependent upon 
Coesar and the Romans. The country is still governed in 
the same manner. 

16. Both the Modes and Armenians have adopted aU the 
sacred rites of the Persians, but the Armenians pay particu* 
lar reverence to Anaitis, and have built temples to her hon- 
our in several places, especially in Acilisene. They dedicate 
there to her service BS^e^^E^ feggale slaves ; in this there 
is nothing remarkabfe^ l>at it is surprising that persons of the 
highest rank in the nation consecrate their virgin daughters 
to the goddess. It is customary for these women, after being 

» ArbU. 

' That this is an error is manifest. Falconer proposes Armenia ; Gros- 

knrd, Assyria ; but what naiile is to he supplied is aUogethcr uncertain. 
The name of the city is also wanting, according to Kramer, who proposes 
Nisibis. 
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prostituted a long period at the temple of An a i tig, to be dis- 
posed of in marriage, no one disdaining a connexion with 
such persons. Herodotus mentions something similar re- 
specting the Lydian women, all of whom prostitute them- 
Belves. But they treat their paramours with mueh kindnesSy 
they entertain thsm hospitably, and frequently make a return 
of more presents than they receive, being amply supplied 
with means derived from their wealthy connexions. They 
do not admit into their dwellings accidental strangers, but 
prefer those of & rank equal to their own* 
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SOOK XIL 
CAPPABOGIi. 

SDMHABT. 

The Twelfth Book contains the remainder of Pontus, Tiz. Cappadocia, Gala 
tia, Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, and Meeonia : the cities, Sinope in Pontus, 
Heracleia, and Amaseia, and likewise IsauiiA, Lydft, Pampihylia, and 
Cilicia» with the laUnda lying along the ooMt ; the ini>initftfng and liven. 

CHAPTER L 

1, ^ Cappadocia consists of many parts, and has expe* 
rienced frequent changes. 

The nations speaking the same language are chiefly those 
who are bounded on the sonth by the Cilician Taurus,^ as it 
is called ; on the east hy Armenia^ Colchis^ and by the inter- 
vening nations who spettk different languages ; on the north 
by the Euzine, as far as the month of the l£ilys on the west 
by the Papblagonians^ and by the Galadans, who migrated 
into Phiygia^ and spr^ themselves as far as Lycaonia» and 
the Cilidans^ who occupy Cilida Tracheia (Cilida the moun* 
tainous).^ 

2. Among the nations that speak the same language, the 
ancients placed the Cataonians by themselves, contra*di8<- 

tinguishing them from the Cappadocians, whom they con- 
sidered as a different people. In the enumeration of the nations 
they placed Cataonia after Cappadocia, tlien the Euphrates, 
and the nations on the other side of that river, so as to 
include even Melitene in Cataonia, although Melitene lies 
between Cataonia and the Euphrates, approaches close to 
Commagene, and constitutes a tenth portion of Cappadocia, 

* The beginning is wanting, according to the opinion of critics, Xy* 
lander, Casaubon, and others. 

* The range at mountBins to the S. of Caramania. 

* KizU-Innak. « Itsch-IIi 
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according to ihe divisioii of the country into ten proyinces. 
For the kings in our times who preceded Archelans^ usnaUy 
divided the kingdom of Cappadocia in this manner. 
Cataonia is a tenth portion of Cappadocia. In our time 

each province had its own governor, and since no difference 
appears in the language of the Cataoiiians compared with 
that of the other Cappadoeiaiis, nor any difference in their 
customs, it is surprising how entirely the characteristic marks 
of a foreign nation have disappeared, yet they were distinct 
nations ; Ariarathes, the first who bore the title of king of 
the Cappadocians, annexed the Cataonians to Cappadocia. 
• 3. This country composes the isthmus, as it were, of a 
large peninsula formed by two seas ; by tlie bay of Ispus, ex- 
tending to Cilicia Tracheia, and by the i^uxiue lying between 
Sinope and the coast of the Tibareni. 

The isthmus cuts off what we call the peninsula ; the whole 
tract lying to the west of the Cappadocians, to which Hero- 
dotus^ gives the name of the country within the Halys. This 
is the country the whole of which was the kingdom of Croesus. 
Herodotus calls him king of the nations on this side the river 
Halys. But writers of the present time give the name of 
Asia, which is the appellation of the whole continent^ to the 
country within the Tanrus. 

This Asia comprises, firsts the nations on the east, Paphla- 
gonians^ Phrygian^ and Lycaonians $ then Bithynians, My- 
sians, and the Epietetus ; besides thes^ Troas, and Helles- 
pontia ; next to these, and intuated on the sea^ are the JEkilians 
and lonians, who are Ghreeks $ the inhabitants of the remain- 
ing portions are Carians and Lydans, and in tiie inland parts 
are Lydians. 

We shall speak hereat ter of the other nations. 

4. The Macedonians obtained possession of Cappadocia 
after it liad been divided by tlie Persians into two satrapies, 
and permitted, partly with and partly without the consent of 
the people, the satrapies to be altered to two kingdoms, one 
of which they called Cappadocia Proper, and Cappadocia 

' Archelaus received from Augustus (b. c. 20) some parts of Ciiicia 
on the coast and the Lesser Armenia. In a. d. 15 Tiberius treaeheronflly 
invited lum to Rome, and kept hun there. He died, probably about 
A. D. 17, and his kingdom WW made a Roman piomce. 

* Herod. L 6, 28. 
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near the Taurus, or Cappadocia the Great ; the other thej 
called Poii(u% but according to other writer^ Cappadocia on 
Pontus. 

W© are ignorant at present how Cappadocia the Great 
was at first distributed ; upon the death of Archelaus the 
kingj Csesar and the senate decreed that it should be a Ro- 
man province.- But when the country was divided in the 
time of Archelaus and of preceding kings into ten pro* 
vinees^ they reckoned five near the Taurus^ Melitene^ CatacMiifl, 
Cilicia, Tyanitisy and Garsauiitis ; the remaining five were 
Laviansene, Sargarauaene* Saravene, Cfaainanene» Morimene* 
The Bomaus aflterwards assigned to the predecessors of Ar- 
chdaus an dcvQ^th province formed out of Cilida^ consist- 
ing of the country about Castabala and Cybistra,^ extending 
to Derbe, belonging to Antipater, the robber. Cilicia Tra- 
chea about Ela3u,'5cia, was assigned tu Archelaus, and all the 
couniry which served as tlie liauuts of pirates. 



CHAPTER IL 

1. Wsissmm resembles Coounagene, for fhe whole of it is 
planted witli froit-treesy and is the only part of all Cappadocia 
whidi is planted in this manner. It produces oil, and the 
wine Monarites, which vies with the wines of Greece. It is 
situated opposite to Sophene, having the river Euphrates 
flowing between it and Commagene, which borders upon it. 
In the country on the other side of the river is Tomisa, a 
considerahhj fortress of the Cappadocians. It was sohi to the 
prince of Sophene for a hundred talents. Lucullus presented 
it afterwards as a reward of valour to the Cappadociau prince 
for his services in the war against Mithridates. 

2. Cataonia is a plain, wide and hollow,^ and produces 
every thiug except evergreen trees. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and among others by the Amanus on the side to- 
wards the south, a mass separated from the Cilician Taurus, 
and also by the Anti-Taurus^^ a mass rent oil' in a cQutfary 

* EregU nsar the lake Al^gol. 

* That is, surrounded by mountains, as below. 

* Tlie range on ik^ west <kf the riTer &mm, Seiohun» now bewi^ vari-- 
ous names. 
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direction. The Amanus extends from Cataonia to Cilicia, and 
the Syrian sea towards the west and south. In this intervening 
space it comprises the whole of the gulf of Issus, and the 
plains of the Cilicians which lie towards the Taurus. But 
the Anti-Taurus inclines to the north, and a little also to the 
east, and then terminates in the interior of the country. 

3. In the Anti-Tanrus are deep and narrow valleys, in 
which is situated Comana,^ and the temple of Enyus (Bellona), 
which they call Ma. It is a considerable city. It contains 
a very great multitude of persons wlio at times are actuated 
by divine impulse, and of servants of the temple. It is in- 
habited by Cataooians, who are chiefly under the command of 
the priest^ bat in other respects subject to the king. The 
former presides over the temple, and has authority over the 
aerrants belonging to it, who, at the time that I was there, 
exceeded in number six thousand persons, including men and 
women. A large tract of land adjoins the temple, the revenue 
of which the priest ei^joys. He is second in rank in Cappa- 
docia after the king, and, in general, the priests are descended 
from the same family as the kings. Orestes, when he came 
hither with his sister Iphigenia from Taurie Scythia,* is 
thought to have introduced the sacred rites performed in 
honour of Diana Tauropolus, and to haye deposited here the 
tresses (Goman, xdfiriy) of mourning, from wluch the city had 
the name of Comana. 

The river Sarus flows through this city, and passes out 
through the valleys of the Taurus to the plains of Cilicia, and 
to the sea lying below them. 

4. The Py ramus,* which has its source in the middle of the 
plain, is navigable throughout Cataonia. There is a large sub- 
terraneous channel, through which the wat^r flows underground 
to a great distance, and then may be seen springing up again to 
the surface^ If an arrow is let down into the pit from above, the 
resistance of the water is so great that it is scarcely immersed. 
Although it pursues its course with great* depth and breadth, 
it undergoes an extraordinary contraction of its size by the 
time it has reached the Taurus. There is also an extra- 
ordinary Assure in the mountain, through which the stream is 
carried. For, as in rocks which have borst and split in two 

* Supposed to be Al-Boitaii. * The GMmea. 

• pBchehan-Tbohii* * The text is liere coira|»t. 
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parts, the projections ia one correspond 80 exactly with the 
LoUuWri in the other that they might even be iitted together, 
80 here I have seen the rocks at the distance of two or three 
plethra, overhanging the river on each side, and nearly reach- 
ing to the summit of the mountain, with hollows on one side 
answering to projections on the other. The bed between (the 
mountains) is entirely rock ; it has a deep and very narrow 
fissure through the middle, so tliat a dog and a hare might 
leap across it. This is the cliannel of the river ; it is full to 
the margin, and in breadth resembles a canal. ^ But on ac- 
count of the winding of its course, the great contraction of 
the stream, and the depth of the ravine, a noise, like that of 
thunder, strikes at a distance on the ears of those who ap- 
proach it. In passing out through the mountains, it brings 
down from Cataonia, and from the Cilician plains, so great a 
quantity of alluvial soil to the sea, that an onbcle to the follow- 
ing effect is repcurted to have been uttered respecting it: 

" The time will come, when Pyramus, with its deep whirlpools, by ad- 
vaacmg on the sea-diote, will reach the sacred Cyprus." 

Something similar to this takes place in Kg> pt. The Nile 
18 continually converting the sea into continent by an accu- 
mulation ot" earth ; accordingly Herodotus calls Egypt a gift 
of the river, and Homer says, that the Pharos was formerly 
out at sea, not as it id at present connected with the main- 
land of l^^ypt. 

5. [T)ie third ^ in rank is tlie Dacian priesthood of Jupiter, 
inferior to this, but still of importance."] There is at this 
place a body of salt water, having the circumference of a con- 
siderable lake. It is shut in by lofty and perpendicular hills, 
so that the descent is by steps. The water it is said does not 
increase in quantity, nor has it anywhere an apparent outlet. 

6. Neither the plain of the Cataonians nor Melitene have 
any city, but strongholds upon the mountains, as Azamora, and 
Dastarcunii round which runs the river Carmalas.^ There 
is also the temple of the Cataonian Apollo^ which is yener* 

*i The leading is doubtiuh 

' The passage is comipt. Groskurd proposes Asbamean in place of 
Dacian, mention being made of a temple of Asbamean Jove ni A mm. 
Marcell. xxiii. 6. Kramer also suggests the Iraospositiou of tins sentence 
to the end of § 6. 

* Probably ths Kermd-siiy a hunch of the Pyramiis. 
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ated throughout the whole of Cappadocia, and which the 
Cappadocians have taken as a model of their own temples. 
Nor have the other provinces, except two, any cities. Of the 
rest^ Sargarausene has a small town Herpa, and a riyer Car- 
malas* wluch also diachargea itself into the Cilician sea.' in 
the other proTinces is Argos» a lofty fortress near the Taurus, 
and NoTBy now called Neroassus, in which Eumenes sustained 
a long siege. In our time it was a treasure-hold of Sisinus, 
who attempted to take possession of the kingdom of Cappa- 
docia, To him belonged Gadenay a royal seat, built aHer the 
form of a city* Situated upon the borders of Lycaonia is 
Oarsauira^ a Tillage town, said to have been formerly the 
capital of the country* 

In Morimene^ among the Venasii, is a temple" of Jupiter, 
with buildings capable of reoeiying nearly three thousand ser- 
yants of the temple* It has a tract of sacred land attached to 
it, yery fertile, and affording to the priest a yearly revenue of 
fifteen talents. The priest is appointed for life like the priest 
ai Comaua, and is next to him in rank. 

7. Two provinces only have eities. In the Tjanitis is 
Tyuna,- lying at the foot of the Taurus at the Cilician Gates,* 
where are the easiest and the most frequented passes into 
Cilicia and Syria. It is called, "Eusebeia at the Taurus." 
Tyanitis is fertile, and the greatest part of it consists of 
plains. Tyana is built upon tlie mound of Serairamis, which 
is fortilied with good walls. At a little distance from this 
city are Castabala and Cybistra, towns whicli approach still 
nearer to the mountain. At Castabala is a temple of Diana 
Perasia, where, it is said, the priestesses walk with naked 
feet unhurt upon burning coals. To this place some persons 
apply the story respecting Orestes and Diana Tauropolus^ and 
say that the goddess was called Perana, because she was con- 
veyed from beyond (Tcipadev) sea. 

In Tyanitis^ one of the ten provinces aboye mentioned^ is 
the ci^ Tyana* But with these I do not reckon the cities 
that were afterwards added, Castabal% and Cybistra, and 
those in Cilicia Tracheia» to which belongs fiheussay a small 

» There is some confusion in this statement. 
' Kara-Hisiiar. 

* Between the monntainB Balghnr-Dagh and AlUdipDag^L 
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fertile island, which Archelaus furnished with excellent 
buildings, where he passed the greater part of his time. 

In the Cilician province, as it is called, is Mazaca,^ the 
capital of the nation. It is also called "Eustlx ia," with the 
addition " at the ArgaBUS," for it is situated at the foot of the 
Argseub,'^ the highest mountain in that district ,* its summit is 
always covered with snow. Persons who ascend it (hut 
they are not many) say that both the Euxine and the sea of 
Issus may be seen from thence in clear weather. 

Mazaca is not adapted in other respects by nature for the 
settlement of a city, for it is without water, and unfortified* 
Through the neglect of the governors, it is without walls, per- 
haps intentionally, lest, trusting to the wall as to a fortification, 
the inh&bitftiitB of aplaiby which has hills situated above it, and 
not exposed to the attaeks of missile weapons, should addict 
themselves to robbery. The country about, although it con- 
sists of plains, is entirely barren and uncnltiTated, for the soil 
is sandy, and rocky nndemeath* At a little distance further 
there are burning plains, and pits full of fire to an extent of 
many stadia, so &at the necessaries of life are brought from a 
distance. What seems to be a peculiar advantage (abundance 
of wood) is a source of danger. For though nearly the whole 
of Cappadocia is without timber, the Argseus is surrounded 
by a forest, so that wood may be procured near at hand, yet 
even the region lying below the forest contains ijye in raany 
parts, and springs of cold water ; but neither the lire nor 
the water break out upon the surface, the greatest part of the 
country is covered with herbage. In some parts the bottom 
is mai'shy, and^ flames burst out from the ground by night. 
Those acquainted with the eouii try collect wood with caution ; 
but there is danger to others, and particularly to cattle, which 
fail into these hidden pits of fire. 

8. In the plain in front of the city, and about 40 stadia 
from it, is a river of the name of Melas,^ whose source is in 
ground lower than the level of the city. It is useless to the 

^ Kaisarieh. 

* Edsehise-Dagh, the highest peak, has been estimated at 13,000 feet 
above the sea. 

* The Kara-8U, the Uack river, a branch of the K|xil*Ifiiiak« The 
modem name appMS common to many riven. 
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inhabitants, because it rloes not flow froin an ck vatcd situation. 
It spreads abroad in marshes and lakes, and in the summer- 
time corrupts the air round the city. A valuable stone 
quarry is rendered aUnost useless by it. For there are ex- 
tensive beds of stone, from which the Masaceni obtain aa 
abondftiit supply of mftterials for building, but the slab0» be* 
ing covered wiUi water, lure not easily detached bj the work* 
men. These are the marshes which in everj part are subject 
to take fire. 

Ariarathes the king filled in some narrow channels by 
which the Melas entered the Halyfl, and converted the neigh- 
bouring plain into a wide lake* There he selected some small 
islands like the Gjdadea^ where he passed his time in boyish 
and frivolous diveruons. The barrier, however, was broken 
down all at once, and the waters again flowed abroad and 
•welled tiie Haljs, which swept away a large part of the Cap- 
padoeian territory, and destrojred many buildings and planta- 
tions ; it also damaged a considerable part of the country of 
the Gralatians, who occupy Pliry«_na. In compensation for 
this iujuiy he paid a line of three hundred talents to the in- 
habitants, who had referred the matter to the decision of the 
Kumans. The same was the case at Herpa ; for he there 
obstructed the stream of the Cam i alas, and, on the bursting 
ot the dyke, the water damaged some of the places in the 
Cilician territories about Mallus ; be was obliged to make 
couipensation to those who had sustained injury. 

9. Although the territory of the Mazaceni is destitute in 
many respects of natural advantages, it seems to have been 
preferred by the kings as a place of residence, because it was 
nearest the centre of those districts which supplied timber, 
atone for building, and fodder, of which a very large quantity 
was required for the subsistence of their catde. Their city 
was almost a camp. The security of their persons and trea- 
sure' depended upon the protection afiforded by numerous 
fortresses^ some of which belonged to the king, others to their 
friends. 

Maaca is distant from Pontos* about 800 stadia to ^ 
south, and from the Euphrates a little less than double that 
distance ; &cm the Cilician Grates and the camp of Cyrus, a 

^ XPQ/<Arfa^v, the reading proposed by Kiamtt* 
' L e. the kingdom of Pontua. 
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journey of six days by way of Tyana,^ which is situated about 
the middle of the route, and is distant from Cybistra 300 
stadia. The Mazaceni adopt the laws of Charondas, and elect 
a Nomddist, (or Chanter of the Laws^) who, like the Juris- 
consnltB of the Bomane^ is the interpreter of their laws. Ti- 
granes the Armenian^ when he overran Cappadocia, treated 
them with great severity. He forced them to abandon their 
settlements, and go into Mesopotamia ; they peopled Tigrano* 
oerta, chiefly hj their numbers. Afterwards^ upon the cap- 
ture of Tigranooerta^ those who were able returned to their 
own country* 

10. The breadth of the country from Pontus to the Taurus is 
about 1800 stadia ; the length from Lycaonia and Fhrygia^ as 
far as the Euphrates to the east^ and Armenia^ is about 3000 
stadia. The soil is fertile, and abounds with fruits of the 
earth, particularly com, and with cattle of all kinds. Although 
it lies more to the south than Pontus, it is colder. Bagadania, 
although a plain country, and situated more towards the south 
than any district in Cappadocia, (for it lies at the foot of tlie 
Taurus,) produces scarcely any fruit-bearing trees. It affords 
pasture for wild asses, as does a large portion of the other 
parts of the country, particularly that about Garsauira, Ly- 
caonia, and Moriraene. 

In Cappadocia is found the red earth called the Sinopic, 
which is b(»tter than that of any other country. The Spanish 
only can rival it. It had the name of Sinopic, becao?^e the 
merchants used to bring it down from Sinope, before the traffic 
of the Ephesians extended as far as the people of Cappadocia. 
It is said that even plates of crystal and of the onyx stone were 
discovered by the miners of Archelaus near the country of the 
Galatians. There was a place where was found a white stone 
of the colour of ivory in pieces of the sixe of small whetstones^ 
from which were made handles for small swords. Another 
place produced large masses of transparent stone for windows, 
which were exported. 

The boundary of Pontus and Cappadocia is a mountainous 
range parallel to the Taurus» commencing from the western 
extremities of Chammanene, (where stands Dasmenda, a fortress 
built upon a precipice,) and extending to the eastern parts of 

1 Kaia^Hisnr* 
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LaviaTis( lie. Both Chammanene and Laviansene are pro- 
vinces of Cappfifiocifi. 

1 1 . When the Romans, aft( r the defeat of Antiochn?, first 
governed Asia, they made treaties of friendship and alliance 
both with the nations and with the kings. This honour was 
conferred upon the other kings separately and independently^ 
but upon the king of Cappadoda in commoD with the nation. 
On the extinction of the royal race» the Bomans admitted the 
independence of the Cappadocians according to the treaty of 
friendship and alliance which they had made with the nation. 
The deputies excused themselves from accepting the liberty 
which was offered to tbem, declaring that they were unable to 
hem it| and requested tiiat a king might be appointed. The 
Bomans were surprised that any people should be unwilling 
to enjoy liberty, but permitted ^ them to dect by suffrage any 
one they pleased fiiom among themselves. They elected 
Ariobarzanes* The race became extinct in the Uiird gener^ 
ation. Archelaus, who was not connected with the nation^ 
was appointed king by Antony. 

So much respecting the Greater Cappadocia. 

With regard to Cilicia Tracheia, which was annexed to 
the Greater Cappadocia, it will be better to describe it when 
we give an account of the whole of Cilicia. 



CHAPT£fi UL 

1. MiTHBEDATES Eupator was appointed King of Pontus. 
His kingdom oonsiBted of the country bounded by theHalys,^ 
extending to the Tibareni,^ to Armenia, to the territory 
within the Halys, extending as far as Amastris/ and to some 
parts of Paphlagonia. He annexed to (the kingdom oQ Pontus 
the sea-coast towards the west as far as Henicleia»'^ the birth- 
place of Heradeides the Platonic philosopher, and towards 

' Dtt TheQ quotes JusUn, 38, c. % whm it is stated that ATiobananes 
was appointed king by the Romans. Probably the eleetiosi was con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

' KizU-Irmak. 

• Who lived on the west of the river Sidenus (Siddin). 

* Amanm. ' Ereklt» or BendereglL 
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the east, the country cx ten ding to Colchis, and the Lesser 
Armenia. Pompey, alter tlie overthrow of Mithridates, i'ound 
the kingdom comprised within these boundaries. He dis- 
tributed the country towards Armenia and towards Colchis 
amonir the princes wlio hiid assisted him in the war; the re- 
mainder he divided into eleven rrovcniments, nnd annexed 
them to Bithynia, so that ont of both there was formed one 
piovinoe. Some people in the inland parts he subjected to the 
kings desoeaded from Fylaemenes, in the same manner as he 
delivered over the Qaktians to be governed by tetrarchs of 
that nation. 

In later times the Bomsa emperors made ^dff&rent divisions 
of the same coontry, appointing kings and rulers, making 
some cities free, and subjectiiig others to the authoritj of rulers, 
others again were left under the dominion of the Roman people. 

Ab we proceed in onr description according to the present 
state of things, we shall touch slightly on their former con- 
dition, whenever it may be usefuL 

I shall begin from Heracleiay^ which is the most westerly 
of these places. 

2. In sailing out of the Propontis into the Euxine Sea, on 
the left band are the parts adjoining to Byzantium, (Con- 
stantinople,) and these belong to the Thracians. The parts 
on the left of the Pontus are called Aristera (or left) of Ton- 
tns; the parts on the right are contie-uoLis to Chalcedon. Of 
these the iirst tract of country belongs to tlie Bithynians, the 
next to the ^lariandyni, or, as some say, to the Caucones ; next 
is that of the Paphlagonians, extending to the Halys, then that 
of the Cappadoeians near the Pontus, and then a district 
reaching to Colchis.^ All this country has the name of the 
Dexia (or right) of Pontus. This whole coast, from Col- 
chis to ilenicleia, was subject to Mithridates Kiipator. But 
the parts on the other side to the mouth of the Euxiiic and 
Chalcedon, remained under the government of the king of 
Bithynia. After the overthrow of the kings the Romans pre- 
served the same boundaries of the kingdoms ; Heracleia was 

* Erekli. 

' The BithjTiians, or rather Thyn!, occupied the sea-coast from the 
Bosphorus to the river Sagaris (Sakaria), The Mariandyni extended to 
Heracleia (Erekli) ; and the Cauotmee to the east as £ur as the river 
PanhenittS (Tschad-su). 
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annexed to Pontus, and the country beyond assigned to the 

Bithynians. 

3. It is generally acknowledged by writers, that the Bithy- 
nians, who were formerly Mysians, received this name from 
Bithynians and Thyni, Thracian people, who came and settled 
among them* They advance as a proof of their statement^ 
first as regards the Bithynians, that there still exists in Thrace 
a people caUed Bithynians, and then, as regards the Thyni, 
that the sea-shore, near Apollonia^ and SalmydessnSy* is called 
Thyniaa* The Bebryces, who preceded them as settlers in 
Mysia^ were, as I conjeetuiey Thradans. We baye saad^ that 
the Mysians themselves were a colony of those Thracians who 
are now called Maesi. 

Such is the account given of these people. 

4. There is not, however, the same agreement among writers 
with r^rd to the Mariandyni, and the Gftnecmes. For they 
say that Heracleia is sitnat^ among the Mariandyni, and was 
founded by Milesians.* But who they are, or whence they 
came, nothing is said. There is no difference in language, 
nor any other apparent national distinct ioti between tliem aud 
the Bithynians, whom they resemble in all respects. It is 
probable therefore the Mariandyni were a Thracian tribe. 

Theopompus says that Mariandynus, who governed a part 
of Paphlagonia, which was subject to many masters, invaded 
and obtained possession of the country of the Bebryces, and 
that he gave his own name to the territory which he had be- 
fore occupied. It is also said that the Milesians who first 
founded Heraclcin, compelled the Mariandyni, the former pos- 
sessors of the place, to serve as Helots, and even sold them, 
but not beyond the boundaries of their country. For they 
were sold on the same conditions as the class of persons called 
Mnoons, who were slaves to the Cretans^ and the Penestse^^ 
who were slaves of the Thessalians. 

5. The Caucones, who, according to history, inhabited the 
Une of sea-coast which extends from the Mariandyni as far as 
the river Farthenius» and to whom belonged the city Tieium,^ 

* Sizeboli, south of {he Gnlf of Buxgas. * Midjeh. 

' B. vii. c. iii. § 2. 

* Kramer is of opinion that Strabo is mistaken in this account of the 
origin of Heracleia. 

^Athensus, b. vi. c. 85, vol. i. p. 414, Bolm's Class. Librarj'. • Tilijos. 
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are said by some writers to be Scythians, by others a tribe of 
Macedonians, and by others a tribe of Pelaso^i. We have 
already spoken of these people elsewhere.* Callist hones in 
his comment upon the enumeration of the ships inserts after 
this Terse, 

"Croinna, ^gtaius, and the loi'Ly Krytkmi,"' 

these lines, 

"The brave son of Polycles led ihe Caucones, 
Who inhabited the well-kiiowii dwellings about the river Parthenius,'* 

for the territory extends from Heracleia, and the Mariandyni 
as far as the Leucos3n:i, whom we call Cappadocians. But 
the tribe of the Caucones about Tieiuia extends to the Far- 
thenius ; that of the Heneti, who occupj CjtoruiDy' imme- 
d lately follows the Parthenius, and even at present some 
Caucones are living about the Parthenius. 

6. Heracleia is a cily with a good harbour, and of import* 
ance in other respects. It has sent out colonies^ among which 
are the Cherronesus,^ and the Oallatis.^ It was once inde- 
pendent, afterwards for some time it was under the power of 
tyrants ; it again recovered its freedom ; but at last» when 
subject to the Romans, it was governed by kings. It re- 
ceived a colony of Romans^ which was settled in a portion of 
the city> and of its territory. A little before the battle of Ac- 
tinm, Adiatorizy the son oSf Domnecleius the tetrarch of Gala- 
tia» who had received from Antony that portion of the city of 
which the Heraclciotae were in possession, attacked the Ro- 
mans by night, and put them to death by the command, as he 
said, of Antony ; but after the victory at Actium, he was led 
in triumph, and put to death together with his son. The city 
belongs to the province of Pontus^ which was annexed to 
Bithynia. 

7. Between Chalcedon and Heracleia are several rivers, as 
the Psillis,^ the Calpas, and the Sangarius, of which last the 
poet makes mention.^ It lias its source at the village Sangias, 
at the distance of 150 stadia from Pessinas. It flows through 

» B. viii. c. iii. J 17. * Ih ii. 855. » Kidros. 

• On the bay of the modem Sebastopol, b. ivu c. iv. } 2. 

• Manilla. 

• Some of the smaller mountain streams which descend from tlie range 
of hills extendhig from Scatari to the Sangaria. According to Gossellin 
the Psillu may be the river near Techtieh, and the Calpas the river near 
KetpdL ' U. zri. 719. 
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the greater part of Phrygia £pic(6tus, and a part also of 
Bith} nia, so that it is distant from Nicomedia a little more 
than 300 stadia, where the river G alius unites with it. The 
latter river has its source at Modra in Phrygia on the Helles* 
pont^ which is the same country as the Epictetus, and was 
formerly occupied by the Bithynians. 

The Sangarius thus increased in bulk, and navigable, al- 
though not so formerly, is the boundary of Bithynia at the part 
of the coast where it discharges itself. In front of this coast 
is the island Thynia. 

In the territory of Heracleia grows the aconite. 

This city is distant from the temple at Chalcedon about 
1500, and from the Sangarius 500» stadia. 

8. Tieium is now a small town and has nothing remarkable 
belonging to it, except that it was th^ birth-place of FhiletseniSy 
the founder of the family of the AttBHc Icings. 

Next is the river Parthenius, flowing through a country 
abounding with flowers; from these it obtained its name.^ 
Its source is in Paphlagonia. Then succeeded Paphlagonia, 
and the Heneti. It is a question wiiat Heneti the poet 
means, when he says, 

*• the brave PylnpmeTies led the Paphlag^nians out of the country of the 

Heneti, wiicre Ihey have a race of wild mules ; **• 

for at present, they say, no Heneti are to be found in Paphla- 
gonia. Others say that it is a village on the shore distant 
ten schoeni from Amastris. But Zenodotiis writes the verse 
in this manner, " From Heneta," and says that it means the 
present Amisus. According to others it was a tribe border- 
ing upon the Cappadodans^ which engaged in an expedition 
with the Cimmerians^ and were afterwards driven away into 
Adria. But the account most generally received is, that the 
Heneti were the most considerable tribe of the Paphlagonians ; 
that Pylaemenes was descended from it ; that a large body of 
this people accompanied him to the Trojan war ; that when 
they had lost their leader they passed over to Thrace upon 
the capture of Troy ; and in the course of their wanderings 
arrived at the present Henetic territory* 

Some writers say that both Antenor and his sons partid- 
pated in this expedition^ and settled at the inner recess of the 

^ The virgin nyet, from its floweis and tranquil course. * U. il 851. 

VOL. II. u 
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gulf of Adria, as we have said in the description of Italy.* It 
ifl probable that this was the cause of the exLinction of the 
Heneti, and that they were no longer to be found in Paphla- 
gonia. 

9. The boundary of tiie Papldagonians to the east is the 
river Halys. wliicli flows from the south between tlie Syrians 
and the Papliiagonians ; and according to Herodotus,^ (who 
means Cappadocians, when he is spc^aking ot hyrian:^,) dis- 
charges itself into the Enxine Sea. Even at present they are 
called Leuco- Syrians, (or White Syrians,) while those without 
the Taurus are called Syrians. In comparison with the peo- 
ple within the Taurus, the latter have a burnt complexion $ 
but the former, not having it, received the appellation of Leueo* 
Syrians (or White Syrians). Pindar says that 

the Amazcms commanded a Synan hand* armed with spears with broad 
iron heads;" . 

thus designating the people that liyed at Themiseyra.' The- 
miscyra belongs to the Amiseni,^ and the district of the 
Amiseni to the Lenco-Syrians settled beyond the Halys. 

The river Halys forms the boundary of the Paphlagonians 

to the east ; Phrygians and the Galatians settled among tlint 
people, on the south j anti uii the west Bithynians and Mariaii- 
dyni (for the race of the Caiicones has everywhere entirely 
disappeared) ; on the north the Euxine. Tliis country is 
divided into two parts, the* inland, and the maritime, extend- 
ing from the llalys as far as Bithynia. Mithridates Euj)ator 
possessed the maritime part as far as Heracleia, and of ilie 
inland country he had tlie district nearest to Heracleia, some 
parts of which extended even beyond the Halys. These are 
also the limits of the Roman province of Pontus. The re- 
mainder was subject to chiefsy even after the overthrow of 
Mithridates. 

We shall afterwards speak of those Paphlagonians in the 
inland parts, who were not subject to Mithridates ; we propose 
at present to describe the country which he governed, called 

Pontus. 

10. After the river Farthenins is Amastris, bearing the 
same name as the princess by whom it was founded. It is 

« B. r, c. i. §4. • Herod, i 6. 

' About the Thennodon, now Twmeh. 
* The oountxy about Samaonn. 
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situated upon a peninsula, with harbours on each side of the 
isthmus. Amastris was the wife of Dionysius, the tyrant of 
HpTju'leia, and daugliter of Oxyatlires, the brotlior of tlie 
Dariii^ who foun;lit ajrainst Alexander. She formed the set- 
tlement out of four cities, Sesamus. Cytorum, Cromna, (men- 
tioned hy Homer in his recital of the Paplilagoiiian tbrces,') 
and Tieium, which city however soon separated from the 
others, but the rest continued united. Of these, Sesamus is 
called the citadel of Amastris. Cytorum was formerly a mart 
of the people of Sinope. It had its name from Cytorus, the 
son of Fhrixas, according to Ephorus. Box -wood of the best 
quality grows in great abundance in the territory of Amastris, 
and particularly about Cytorum. 

^gialus is a line of sea-coa8t» in length more than 100 stadia* 
On it is a village of the same name,^ which the poet mentions 
in these lines^ 

« Ciomiia» and Mffislva, and the lofty Bxythim 

but some authors write, 

" Cronina and Cobialus,'* 

The £rythini are said to be the present Erythrini, and to have 
their name from their (red) colour. They are two rocks.* 

Next to jEgialus is Carambis, a large promontory stretching 
towards the north, and the Scythian Chersonesus. We haye 
frequently mentioned this promontory, and the Criu-metopon 
opposite it, which divides the Euxine into two seas.^ 

Next to Carambis is Cinolis,^ and Anti-Cinolis» and Aboni* 
teichoSy^ a small dty^ and Annene»^ which gave rise to the 
common proverb ; 

** He who Lad iiolhiuf; to do built a wall about Amiene*** 

It is a village of the Siaopenses, with a harbour. 

11. Next iR Sinope itself, distant fiuni Armene 50 stadia, 
the most considerable of all ilie cities in that quarter. It was 
founded by Milesians, and when the inhabitants had estab- 
lished a naval force they commanded the sea within the Cya- 

* II. ii. 853. * Kara-Aghatsch. • 11. i. 855. 

* Between C. Tchakras and DeUke-Tscliili. 

* B. vii. c It. § 3. • Kinoli. 
Ineboli, near the mouth of the Daurikan-irmak* 

' Ak-Liman. 

tj 2 
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Dcan rocks, and were allies of the Greeks in many naval battles 
beyond these limits. Although this city was independent for 
a long period, it did not preserve its liberty to the last, but 
was taken by siege, and became subject first to Phamaees, 
then to his successors, to the time when the Romans put aa 
end to the power of Mithridates Eupator. This prince was 
born and brought up in this city, on wliich he conferred dis- 
tinguished honour, and made it a capital of the kingdom. It 
has received advantages from nature which have been im- 
proved by art. It is bailt apon tke neck of a peninsula ; on 
each side of the isthmus are harbours, stations for vessels, and 
fisheries worthy of admiration for the capture of the pela- 
mydes. Of these fisheries we have said^ that the people of 
Sinope have the second, and the Byzantines the thirds in 
point of excellence. 

The peninsula projects in a circular form ; the shores are 
surrounded My a chain of rocks, and in some parts there are 
cavities, like rocky pits, which are called Choenicides. These 
are filled when the sea is high. For the above reason, the 
place is not easily approached ; besides which, along the whole 
surface of rock ^e road is covered with sharp-pointed stones, 
and persons cannot walk upon it with naked feet. The lands 
in the higher parts and above the city have a good soil, and 
are adorned with fields dressed as gardens, and this is the case 
in a still greater degree in the suburbs. The city itself is 
well secured with walls, and magnificently ornamented with 
a gymnasium, forum, and porticos. Notwithstanding these 
advantages for defence, it was twice taken ; first by Phar- 
naces, who attacked it unexpectedly ; afterwards by Lucullus, 
who besieged it while it was harassed by an insidious tyrant 
within the walls. For Bacchidcs,^ wlio was appointed by the 
king commander of the garrison, being always suspicious of 
treachery on the part of those within the city, had disgraced 
and put many to death. He thus prevented the citizens both 
from defending themselves with bravery, although capable of 
making a gallant dprence, and from offering terms for a capitul- 
ation* The city was therefore captured. Lucullus took away 

^ B. vix. c. vi. § 2. 
The eunuch Bacchides, or Bacchus, acc<ffding to ofiiera, whom Mi- 
thridates, after despairing of success, commifiBioned with the order for his 
women to die. Plukarch, ULfe QfLiicuUm, 
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the Sphere of Billarus,- and the Autolycus,^ the workmanship 
of Stiienis, whom the citizens regarded as a founder, and 
honoured as a god ; he left the other urnainents of the city 
untouched. There was there an oracle of Sthenis. He seems 
to have been one of the companinns of Jason in his vovage, 
and to have got possession of this place. In after times the 
Milesians, observing the natural advantages of the city, and the 
weakness of the inhabitants, appropriated it as their own, and 
sent out colonists. It lias at present a Roman colony, and a part 
of the city and of the territory belongs to the Romans. It is 
distant from Hieron^ 3500, from Heracleia 2000, and from 
Carambis 700, stadia. It has produced gnen distinguished 
among philosophers, Diogenes the Cynic, and Timotheus sur- 
named Patrion ; among poets, Diphilus, the writer of comedy j 
among historians, Baton,^ who wrote the history of Persia. 

12. Proceeding thence, next in order is the mouth of the 
river Halys. It has its name from the hiUes, or salt mines,* 
near which it flows. It has its source in the Greater Cap- 
padocia, near the territorj of Pontus, in Camisene. It flows 
in a large stream towards the west, then turning to the north 
through the country of the Galatians and Paphlagonians, forms 
the boundary of their territory, and of that of the Leuco-Syrians. 
The tract of land belonging to Sinope and all the mountainous 
country as far as Bithynia, situated above the sea-coast, which 
has been described, furnishes timber of excellent quality for 
Bhip*building, and is easily conveyed away. The territory of 

* Probably a celestial prlobe constructed by Billarus, or nn the prin- 
ciples of Billarus, a person otherwise unknown. Strabo mentions, b. ii. 
c. V. § 10, the Sphere of Crates, Cicero the Sphere of Archimedes and of 
Poflidomns. History speaks of several of tnese spheres* among others 
of that o£ Ptolemy and Aratus. Leontinus, a mecuiatfician of the sixth 
century, explains the manner in which this last was constrticted. 

Lncullus, npon his entry into Sinope, put to drjith 8000 Cilicians 
whom he found there. The rest of the inhabitants, after having set fire 
to tlie town, carried with them the statue of Autolycus, the founder of 
Sinope, the work of Sthenis; but not haying time to put it on board ship, 
it was left on the sea-shore. Autolycus was one of the companions of 
Hercules in his expedition against the Amazons. Sthenic, ns well as his 
brother Lysistratus, was a celebrated statuary; he was a native of Olyn- 
thus and a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

* The temple of Jupiter Urius near Chalcedon. 

* He was also the Author of a History of the Tyrants of Ephesns. 
AthetuBtis, b. vi. c. 59» p. 395, Bohn*8 Glass. Library. 

* <&ir6 r&v aX&v» 
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Sinope producea the maple, and the mountain nut tree, from 
which wood for tables is cut. The whole country is plant- 
ed with the oUve, and cultivation begins a little above the sea- 
coast. 

13. Next to the mouth ot the llalys is Gadilonitis, extending 
as far as the Saiamein^ ; it is a fertile country, wholly con- 
sisting of plains, and produces every kind of fruit. It affords 
also pasture for Jlucks of sheep which are covered* with skins, 
and produce a soft w ool ; very littlf^ of this W'ool is to l »e found 
throughout Cappadocia and Pontus. There are also deer,^ 
which are rare in other parts. 

Tlie Amiseni possess one part of this country. Pompey 
gave another to Deiotarus, as well as the tract about Phar- 
nacia and Trapezus as far as Colchis and the Lesser Armenia. 
Pompey appointed him king of these people and countries : he 
had already inherited the tetrarchj of the Galatians, called the 
Tolistobogii. Upon his death Tarious persons succeeded to 
the different parts of his kingdom. 

14. Next to Gadilon^ are the Saramene,* and Amisus, a 
considerable city distant from Sinope about 900 stadia. Theo- 
pompas says that the Milesians were the first founders, * 

♦ ♦ * * * s [then by] a chief of the 
Cappadocians ; in the third place it received a colony of 
Athenians under the conduct of Athenocles^ and its name was 
changed to Pineeus. 

This city also was in the possession of the kings. Mitbri* 
dates Eupator embellished it with temples^ and added a part 
to it Lucullus^ and afterwards Fhamaces, who came from 
across the Bosporus^ besieged it. Antony surrendered it to 
the kings of Pontus^ after it had been declared free by Divua 
Caasar. Then the Tyrant Strato oppressed the inhabitants, 
who again recovered their liberty under Caesar Augustus after 
ihe battle of Actium. They are now in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Among other fertile spots is Themiscyra,'-' the abode of 
the Amazons, and Sidene.'^ 

» B. It, c. it. 5 a. « Zopng. • Wesir KopU. 

« The district between the Halys (Kisil Irnnk) and the Iris (Jeechil 

Irmak). 

* Some words of the text are lost. 

• The nact of country between the Iris and tlie Thermodon. 
^ The territory on tJio east of the Thermodon (Termeh). 
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1.5. Themiscyj a i?* a plain, partly washed by the poa, and 
Hir^tant about 60 stadia from tlie city (Amicus) ; and partly 
situated at tlie foot of a mountainous country, which is well 
wooded, and intei*sected with rivers, which have their source 
among the mountains. A river, named Thermodon, which 
receives the water of all these rivers, traverses the plain. 

Another river very similar to this, of the name of Iris^^ 
flowing from a place called Phanaroea,^ traverses the same plain. 
It has its sources in Pontus. Flowing westward through the 
city of Pontic Comana,"^ and througli Dazimonitis,* a fertile 
plain, it then turns to the north beside Gaziara,^ an ancient 
seat of the kings» but now deserted ; it then again returns to 
the east^ where, uniting with the Scylax^ and other rivers^ 
and taking its course beside the walls of mj native place, 
Amaseia,^ a very strongly fortified city, proceeds to Phanarcea. 
There when joined bj the Ljcus,® which rises in Armenia^ it 
becomes the Iris. It then enters Themiscjra, and dis- 
charges itself into the Euxine. This ^lain, therefore, is well 
watered with dews, is constantly covered with herbage, and 
is capable of aflTording food to herds of cattle as weU as to 
horses. The largest crops there consist of panic and millet, 
or rather they never fail, for the supply ut' water more than 
counteracts the effect ol' all drought; these people, .therefore, 
never on any occasion experience a famine. The country at 
the foot of the mountains produces so large an autumnal crop 
of spontaneous-grown wild fruits, of the vine, the pear, the 
apple, and hazel, that, in all seasons of the year, persons who 
£ro into the woods to cut timber gather them in large quan- 
titit - : the fruit is found either yet hanging upon the trees or 
lying beneath a deep covering of fallen leaves thickly strewed 
upon the ground. Wild animals of all kinds, which resort 
here on account of the abundance of food, are frequently 
hunted. 

16« Next to Themiscjrra is Sidene, a fertile plain, but not 
watered in the same manner by rivers as Themiscyra. It has 
strongholds on the sea-coast, as Side,^ from which Sidene has 

* Jeschil irmak. ^ Tasch 0\ya. * Gumenek. * Kas Owa. 

* Turchal. • Tschoterlek Irmak. ' Amasya. 

* Germeili Tschai. 

' At the mouth of the xirer Poleman. 
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its name, Chabaca and Fhabda (Phauda).^ Amisene extends 

as far as tliis place. 

Among ilie natives of Amisus^ distinguished for their learn- 
ing were the mathematicians Demetrius, the son of Rathenus, 
and Dionydodorus, of the same name as the Ionian (Milesian ?) 
geometrician, and Tjrannion the grammarian, whose lessons 
I attended. 

17. Next to Siflenc is Pharnacia^ a small fortified city, and 
then follows Trapezus,* a Greek city, to \vliich from Amisns 
is a voyage of about 2200 stadia ; thence to the Phasis 
about 1400 stadia, so that the sum total of stadia from the 
Hieron ^ to the Phasis is about 8000 stadia, either more or less. 

In sailing along this coast from Amisus we first come to 
the Heracleian prftmontory ;^ then succeeds another promon- 
tory, Jasonium,^ and the Genetes ;^ then Cjtorus (CotyoniB) a 
small city,^ from which Pharnacia received a colony ; then 
Xschopolis, which is in ruins. Next is a bay on which are 
situated Cerasus, and Hermonassa,^^ small settlements* Near 
Hermonassa is Trapezus, then Colchis. Somewhere about 
this place is a settlement called Zygopolis. 

I have abeadj spoken of Colchis, and of the sea-coast be- 
yond." 

18. AJk>^6 Trapezus and Pharnacia are situated Tibareni, 
Chaldffii, Sanni, (who were formerly called Macrones,'^) and 
the Lesser Armenia. The Appaitsd also^ formerly called 
Cercit«B, are not far from these places. Through the country be^ 
longing to these people stretches the Scydises,'' a very rugged 
mountain, contiguous to the Mosehic mountains above Colchis. 
The heights of the Scydises are occupied by the Heptacomets.^^ 
This country is likewise traversed by the Paryadres,*^ lyhich 
extends from the neighbourhood of Sidene and Themiscyra to 
the Lesser Armenia, and forms the eubtern side of the Pontus. 

' Patsa? ' Samsun. 

^ According to Axrian, Pharnacia in his time was the name of Cerasus 

(Kerasun). 

* Trebisond. * The temple of Jupiter near Chalcedon. 

* To tiie west of the mouth of the Termeh. ' Jasun. ® C. Vona. 

* Orda. >• Platana. " B. xi. c. ii. § 12. 
Probably the same aa the Maoiopogonee and MacrooephalL 
Aggi-dagh. '** The mountains abore Elieroum. 

I* The inhabitants o£ the Seven Villages. lildiz-dagh. 
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All the inliabitants of these mountains are quite savage, 
but the HeptJicoinetiTS are more so than all the others. Some 
of them live amon"^ trees, or in small towers, whence the 
ancients called them Mosynosci,* because the towers were 
called mosynes. Their food consists of the flesh of wild ani- 
mals and the fruits of trees. They attack travellers, leaping 
down from the floors of their dwellings among the trees. The 
Heptacoroetas cut off three of FompeT's cohorts, as they were 
passing through the mountains, by placing on their road 
vessels fllled with maddening honey, which is procured from 
the branches of trees. The men who had tasted the honey 
and lost their senses were attacked and easily despatched. 
Some of these barbarians were called Byzeres. 

19. The present Chaldsei were anciently called Chalybes. 
It is in their territory cbiefiy that Phamacia is situated. On 
the sea-coast it has natural advantages for the capture of the 
pelamydes. For this fish is first caught at this place. On 
the mainland there are at present mines of iron i formerly 
there were also mines of silver. The sea-shore along all these 
places is very narrow, for directly above it are hills, which 
abound with mines and forests ; much, however, of the country 
is not cultivated. The miners derive their subsistence from 
the mines, and the fishermen from the fisheries, especially 
from the capture of pelamydes and dolphins. The dolphins 
pursue shoals of fish, the cordyla, the tunny, and even the 
pelamys; they grow fat on thcni, and !is tliey approach the 
land incautiously, are easily taken. They are caught with a 
bait and then cut into pieces ; large quantities of the fat are 
used for all purposes. 

20. These I suppose are the people who are called by 
Homer Halizoni, who iu his Catalogue follow the Paphlago- 
nians* 

"But Odius and Episnrophns led the Halizoni 
Far jfrom Alybe, where there are silver mines ; ** • 

whether the writing was changed from " far from Ch alybe," 
or whether the people were formerly called Alybes instead of 
Chalybes. We cannot at present say that it is possible that 
Chaldaei should be read for Chalybes, but it cannot be maintain- 
ed that formerly Chalybes could not be read for Alybes, espe- 

I Dwellers in towers. * IL ii. 856. 
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cially when we know that names are subject to many chancres, 
more especially anion;! barbarians. Fur example, a tribe of 
Thracians were rnll<'<i 8inties, then Sinti, then Saii, in whose 
coantrj Archiiuciius U said to have thrown away his shield : 

** one of the Saii exults in having a shield, which, without blame, I invo- 
luntarily left behind in a thicket." 

This same people have now the name of Sapaei. For all 
these ])e()plc were settled about Abdera, they also held Lem- 
nos and the islands about Leuinos. Thus also Brygi, Briges, 
and Phryges are the same peo])le ; and INlysi, Maeones, and 
Meones are the same people. But it is unnecessary to multi- 
ply instances of this kind. 

The Scepsian ( Demetrius) throws some doubt on the alter- 
ation of the nam(^ from Alybes to Chalybes, but not under- 
standing what follows, nor what accords with it, nor. in par- 
ticular, why the poet calls tlie Chalybes Alizoni, he rejects 
the opinion that there has been an alteration of name. In 
comparing his opinion with my own I shall consider also the 
hypotheses entertained by others. 

21. Some persons alter the word to Ala /ones, others to 
Amazons, and "Alybe" to "Alope," or " Alobe," calling 
the Scythians above the Borysthenes Alazones and Callipidse, 
and by other names, about which Hellanicas» Herodotus, and 
Eudoxus have talked very absurdly ; some say that the Ama- 
zons were situated between Mysia, Caria^ and Lydia near 
Cjme^ which is the opinion also of £phoru8» who was a native 
of the latter place. And this opinion may not be unreason- 
able, for he may mean the country which in later times was 
inhabited by the JBolians and lonians, but formerly by Ama- 
zons. There are some cities^ it is said, which have their 
names from the Amazons ; as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, and 
Myrina. But would any one think of inquiring in the^e 
places after Alybe, or, according to some writers, Alope, or 
Alobe ; what would be the meaning of " from afar/* or where 
is the silver mine ? 

22. These objections he solves by an alteration in the text, 
for he writes the verses in this mauner, 

" But Odius and Epistrophus led the Amazons, 
Who came from Alope, whence the tribe of the Amazonides.*' 

But by this solution he has invented another fiction. For *^ 
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Alope is nowhere to be found in that situation, and the alter- 
ation in the text, itself a great change, and contrary to the 
authority of ancient copies, looks like an adaptation formed 
for the occasion. 

The Scepsian (Demetrius) does not adopt the opinion of 
Ephorus, nor does he agree with those who. suppose them to 
be the Halizoni about Pallene, whom we mentioned in the de- 
scription of Macedonia. He is at a loss also to understand 
how any one could suppose that auxiliaries could come to the 
Trojans from the Nomades situated above the Borysthenes. 
He much approves of the opinion of Hecateus the Milesian, 
and of Menecrates of £le% disciples of Xenocrates, and that 
of Pakephatus. The first of these says in his work entitled 
"the Circuit of the Earth," **near the city Alazia is the river 
Odrysses, which after flowing through the plain of Mygdonia 
I'roiii the west, out of the lake Dascylitis, empties itself into 
tlie Rhyndacus." lie further relates that Alazia is now de- 
serted, but that many villa^jes of the Alazoiies through which 
tlt( Odrysses Hows are inhabited. In these villages Apollo 
is wor^ihpped with peculiar honours, and especially on the 
con 111 H s of the Cyziceni. 

i\bjiiecrates, in his work " the Circuit of the Hellespont,** 
says that above the places near Myrleia there is a contimiDiis 
mountain tract occupied by tlie nation of the Halizoni. The 
name, he says, ought to be written ^v!th two Fs, HaUizoui, 
but the poet uses one only on account of the metre. 

Palaephatus says that Odius and Epistrophus levied their 
army from among the Amasons^then living in Alope, but at 
present in Zeleia*' 

Do the opinions of these persons deserve approbation ? For 
besides their alteration of the ancient text^ and the position of 
this people, they neither point out the silver mines, nor where 
in Mjrleatis Alope is situated, nor how they, who came 
thence to Troy, came ^^from oSuTy** although it should be 
granted that there existed an Alope, or an Alazia. For these 
are much nearer Troy than the places about Ephesus. Those, 
however, are triflers^ in the opinion of Demetrius, who speak of 
the existence of Amazons near Pygela, between Ephesus, 
Magnesia, and Friene, for the words ^from afar** do not 
agree with the spot ; much less will they agree with a situa- 
tion about Mysia, and Teuthrania. 

• * Sarakoi. 
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23. This may be true, says he, but some expressions are to 
be understood as loosely applied, sach as these, 

** Far from Aseania,*' * 

and 

His name was AmsiiB, given to him by his hoiumFed mother," * 

and 

Penelope seized the 'welUtumed key with her firm hand."* 

But admitting this, the other assertions are not to be allowed 
to which Demetrius is disposed to attend ; nor has he refuted 
in a eonyincing manner those persons who maintain that we 
ought to read *^ far from Chaljbe." For having conceded 
that, although at present there are not silver mines among the 
Chalybes, they might formerly have existed, he does not 
grant that they were far-famed, and worthy of notice, like 
the iron mines. But some one may say, what should prevent 
thera from being as famous as the iron mines, or does an 
abundance of iron make a place celebrated, and not an abund- 
ance of silver ? Again, if the silver mines had obtained 
celebrity in the age of Homer, but not in the heroic times, can 
any one blame the poet's representation ? How did their fame 
reach him ? IIow did the fame of the copper mines nt Temesa 
in Italy, or of the wealth of Thebes in Fjgjpt, rcnch his ears, 
although Egyptian Thebes was situated jimost at double the 
distance of the Chaldiei. 

But Demetrius does not altogetiier agree with tho^e whose 
opinions he espouses. For when he is describing tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Scepsis his own birtii-place, he mentions Enea, a 
village, Argyria, and Alazonia^as near Scepsis, and the-<^isepus 
but if these places exist at all, they must be near the sources of 
the JBsepus. Hecataeus places them beyond the mouths of that 
river. Paliephatus, who says that the Amazons formerly oc* 
cupied Alope, and at present Zeleia, does not advance any- 
thing in agreement vrith these statements. But if Menecrates 
agrees with Demetrius, neither does Menecrates say what this 
Alope, or Alobe, is, (or, in whatever manner they please to 
write the name,) nor yet does Demetrius himself. 

24. With regard to Apollodorus^ who mentions these places 
in his discourse on the array of the Trojan forces, we have 

» 11. ii. 863. « Od. xviii. 5. « Od. Txi. 6. 

* In Kiepert's majp it is without a uauie. Leake caiis it Boklu. It 
falls into the sea to the west of Cyziciis. 
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said much before in reply to him, and we must now speak of 
him a«rain.^ lie is ot opinion that weonght not to understand 
the Ilalizoni without the Halys, for no auxiliaries came to 
Troy from the country on the other side of the Haiys. 
First, tlien, we will inquire of him who are the Halizoni 
within the Halys, and situated 

« fiir from Alybe, where are silw mines ? " 

He will not be able to reply. Next we will ask the reason 
why he does not admit that some auxiliaiies came from the 
country on the other side of the Halys. For if it was the 
case, that all the rciit were living on this side tlie Halys, ex- 
cept the Thracians, nothing prevented this one body ot allies 
from coming from afar, from the country beyond the Leuco- 
Syrians ? Or, wa;^ it possible for the persons immediately 
engaged in the war to pass over from those places, and from 
the country beyond them, as the Amazons, Treres^ and Cim- 
merians, but impossible for allies to do so ? 

The Amazons were not allies, because Friam had fought in 
alliance with the Phrygians against them : 

" at that time, saySiFriam^ I was among their auxiliaries on that day, 
when the Amazons came to attack them."' 

The people also who were liviTvo: on the borders of the 
country of the Amazons were not situated at so great a dis- 
tance that it was difficult to send for them from tljence, nor 
did any animosity exist, I suppose, at that time to preveut 
them from affording assistance. 

25. Nor is there any foundation for the opinion, that all the 
ancients agree that no people from the country beyond the 
Halys took part in the Trojan war. Testimony may be 
found to the contrary. Maeandrius at least says that Heneti 
came from the country of the Leuco-Syrians to assist the Tro- 
jans in the war ; that they set sail thence with the Thracians, 
and settled about the recess of the Adriatic; and that the 
Heneti, who had no place in the expedition, were Cappadodans. 
This account seems to agree with the circumstance, that the 
people inhabiting the whole of that part of Cappadocia near the 
Halys, which extends along Paphlagonia, speak two dialects^ 
and that their language abounds with Paph£igonian names^ as 

^ B.m c. iii. $ 6. fi. i. c. ii. } 23. * II. iii. 189. 
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Bagas, Biasas, -^niates, Rhatotes, Zardoces, Tibius, Ga^ys, 
Olijzasys, and Manes. For these names are frequently to be 
ibuiid in the Bamonitis, the Pimoiitis, the Gazalaitis, and 
Gazacene, and in most of the other districts. A|)ollodorus 
himself quotes the words of Homer, altered by Zenudotus ; 

*' from Henete, whence comes a race of wild mules," 
and says, that Hecataeus the Milesian understands iienete to 
mean Amisus. But we have shown that Amisus belongs to 
the Leuco- Syrians, and is situated beyond the Halys. 

26. He also somewhere says that the poet obtained his 
knowledge of the Paphlagonians, situated in the interior, from 
persons who had travelled through the ooantiy on foot, but 
that he was not acquainted with the sea-coast any more than 
with the rest of the territory of Pontus ; for otherwise he 
would have mentioned it by name. We may, on the con- 
trary^ after the description which has jost been given of the 
coontiT; retort and say that he has traversed the whole of the 
sea^coast, and has omitted nothing worthy of record which 
existed at that time. It is not surprising that he does not 
mention Heraclei% Amastris, or Sinope, for they w^ere not 
founded; nor is it strange l^at he should- omit to speak of 
the interior of the country ; nor is it a proof of ignorance 
not to specify by name many places which were well known, 
as we have shown in a preceding part of this work. 

He says that Homer was ignorant of much that was re- 
markable in Pontus, as rivers and nations, othenvise he would 
have mentioned their names. This may be admitted with 
3'espect to some very remarkable nations and rivers, as the 
Scythians, the Talus Maeotis, and tlie Danube. For he would 
not have deseribed the Nomades, by characteristic signs, as 
living on milk, Abii, a people ^vithout certain means of sub- 
sistence, "most just" and "renowned Hippemolgi," (milkers 
of mares,) and not distinguished them as Scythians, or Sauro- 
matje, or Sarmata?, if, indeed, they had these names among 
the Greeks (at that time). Nor in mentioning the Thracians 
and INIysians, who live near the Danube, would he have 
passed over in silence the Danube itself, one of the largest 
rivers, particularly as. in otln^r instances, he is inclined to 
mark the boundaries of places by rivers ; nor in speakini^ of 
the Cimmerians would he have omitted the Bosporus, or the 
Maotis. 
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27. With respect then to places not so remarkable, or not 
famous at that time, or not illustrating the subject of his poein, 
who can blame the poet for omitting them ? As, for cxam])le, 
omitting to mention the Don, famed only as it is inr beiii'i; the 
bniiiHlary of Asia an<l Europe. The persons however of tbat 
time were not accustomed to use the name cither of Asia or 
Europe, ^>or was the habitable earth divided into three conti- 
nents ; otherwise he would have mentioned them by name on 
account of their strong characteristic marks, as he mentioned 
by name Libya (Africa), and the Libs (the south-west wind), 
blowing from the western parts of Africa. But as the conti- 
nents were not yet distinguished, it was not neceasMftry that he 
should mention the Don, There were many things worthy of 
record) which did not occur to him. For both in actions and 
in discourse much is done and said without any cause or modre^ 
by merely spontaneously presenting itself to the mind. 

It is evident from aU these circumstances that every person 
who concludes that because a certain thing is not mentioned 
by the poet he was therefore ignorant of it, nses a bad aigu- 
ment ; and we mast prove by several examples that it is bad^ 
for many persons employ this kind of evidence to a great 
extent. We must refute them therefore by producing such 
instances as these which follow^ although we sludl repeat what 
has been already said. 

If any one should maintain that the poet was not acquainted 
with a river which he has not mentioned^ we should say that 
liis argument is absurd, for he has not mentioned by name even 
tiie river Meles, which runs by Smyrna, his birth-place ac- 
cording to many writers, while he lias mentioned the rivers 
Hermusand Hyllus byname, but \ ( 1 not ilie raetolus,^ which 
discharges itself into the same ciiannel as these rivers, and 
rises in the mountain Tmolus.^ He does not mention either 
Smyrna itself, or the other cities of the lonians, or most of those 
of the iEolians, although he specifies Miletus, Samos, Lesbos, 
and Tenedos. He does not mention the Lethaius, which tlovvs 
beside Mi^nesia,"* nor the Marsyas, which rivers empty them- 
selves into the Msoandery'* which he mentions by name, as well as 

* B. xiii. c. iv. § 5, it joins the Hyllus, called Phrygius la the time of 
Strabo. The Phrygius takes its rise in the moimtaius n(Mrth of Thyatka, 
(Ak Hianr,) and wis into the Hermus (Gedis Tschai). 

* Bos Dagh. * ManiM. * Bojok Melnder* 
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" the Bliesuci, Heptaporus, Carcsus, and Rhodius,"* 
and others, many of which are not more than small streams. 
W hiie he specities by naiutj many countries and cities, some- 
times he makes an enumeration of rivers and mountains, 
sometimes lie doi..-, not do so. He does not mention the rivers 
in jEtolia and Attica, nor many others. And if, in mentioning 
people that live afar off, he does not mention those who are 
very near, it is certainly not through ignorance of them, for 
they were well known to other writers. With respect to peo- 
ple wlio were idl equally near, he does not observe one rule, 
for some he mentions, and not others, as for instance he mentions 
the Lycii, and Solymi, but not the Milyae, nor Pamphyliaiw, 
nor Pisidians ; the Faphlagonians, Phrygians, and Mysians, 
but not the Mariandyni, nor Thyni, nor Bithjnians, nor Be- 
bryces ; the Amazons, but not the Leuco- Syrians, nor Syrians^ 
nor Cappadocians^ nor LycaoniaDs, while he frequently speaks 
of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians. He men- 
tions the Aleian plain, and the Arimi mountains, but not the 
nation among which these are situated. 

The o^ument drawn from this is false ; the tnie aigument 
would have been to show that the poet has asserted what is 
not true. Apollodorus has not succeeded in this attempt, and 
he has more particularly failed when he ventures to call by the 
name of fiction the renowned Hippemolgi and Galactophagi." 
So much then in reply to Apollodorus. I now return to the 
part of my desoription which follows next in order. 

28. Above the places about Phamacia and Trapezus are 
the Tibareni, and Chaldssi, extending as far as the Lesser 
Armenia. 

The Lesser Armenia is sufficiently fertile. Like Sophene 
it was always governed by princes wlio were sometimes in 
alliance with the other Armenians, and sometimes acting inde- 
pendently. They held in subjection the Chaldaei and Tibareni. 
Their dominion extended as far as Trapezus and Pharnacia. 
When Mithridates Eupator became powerful, he made himself 
master of Colchis, and of all those places which "wert ceded to 
him by Antipat< r tiie son of Sisis. He bestowed however so 
rnuch cure upon them, that he built seventy-five strongholds, 
in which he deposited the greatest ptu t of his treasure. The 
most consideraijle of these were Hydara, Basgoedariz% and 
1 Il.xii.20. * B. TiL c iU. i 6. 
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Sinoria, a fortress situated on tlie hoi-ders of the Greater Ar- 
menia, whence Theophaaes parodied the name, and called it 
Synoria. 

All the mountainous range of the Paryadres has many such 
coQYenient situations for fortresses, being well supplied with 
water and timber, it is intersected in many places by abrupt 
ravines and precipices. Here he built most of the strongholds 
for keeping his treasure. At last on the invasion the 
country by Pompey he took refuge in these extreme parts of 
the kingdom of Pontus, and occupied a mountain near Das- 
teira in Acilisene, which was well supplied with water. The 
Euphrates also was near, which is the boundary between Aoili* 
sene and the Lesser Ajrmenia. Mithridates remained there 
till be was besieged and compelled to fly across tiie monntains 
into OolchiSy and thence to Bosporus. Pompey built near this 
same place in the Lesser Armenia Nicopoli^, a city which yet' 
subsists, and is well inhabited. 

29* The Lesser Ammdti, which was in the possession of 
different persons at diflerent times, according to the pleasure 
of the Romans, was at last subject to Archelaus. The Tiba- 
reni, however, and Chaldai, extending as far as Colchis, Phar- 
nacia, and Trapezus, are under the government of Tj thodoris, 
a prudeut woman, and capable of presiding over the manage- 
ment of public affairs. She is the daughter of Pythodorus of 
Tralles. She was the wife of rdemo, and reigned con- 
jointly with him for -oiue time. She succeeded, after his 
death, to the throne. He died in the country of the Aspur- 
giani, a tribe of barbarians living about Sindiea. She had 
two sons' bv Polcmo. and a daugrhter wiio was married to 
Cotys the Saprean. He was treacherously murdered, and she 
became a widow. She had children by him, the eldest of whom 
is now king. Of the sons of Fythodoris, one as a private 
person, administers, together with his mother, the affairs of 
the kingdom, the other has been lately made king of the 
Greater Armenia. P3rtliodoris however married Aj'chelaus^ 
and remained with him till his death. At present she is a 
widow, and in possession of the countries before mentioned, 
and of others still more beautifaly of Which we shall next speak. 

30. Sidene^ and ThemiscTra are oontigaoas to Fhamada. 
Above these coantries is situated Phanaroea^ containing the 
best portion of the Fontu£^ for it produces excellent oil and 

▼OL. II* X 
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wine, and possesses every other property of a good soil. On 
the eastern side it lies in front of the Paryadres wincli 
runs parallel to it ; on the western side it has the T.ithrus, 
and the Ophlimus. It forms a valley of considerable length 
and breadth. The Lycus, coming out of Armenia, flows 
through this valley, and the Iris, which issues from the passes 
near Amaseia. Both these rivfTS unite abont the middle 
of the valley. A city stands at tiieir eonflnence which the 
first founder called Eupatoria, after his own name. Pompey 
found it half-finished, and added to it a territory, furnished 
it with inhabitants, and called it Magnopolis. It lies in the 
middle of the plain. Close to the foot of the Paryadres is 
situated Cabeira, about 150 stadia further to the south than 
Magnopolis^ about which distance likewise^ but towards the 
west) is Amaseia. At Cabeira was the palace of MithridateSy 
the water-mill, the park for keeping wild animals^ the hunting- 
ground in the neighbourhood, and the mines. 

31. There also is the Cainocborion, (New Castle,) as it is 
calledy a fortified and precipitous rock, distant from Cabeira 
less than 200 stadia. On its summit is a spring, which throws 
up abundance of water, and at its foot ariyer, and a deep ravine. 
The ridge of rocks on which it stands is of very great height, 
so that it cannot be taken by siege. It is enclosed with an ex- 
cellent wall, except the part where it has been demolished by 
the Romans. The whole country around is so covered with 
wood, so mountainous, and destitute of water, that an enemy 
cannot encamp within the distance of 120 stadia. There 
Mitliridates had deposited his most valuable effects, which are 
now in the Capitol, as offerings dedicated by Pompey. 

Pythodoris is in possession of all this country ; (for it is con- 
tiguous to that of the barbarians, which she liolds as a con- 
queredcountry ;) shealso holds the Zelitis and the jMegidopolit is. 
After Pompey had raised Cabeira to the rank of a cit} , and 
called itDiospolis, Pythodoris improved it still more, chann-ed 
its name to Sebaste, (or Augusta,) and considers it a royai city. 

She has also the temple of Men snrnamed of Pharnaces, at 
Ameria, a village city, inhabited by a large body of sacred 
menials, and having annexed to it a sacred territory, the pro- 
duce of which is always enjoyed by the priest. The kings 
held this temple in such exceeding veneration, that this was 
the Boyal oath, by the fortune of the king, and by of 
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Pharnacos." This is also the temple of the moon, like that 
among the Albani, and those in Phrygia, namely the temple of 
Men in a place of tlie same name, the temple of Ascn?us at 
Antioch in Pisidia, and another in the territory of Antioch. 

32. Ahove Phanaroea is Comana' in Pontus, of the same 
name as that in the Greater Cappadocia, and dedicated to the 
same goddess. The temple is a copy of that in Cappadocia^ 
and nearly the same course of religious rites is practised there ; 
the mode of delivering the oracles is the same ; the same respect 
is paid to the priests^ as was more particularly the case in the 
time of the first kings, when twice a year, at what is called the 
Exodi of the goddess, (when her image is carried in procession,) 
the priest wore the diadem of the goddess and received the 
chief honours after the king. 

33. We have formerly mentioned Dorylaus the Tactician^ 
who was my mother's great grandfather ; and another Dorylansy 
who was the nephew of the former, and the son of Phileta&rns $ 
I said ihat^ although he had obtained from Mithridates the 
highest dignities and even the priesthood of Ck>mana, he was 
detected in ^e fact of attempting the revolt of the kingdom 
to the Romans. Upon his fall the family also was disgraced. 
At a later period however Moaphemes, my mother's uncle, rose 
to distinction near upon the dissolution of the kingdom. Bat a 
second time he and his friends shared in the misfortunes of 
the king, except those persons who had anticipated the ca- 
lamity and deserted him early. This was the case with my 
maternal grandfather, who, perceiving the uninT'tuiiatc progress 
of the affairs of the king in the war with Lucullus, and at the 
same time being alienated from him by resentment for having 
lately put to death his nephew Tibius, and his son Theophilus, 
undertook to avenge their wrongs and his own. He obtained 
pledges of seconty from Lucullus, and caused fifteen fortresses 
to revolt ; in return he received magnificent promises. On 
the arrival of Pompey, whosncceeded Lncnlbis in the conduct 
of the war, lie regarded as enemies (in coTisf quence of the 
enmity which subsisted between himself and tliai ir'-neral) all 
those persons who had performed any services that were ac- 
ceptable to Lucullus. On his return home at the conclusion 
of the war he prevailed upon the senate not to confirm those 
honours which Lucullus had promised to some persons of 

Qmaeaek* 
z 2 
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Pontus, maintaining it to be unjust towards a general who bad 
brought ihe war to a successiul issue, that the rewards and dis- 
tribution of honours should be placed in the hands of another, 

34. The affairs of Comana were administered as has been 
described in the time of the kings. Pompey, when lie had ob- 
tained the power, appointed Archelaus priest, and assigned to 
him a district of two schoeni, or 60 stadia in circuit, in addi- 
tion to the sacred territory, and gave orders to the inhabitants 
to obey Archelaus« He was their governor, and master of the 
sacred slaves who inhabited the city, but had not the power of 
selling them. The aUres amounted to no less than six thoa- 
sand. 

This Archelaus was the son of that Archelaus who received 
honours from Sylla and the senate ; he was the friend of 
Gabinius, a person of consular rank* When the former was 
sent into Syriai he came with the expectation of accompanying 
him^ when he was making preparations for the Parthian war, 
but the senate would not permit him to do so^ and he abandoned 
this, and conceived a greater design. 

Ptolemy, the father of Cleopatra, happened at this time to be 
ejected from his kingdom bj the .^yptians. His daughter 
however, tiie elder itister of Cleopatra, was in possession of the 
throne. When inquiries were making in order to marry her to 
a husband of royal descent, Archelaus presented himself to 
those who w^ere negotiatint: the atlkir, and pretended to be 
the son of Mithridales Eupator. He was accepted, but reigned 
only six months, lie wa^ killed by Gabiiiius in a pitched 
battle, in his attempt to restore Ptolemy. 

35. His son however succeeded to the priesthood, and Ly- 
comedes succeeded him, to whom was assigned an additional 
district of four schoeni (or 120 stadia) in extent. When Ly- 
comedes was dispossessed he was succeeded by Dyteutus, the 
son of Adiatorix, who still occupies the post, and appears to 
have obtained this honour from Csesar Augustus on account of 
his good conduct on the following occasion. 

Caesar, after leading in triumph Adiatorix, with his wife and 
children, had resolved to put him to death together with the 
eldest of his sons. Dyteutus was the eldest ; but when the 
second of his brothers told the soldiers who were leading them 
away to execution that he was the eldest, there was a contest 
between the two brothers^ which continued for some time, till 
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the parents prevailed upon Djteutus to yield to the ydunger, 
assigning as a reason, that the eldest would be a better person 
to protect his mother and his remaining brother. The younger 
was put to death together with his father ; the elder was saved, 
and obtained this office* When Cnsar was informed of the 
ezeention of these persons^ be regretted and, considering 
the snndvors worthy of his fayoar and protection, bestowed 
upon them this honourable appointment. 
86. Comana is populous, and is a considerable mart, fre- 
1 quented by persons coming from Armenia. Men and women 
assemble there from all quarters from the cities and the country 
to celebrate the festiyal at the time of the ezodi or processions 
of the goddess* Some persons under the obligation of a tow 
are always residing there, and perform sacrifices in honour 
of the goddess. 

The inhabitants are voluptuous in their mode of life. All 
their property is planted with vines, and there is a multitude 
of women, who make a gain of their persons, most of whom 
are dedicated to the goddess. The city is almost a little 
Corinth. On account of the multitude of harlots at Corinth, 
who are dedicated to Venus, and attracted by the festivities of 
the place, strangers resorted thither in great numbers. Mer- 
chants and soldiers were quite ruined^ so that hence the pro- 
verb originated, 

** erery man cannot go to Corinth." 

Such is the character of Comana. 

87* All the country around is subject to Pythodoris, and 
she possesses also Fhanaroea, the Zelitis, and the Megalopolitis. 

We have already spoken of Phanaroea. 

In the district Zelitis h the city Zela^^ built upon the mound 
of Semiramis. It contains the temple of AnsStis, whom the 
Armenians also worship. Sacrifices are performed with more 
pomp than in other places^ and all the people of Pontus take 
oaths here in affairs of highest concern. The multitude 
of the sacred menials, and the honours conferred upon the 
priests» were in the time of the kings, upon the plan which I 
have before described. At present^ however, everything is 
under the power of Pythodoris, but many persons had previ- 
ously reduced the number of the sacred attendants, injured 
the prupert/ and diminished the revenue belonging to the 

* ZUeh. 
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temple. The adjacent district of Zelitis, (in which is the 
city Zela, on the mound of Semiramis,) was reduced by being 
divided into several governments. Anciently^ the kings did 
not govern Zela as a citj, but regarded 'it as a temple of the 
Persian gods ; the priest was the director of everything re- 
lating to its administration. It was inhabited by a multitude 
of S9«red menials, by the priest, who possessed great wealth, 
and by his numerous attendants ; the sacred territory was 
under the authority of the priest, and it was his own property. 
Pompey added many provinces to Zelitis^ and gave the name 
of city to Zela, as well as to Megalopolis. He formed Zelitis^ 
Culupene, and Camisene, into one district. The two latter 
bordered upon the Lesser Armenia, and upon Laviansene. 
Fossile salt was found in them, and. there was an ancient 
Ibrti-ess called Camisa, at present in ruins. The Roman go- 
vernors who next succeeded assigned one portion of these two 
governments to the priests of Connina, anutiit^r to tlie priest of 
Zela, and another to Ateporix, a chief of the family of the 
tetrarchs of Galatia ; upon his death, this portion, which was 
not large, became subject to the Romans under the name of a 
pruvince. This little state is apolitical body ot itself, Carana' 
being united with it as a colony, and hence the district has the 
name of Caranitis. 11 le other parts are in the possession of 
Pythodoris, and Dyteulus. 

38. Tliere remain to be described the parts of Fontus, 
situated between this country and the districts of Amisus, and 
Sinope, extending towards Cappadoci% the Galatians, and the 
Paphlagonians. 

"Next to the territory of the Amiseni is Phaasemonitis,^ 

' This district is at the foot of the mo\intami> which separated the 
Koiuau from the Perbiau Aiuicnia. Caraua (uow Erzumf Erzerum, or 
Oturen) vns the capital of this district. It was afterwards called Theo- 
dosiopolis, which name was given to it in honour of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Younj^cr by Aiiatolins his general in the East, a. d. 416. It 
was for a long time subject to the Byzanliue emperors, who considered it 
the most important fortress of Aiuienia. About the middle of the 11 111 
century it received the name of Arze-el-Kmn, contracted into Arzrum or 
Erzmm. It owed its name to the circumstance, that when Arzek was 
taken by the Seljuk Turks, a. d. 1049, the inhabitants of that place, which 
from its long subjeetion to the Romans had received the e^jitliet of Hum, 
retired to TheodosiopoUs, and gave it the uame of their Ibrmer abode. 
Smith. 

* On the S. W. of the ridge ofTauschanDagh. 
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which extends as far as the Halys, and which Pompey called 
Neapolitis. He raised the village Phazcnion to the rank of a 
city, and inereasinfr it- txtent gave to it the name of Nea- 
pt li Tlic nortiiej n Ide of this tract is bounded by the Ga- 
ze 1 nil is, nnd by the country of the Amiseni ; the western side 
by tile ilalys ; the eastern by Phanaroea; the remainder by 
the territory of Aniasis, niy native couDtry^ which surpasses all 
the rest in extent and fertility. 

The part of Phazemonitis towards Phanaroea is occupied by 
a lake, sea-like in magnitude, called Stipbane,^ which abounds 
with fish, and has around it a large range of pasture adapted 
to all kinds of animals* Close upon it is a strong fortress, 
Gizari, [Icizari^j at present deserted, and near it a royal seat 
in ruins. The rest of the country in general is bare, bat pro- 
duces com. 

Above the district of Amasis aie the hot springs ^ of the 
Phazemonitiie, highly salubrious, and the Sagylium,^ a strong- 
hold situated on a lofty perpendicular hill, stretching upwards 
and terminating in a sharp peak. In this fortress is a reser- 
voir well supplied with water, which is at present neglected, 
but was useful, on many occasions, to the kings. Here the 
sonsof Phamaces the king captured and put to death Arsaces, 
who was governing without the authority of the Roman ge- 
nerals, and endeavouring to produce a revolution in the state. 
The fortress was taken by Polcmo and Lycomedes, both of 
thciii kings, by i'armue and not by storm. Arsaces, beinpr pre- 
vented from escaping into the plains, fled to the mouiuains 
without provisions. There he found the wells choked up with 
large pieces of rock. This had been done by order of Pompey, 
who had directed the fortresses to be demolished, and to leave 
nothing in them that could be serviceable to robbers, who 
might use them as places of refuge. Such was the settlement 
of the Phazemonitis made by Pompey. Those who came af- 
terwards divided this district among various kings. 

39. My native city, Amaseia, lies in a deep and extensive 
valley, through which runs the river Iris.^ It is indebted to 
nature and art for its admirable position and construction. It 

' Mersivan. The text is corrupt. Groakurd's emendation is followed 
in the translation. 

* Ladik«Gol. • Kawsa. « Qan (Tanschan) Katei. 

* Tusanlu-sii, a biuichof the leschil Innak. 
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answf^rs the double purpose of a city and a fortress. It is a 
high rock, precipitous on all sides, descending rapidly down 
to the river : on the marfirin ut' the river, where the city stands, 
is a wall, and a wall also which ascends on each side of the 
city to the peaks, of which there are two, united by nature, and 
completely fortified with towers. In this circuit of the wall 
are the palace, and the monumeotd of the kings. The peaks 
are connected together hy a very narrow ridge, in height five 
or six stadia on each side^ as you ascend from the hanks 
of the river, and from the Baburbs. From the ridge to the 
peaks there remains another sharp ascent of a stadium in length, 
which defies the attacks of an enemj. Within the rock are 
reservoirs of water, the supply from which the inhabitants 
cannot be deprived of, aa two channels are cut, one in the 
direction of the river, the other of the ridge. Two bridges 
are built over the river, one leading from the city to the sab- 
nrbs, the other from the suburbs to the country beyond ; for 
near tliis bridge the mountain, which overhangci the rock, ter- 
minates. 

A valley extends from the river ; it is not very wide at its 
commencement, but afterwards increases in breadth, and ibrms 
the plain called the ChiUocomon (The Thousand Villages). 
Next is the Diacopene, and the Pimolisene, the whole of whicJi 
is a fertile district extending to the Halys. 

These are tlie riortliern parts of the country of the Ama- 
senses, and are in length about 500 stadia. Then follows the 
remainder, which is much longer, extending as far as Baba- 
nomus, and the Ximene,* which itself reaches to the Halys. 
The breadth is reckoned from north to sonth, to the Zelitis 
and the Greater Cappadocia, as far as the Trocmi.^ In 
Ximene there is found fossile salt^ (liAcc, Hales,) from which 
it is supposed the river had the name of Halys. There are 
many ruined fortresses in my native country, and large tracts 
of hold made a desert by the Mithridatic war. The whole of 
it, however, abounds with trees. It affords pasture for horses, 
and is adapted to the subsistence of other animals; the whole 
of it is very habitable. Amaseia was given to the king% but 
at present it is a (Roman) province. 

» West of Koseh Dagh. 

' Situated between the Kizil Irmak and the fiver Delidache Irmak, a 
tributary of the former. 
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40. There remains to be described the country within the 
Haljs, belonging to the province of Pontus, and situated about 
the OlgasSTfly^ and contigaous to the Sinopic district. The 01- 
gassys is a very lofty moantaiii, and difficult to be passed. The 
Faphlagonians have erected temples in every part of this 
mottntam. The eooiitry aroand, the Blaea^ and the Doma- 
nltis, through which the river Amnias' runs, ia sufficiently 
fertile. Here it was that Mithridates Eupator entirely de- 
stroyed' Hie army of Nicomedes the Bithynian, not in person, 
for he lilinself happened to be absent, but by bis generals. 
Nicomedes fled with a few followers, and escaped into his own 
country, and thence sailed to Italy. Mithridates pursued him, 
and made himself master of Bithynia as soon as he entered it, 
and obtained possession of Asia as far as Caria and Lycia. 
Here is situated Pompeio})olis/ in which city is tlie San- 
daracurgium,^ (or Sandaiaca works,) it is not far distant 
from Pimoliisa, a royal fortress in ruins, from which the coun- 
try on each side of the river is called Pimolisene. The San- 
daracurgium is a mountain liollowed out by large trenches 
made by workmen in the process of mining. The work is al- 
ways carried on at the public charge, and slaves were em- 
ployed in the mine who had been sold on account of their crimes. 
Besides the great labour of the employment, the air is said to 
be destructive of life, and scarcely endurable in consequence of 
the strong odour issuing from the masses of mineral j hence 
the slaves are short-lived. Th p mining is frequently suspended 
from its becoming unprofitable, for great expense is incurred 
by the employment of more than two hundred workmen, whose 
number is continually diminishing by disease and fatal ac- 
cidents. 

So much respecting Pontus. 

41. Next to FompeiopoHs is the remainder of the inland 
parts of Paphlagonia as far as Bithynia towards the west 
This tract, although small in extent, was governed, a little be- 
fore our time^ by several princes, but their race is extinct ; at 

present it is in possession of the Romans. The parts border- 
ing upon Bithynia are called Timonitis ; the country oi Geza- 

« AUnukDanch. 

' Gok-Irmak» or Kostambul Tscbai, flowing between the mountain 
Ti^jre!^. JeralafOS-Da^h and Sarikavak-Dagh. 

^ fi. c. 88. * Tasch-Kopri. * Pliny, xxzly. c. 18. 
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torix, Marmolitis, Sanisene, and Potainiii. There was also a 
Ciniiatene. in which was Ciniiataj a strong fortress situated 
at the loot ot the mountainous range of the Olgassys. Mi- 
thridates, surnamed Ctistes, (or the Founder,) made it his 
head-quarters when engaged in the conquest of Pontus, and 
his successors kept possession of it to the time of Mithridates 
Eupator. The last king of Paphlagonia was Deiiotarus,^ son 
of Castor, and surnamed FhiladelphuSy who possessed Gangray' 
containing the palace of Morzeus, a smaU town^ and a fortress. 

42. Eudoxus, without defining the spot, says, that fossil 
fish^ are found in Paphlagonia in dry ground, and in marshy 
ground also about the l&e AscaniuSy^ which is below Cins^ 
bat he gives no dear information on the subject. 

We have described Paphlagonia bordering upon Pontus ; 
and as the Bithjmians border upon the Paphlagonians to- 
wards the west, we shall endeavour to describe this r^on 
also. We shall then set out again from the Bithynians and 
the Paphhigonians, and describe the parts of the counti j next 
to these nations lying towards the south ; they extend as far 
as the Taurus, and are parallel to Pontus and Cappadocia ; 
for some order and division of this kind are suggested hy the 
natuie of the places. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. BiTiiYNiA is bounded on the east by th(^ Paphlagonians* 
Mariiiiidyni, and by souiu tribes of the Epieteti ; on the north 
by the line of the sea-coast of the Euxine, extending from the 
mouth of the San nanus '"^ to the straits at Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon ; on tlic west by the Propontis; on the south by Mysia 
and Phrygia Epictetus, as it is called^ which has the name also 
of Hellespoatic Phrygia. 

^ Great-fprandson of Deiotanis I. 

' According to Alexander Polyhistor, the town was built by a goatherd, 
who had found one of goats strayinj^ there, but this is probably a more 
philological specuhition, gangra signifying "a goat** in the Paphlagoniau 
language. In ecclesiai>tical writers it is often mentioned as the nielro- 
poiitan see of Paphlagonia. The orchards (tf this town were celebrated 
for their apples. Athen. iii.— BmUh. 

* Book iv. c. i, { 6. Athen. b. Tiii. ^ Isnik Got 

* Sakaria. 
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2. Here upon the mouth of the Pontus is situated Cl»al- 
cedon, founded by the Megareans,* the village Clirysopolis, and 
the Chalcedonian temple. In the country a little above the 
sea-coast is a foontaio^ Azaritia^ (Aaaretla?) which breeds 
small crocodiles. 

Next follows the coast of the Chalcedonians, the bay of 
Astacus,' as it is called^ which is a part of the Propontis. 

Here Nicomedia' is sitoatedy bearing the name of one of 
the Bithynian kings by whom it was founded. Many kings 
however have taken the same name^ as the Ptolemies^ on ac- 
count of the fame of the first person who bore it. 

On the same bay was Astacus a city founded by Megareans 
and Athenians ; it was afterwards a^rain colonized by Doedal- 
sus. The bay had its name from the city. It was razed by 
Lysimachus. The founder of jNicomedia transferred its in- 
habitant » to the latter city. 

3. There is another bay* continuous with that of Astacus, 
which advances further towards the east, and where is situ- 
ated Prusias,^ formerly called Cius. Philip, the son of Dt- 
metrius, and father of Perseus, gave it to Prusias, son of 
Zelas, 'who had assisted liini in destrovinjr )>oth this and 
Myrleia,^ a neighbouring city, and also situated near Prusa. 
He rebuilt them from their ruins, and called the city Cius 
Prusias, after his own name, and Myrleia he called Apameia, 
after that of his wife. This is the Prusias who received 
Hannibal, (who took refuge with him hither after the de- 
feat of Antiochus,) and retired from Phrygia^ on the Hel- 
lespont^ according to agreement with the Attalici.^ This 
country was formerly called Lesser Phrygia, but by the Atta- 
lici Fhrygia Epictetus.' Above Prusias is a mountain which 
18 called Arganthonius.^^ Here is the scene of the fable of 
Hylasy one of th% companions of Hercules in the ship Argo^ 
who, having disembarked in order to obtain water for the 
vessel, was carried away by nymphs. Cius, as the story 
goes, was a friend and companion of Hercules ; on his return 
from Colchis, he settled there and founded the city which 
bears his name. At the present time a fesuv al called Orei- 

' B. vii. c. vi. § 2* ^ G. of Ismid. * Ismid or li^kimid. 

* B. of Gemlik. * Brusa. • MTulania. 

' Livy, xxxviii. 39. ^ The kinpa of Pprp^amiis. • The Acquired. 
^ The ridge of Katerlu Dagh and Samauiu Dagh. 
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basia, is celebrated by the Prusienses, who wander al)nut the 
mountains and woods, a rebel rout» caUing on Hjlad by oame, 
as though in search of him. 

The Prusienses having shown a friendly disposition towards 
the Romans in their administration of public affairs, obtained 
their freedom. Bat the Apamies were obliged to admit a 
Boman colony. 

Prusa, situated below the Mysian Olympus, on the borders 
of the Phrygians and the Mjsiaos^ is a weU-govemed dty ; 
it was founded by Cyrus,^ who made war against Crcesos. 

4. It is ^fficult to define the boondaries of the Bithynians» 
!My^ians, Phrygians^ of the Doliones about Cyzicus» and of the 
Mygdones and Ttoes ; it is generally admitted that each of 
these tribcis ought to be placed apart horn the other. A pro- 
verbial saying is applied to the Phrygians and Mysians, 

** The boundaries of the Mysi and Phryges are apart from one another," 
but it is difficult to define them respectively. The reason is 
this ; strangers who came into the country were soldiers and 
barbarians ; they had no fixed settlement in the country of 
which they obtained possession, but were, for the most part, 
wanderers, expelling others from their territory, and being ex- 
pelled themselves. All these nations might be supposed to be 
Thracians, because Thracians occupy the country on the other 
side, and because they do not differ much from one another. 

6. But as far as we are able to conjecture^ we may pUuse 
Mysia between Bithynia and the mouth of the iEsepus^ con- 
tiguous to the sea, and nearly along the whole of Olympus. 
Around it, in the interior, is the £pictetns» nowhere reaching 
the sea, and extending as far as the eastern parts of the Asca- 
nian lake and district for both bear the same name. Part of 
this territory was Phrygian, and part Mysian s the Phrygian 
was further distant from Troy ; and so wi^ must understand 
the words of the poet^, when he says, 

" Fhorcys, and the god-like Ascanius, were the leaders of the Phryges 
far from ABcania," 

that is, the Phrj;^n;in Ascania ; for the other, the Mjsian 
Ascariia. w as nearer to the present iSicaea, which he mentions, 
when he says, 

^ In the text, Prasias. The tnmdatlon follows flie suggestion of 

Kramer. 
« XL ii. 862. 
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** Palmys, Ascanius, and Mon's, sons of Hippotion, the leafier of the 
Mysi, fighling in clobe combat, who came fiom the i'ertiiu auii of Ascauia^ 
as auxiiiaries."* 

It is not then hurprising that he should speak of an Asca- 
n'm^, A leader of the Phrygians, who came from Ascauia, and 
of an Ascanius, a leader of the Mysians, coming also from 
Ascauia, for there is much repetition of names derived from 
rivers, lakes, and places. 

6. The poet himself assigns the TF.scpus as the boundary of 
the Mysians, for aftt r having described the country above 
Ilium, and lying along the foot of the mountains subject to 
jEneas, and which he calls Dardania, he places next towards 
the north Ljcia, which was suhject to PandaruBy and where 
Zeleia^ was situated ; he Bttja, 

** They who inhabited Zele!a» at the veiy foot of Ida, Aphneti Trojans, 
who drink of Che dark ■tream of iEaepiis ; 

below Zeleia, towards the sea, on this side of ^sepus, lies the 
plain of Adrasteia, and Tereia, Pitya, and in general the pre- 
sent district of Cyzicene near Friapus,^ which he afterwards 
describes. He then returns again to the parts towards the east, 
and to those lying above, by which he shows that he con- 
sidered i\w country as far as the JEsepna the northern and 
eastern boundary of the Troad. Next to the Troad are My* 
sia and Olympus.^ Ancient tradition then suggests some 
such disposition of these nations. But the present changes 
have produced many differences in consequence of the con- 
tinual succession of governors of the country, who confound- 
ed together people and districts, and separated othm. The 
Phrygians and Mjsians were masters of the eoimtrj after the 
capture of Troy ; afterwards the Lydians ; then the JSolians 
and lonians ; next, the Persians and Macedonians ; lastly, the 
Romans^ under whbee govenunent most of the tribes have lost 
e^en their languages and names, in consequence of a new 
partition of the country having been made. It will be proper - 
to take this into consideration when we describe its present 
atatey at the same time showing a due regard to antiquity. 

7. In ihb inland parts of Bithynia is Bithynimn,® situated 
above Tieium,^ and to which belongs the country about Salon, 

1 I!, xm. 792. * Ssrakoi. * Il.ii.824. 

* Kaiabogha. * Keschisrh-Dagh. 

i» * Claudiopoib, now Boil. ' Tiiyos. 
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affording the best pasturage for cat fie, whence eoines tlie cheese 
of Salon. NicaaJ the capital of Bithynia, is situated on the 
Ascanian hike. It is surrounded by a very large and very 
fertile plain, which in the summer is not very healthy. Its 
first founder was Antigonus, the son of Philip, who called it 
Anligonia. It was then rebuilt by Lysimachus, who changed 
its name to that of his wife Nicaea. She was the daughter of 
Antipater. The city is situated in a plain. Its shape ia 
quadrangular, eleven stadia in circuit. It has four gates. Its 
streets are divided at right angles^ so that the four gates may 
be seen from a single stone^ set up in the middle of the Gym- 
nasium. A little above the Ascanian lake is Otroea, a small 
town situated just on the borders of Bithynia towards the east. 
It is conjectured that Otroea was so called from Otreus. 

8. That Bithynia was a colony of the Mysians^ first Scylax 
of Caryanda will testify, who says that Phrygians and My- 
sians dwell around the Ascanian lake. The next witness is 
Dionysius, who composed a work on "the foundation of cities." 
He says that the straits at Chalcedoii, and Byzantium, which 
are now called the Thracian, were formerly called the Mysian 
Bosporus. Some person miglit allege this as a proof that the 
Mysians were Thracians ; and Eupiiorio says, 

" by the waters of the Myaian Ascanitts 
and thus also Alexander the ^tolian, 

** who have their dwellings near the Ascanian waters, on the margin of the 
Ascanian lake, where Dolion dwelt, the son of Silenus and of Melia/* 

These authors testify the same thing, because the Ascanian 
lake is found in no other siuation but this. 

9* Men distinguished for their learning, natives of Bithynia, 
were Xenocrates the philosopher, Dionysius the dialectician, 
Hipparchus, Theodosius and his sons the mathematicians, 
Cleophanes the rhetorician of Myrleia, and Asdepiades the 
I^ysidan of Prusa.' 

' Isnik. The Turkish name is a contraction of fi'c '^lieaiav. Isniir, 
Smyrna, is a contraction of itg Xfivpi'tjVf Istamboi, Coustantmopie, ot etc 
ri?v TToXiVf Stanco, Cos, of ii'c ttjv Kw. 

* Xenocrates, one of the most distinin^hed disciples of Plato, was of 

Chalcedon. Dionysius the dialectician is probably the same as Dionysias 

of Heracloia. who abandoned the Stoics to j in the sect of Epicurus. 
Hipparchus, the first and ji^realnstof Greek astronomers, (b. c. 160 — 145,) 
was of Niccea. So also was Diophanes* quoted by Varro and GolumeUa, ^ 
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10. To the south of the Bithjnians are the Mjsians about 
Oiyiijpusj (wliom some writers call Bithyni Olympefti, and 
others Hellespuniii) and Phrygiaupon the I Irllcsjtont. To the 
south of the Vnp]il?i<:oniaiis are the Galatiaus, and still fn!*ther 
tothesouihot boiii these nations are the Greater Phrygia, 
and Lycaonia, extending as far as the Cilician and Pisidian 
Taurus. But since the parts continuous with Paphlagonia ad- 
join Pontus, Cappadocia, and the nations which we have just 
described, it may be proper first to give an account of the 
parts in the neighbourhood of these nationSiand then proceed 
to a description of the places next in order. 



CHAPTER V. 

1. To the south of the Paphlagonians are the Galatians, of 
whom there are three tribes ; two of them, the Trocmi and 
the Tolistobogiiy have their names from their chiefs ; the third, 
the Tectosages^ from the tribe of that name in Celtica. The 
Galatians took possession of this country after wandenng about 
for a long period, and overrunning the country subject to the 
Attalic and the Bithynian kings, until they received by a 
voluntary cession the present Gratia, or Gallo-Grscia, as it is 
called. Leonnorins seems to have becm the chief leader of these 
people when they passed over into Asia. There were three 
nations that spoke the same language, and in no respect differ- 
ed from one another. Each of them was divided into four 
portions called tetrarchie-, and had its o^vn tetrarch, its own 
judge, and one superintendent of the army, all of whom were 
under the control of the tetrarch, and two subordinate super- 

as the abbrariator of the twenty books on Agriculture by Mago, in the 
Punic language. Suidas speaks of Theodosins, a distinguished mathe* 

matician, "who, accordirip: to Yossius, may be here moant. A treatiso of his 
** on Sphrrics*' still exists, and was printed in Paris in 1558. Of Cieo- 
piiaaca of Myrieia little is known. Strabo mentions also a grammarian, 
Asclepiftdes of Bfyrleia, in b. iii. c. vr, § 19. To these great names may be 
added as of Bithynian origin, but subsequent to the time of Strabo, Dion 
Chr\sos(om, one of the most eminent among Greek rhetoricians and 
sophists; he was bom at Nicomedia, and died ahout a. n. 117. Arrian, 
the author of '* India/* and tho " Anabanis " (the Asiatic expedition) '* of 
Alexander,*' was also born ai N icomedia towards the end ol a. d. 100. 
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intendents of the army. The Council of the twelve Tetrarchs 
consisted of three hundred persons, who assembled at a jjlace 
called the Dryneraetum.^ The council determined causes rela- 
tive to murder, the others were decitltd hy the tetrarchs and 
the judges. Such, anciently, was the political constitution of 
Galatia ; but, in our time, the government was in the bands of 
three ( hiet's, then of two, and at last it was administered by 
Deiotiirus, who was succeeded by Amyntas. At present, the 
Romans possess this as well as all the country which was sub- 
ject to Amyntas, and have reduced it into one province. 

2. The Trocmi occupy the parts near Pontas and C&ppa- 
docia^ ^hich are the beat which the Galatians possess. They 
have three walled fortresses^ Tavium, a mart for the people in 
that quarter, where there is a colossal statue of J upiter in brassy 
and a grove, which is used as a place of refuge ; Mithridatium, 
which Pompey gave to Bogodiatarusy (Deiotarus?) having 
separated it from the kingdom of Pontas ; and thirdly, DanalB» 
where Pompey, when he was about to leave the country to 
celebrate his triumph, met Lucullus and ddivered over to him 
as his successor the command of the war. 

This is the country which the Trocmi possess. 

The Tectosages occupy the parts towards the greater 
Phrygia near Pessinus,* and the Orcaorci. They had the 
fortress Ancyra,^ of the same name as the small Phrygiau 
city towards Lydia near Blaudus.^ The Tolistobogii border 
upon the Bithynians, and Phrvgia Epictetus, as it is called. 
They possess tlie fortresses Blue i urn, (Luceium,) which was the 
royal seat ol' Deiotarus, and Peiuiu, which was his treasure -hold. 

3. Pessinus is the largest mart of any in that quarter. It 
contains a temple of the Mother of the Gods, held in the 
highest veneration. The goddess is called Agdistis. The 
priests andently were a sort of sovereigns, and derived a lai^e 
revenue from their office. At present their consequence is 
much diminisbed, but the mart still subsists. The sacred 
enclosure was adorned with fitting magnificence by the AttttHe 
kings^'^ with a temple, and porticos of marble. The Bomaas 

» Probably a grove. 

* Bala Hissar, to the south of Siwri*Hi8Mur; between these two ^eoes 

is Mi. Dindymus, Gunescth-Dagh. 

* On the west of the lake Simau. * Suleimauli. 

* The kingb ui i^eigamus. & 
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gave importance to the temple by sending for the statue of the 
goddess irom thence according to the oracle of the Sibyl^ as 
they bad sent for that of Asclepius from Epidauriis. 

The mountain Ditidymus is situated above the city; from 
Dindymus comes Dindymene, as from Cybela, Cybele. Near 
it runs the river Sangarius, and on its banks are the ancient 
dwellings of the Phrygians^ of Midas, and of Gordius before 
his time, and of some otherSi which do not preserve the 
vestiges of cities, but are villages a little larger than the rest. 
Such is Grordium,^ and Gorbeus (Gordeus), the royal seat 
of Castor, son of Saocondarius, (Saocondarus ?) in which he 
was put to death by his father-in-law, Deiotarus^ who there 
also murdered his own daaghter. Deiotarus razed the fortress, 
and destroyed the greater part of the settlement 

4. Next to Galatia towards the south is the lake Tatta,' 
lying parallel to that pari of the Greater Cappadocia which 
is near the Morimeni. It belongs to the Grreater Phrygia, as 
well as the country continuous with this, and extending as 
far as the Taurus, and of which Amyntas possessed the Lfieat- 
est part. Tatta is a natural salt-pan. The water so readily 
makes a deposit around everything immersed in it, that upon 
letting down wreatlis formed of rope, chaplets of salt are drawn 
up. If birds touch the surface of the water with their wings, 
they immediately Aill down in consequence of the concretion 
of the salt upon them, and are thus taken. 



CHAPTER VL 

L Such is the description of Tatta. The places aromid 
Orcaorci, Pitnisus and the mountainous plains of Ljcaonia, 
are oold and bare, affording pasture only for wild asses ; there 
is a great scarcitj of water, but wherever it is found the wells 
are very deep^ as at Soatra, where it is even sold. Soatra is • 
a village dty near Garsabora (Garsaura?). Although the 
country is ill supplied with water, it is surprisingly well 
adapted for feeding sheep, but the wool is coarse. Some 
persons have acquired very great wealth by these flocks alone. 
Amyntas had above three hundred flocks of sheep in these 

* Juliopolis. • Tuz-TbclioUi. 

VOL. U. T 
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parts. In this district there are two lakes, the greater Coralis, 
the smaller Trogitis. Somewhere here is Iconium,^ a small 
town, well tuilt, about which is a more fertile tract of land 
than the pastures for the wild asses before mentioned. Polemo 
possessed this place. 

Here the Taurus approaches this country, separating Cap- 
padocui and Lycaonia from Cilicia Tracheia. It is the bound- 
ary of the Lycaonians and Cappadocians, between Coropassus, 
a village of the Lycaouians, and Garcathyra (Garsaura), a 
small town of the Cappadocians. The distance between these 
fortressess is about 120 stadia. 

2. To Lycaonia belongs Isauric% near the TanriiSy in which 
are the Isaura, two villages of the same name, one of which is 
aurnamed Pal^ea, or the Old, the other [the New], the latter is 
well fortified.^ There were many other villages dependent 
fipon these. They are all of them, however, the dwellings of 
robbers. They occasioned much trouble to the Bomans, and 
to Fublias Servilitw, aurnamed IsaaricuB, with whom I was 
acquainted ; he Bubjeeted these places to the Romans^ and 
destroyed also many of the strong-holds of the piratesf, situated 
upon the sea. ' 

3. Derbe,' the royal seat of the tyrant Antipater, snmamed 
Derbaetes, is on the side of the Isaurian territory close upon 
Cappadocia. Laranda"^ also belonged to Antipater. In my 
time Amyntas attacked and killed Antipater DeiUetes, and 
got possession of the Isaura and of Derbe. The Romans 
gave him the Isaura where he built a palace for "himself, after 
having destroyed Isauria Palsea fthe Old). He began to build 
in the same place a new wall, but before its completion he was 
killed by the Cilicians in an ambuscade, when invading the 
country of the Homonadeis. 

4. For being in possession of Antiocheia near Pisidia, and 
the country as far as Apollonias^^ near Apameia Cibotus,^ some 
parts of the Paroreia, and Lycaonia» he attempted to exter* 
minate the Citicians and Pisidians, who descended from the 
Taurus and overran this district, which belonged to the 
Phrygians and Cilicians (Lycaonians). He razed also many 

m, 

' Konia. * Meineke*3 correction. 

' Its position is uncertain, probably Divle, to the S. of the Lake Ak-Gol. 
See SmitAt art. Derbe. 
* Caraman. • TschoUAbud. * Aphiom Kara Hisiar. 
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fortresses, which before this time were considered impregna- 
ble, among which was Cremna, but he did not attempt to take 
by storm Sandalium^ situated between Cremna and Saga- 
lassus. 

5. Cremna is occupied by a "Roman colony, 

Sagalassus is under the command of the same Roman go- 
vernor, to whom all the kingdom of Amyntas is subject. It 
is distant from Apameia a day's journey, having a descent of 
nearly 30 stadia from the fortress. It has tke name also of 
SelgesBos. It was taken by Alexander. 

Amyntas made himself master of Cremna and passed into 
the country of the Homonadeis, who were supposed to be the 
most difficult to reduce of all the tribes. He hnd already got 
into his power most of their 8trong-hoId% and had killed the 
tyrant Mmseli^ when he was taken prisoner by an artifice of 
the wife of the tyrant^ whom he had killed, and was pat to 
death by the people. Cyrinius (Quirinusy reduced them by 
iismiine and took foar thousand men prisoners, whom he settled 
as inhabitants in the neighbouring cities^ bat he left no per- 
son in the country in the prime of life. 

Among the heights of Taurus, and in the midst of rocks 
and precipices for the most part inaccessible, is a hollow and 
fertile plain divided into several valleys. The luhabilants 
cultivate this plain, but live among the overhanging heights 
of the mountains, or in caves. They are for the most part 
armed, and accustomed to make incursions into the country of 
otiier tribes, their own being protected by mountains, which 
serve as a walL 



CHAPTER YII. 

1. Contiguous to these, among other tribes of the Pisidians, 
aie the Selgeis, the most considerai)le tribe of the nation. 

The greater part of the Pisidians occupy the summits of 
Taurus, but some tribes situated above Side^ and Aspen- 

* Sulpitius Quirinufl. The Cyrenius ''goveraor of Syria "in St. Luke. 

Tacitii'^ (Ann. B. iii. c. 48) speaks of his expedition nc^ainst the Ho- 
Tunnadoi^, and Josephusof hiB arrival in S]rnA» where he was sent with 
Coponius by Augustus. 

* Eske-Adatia. 
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dus,* which are Pamphylian cities, occupy heights, all of wlik b. 
arc planted witli ulives. The parts above these, a mountain- 
ous country, are occupied by the CatenncDses, who border upon 
the Selgeis and the liomonadeis. The Sagalasseis occupy 
the parts witliin the Taurus towards Milyas. 

2. Arteiiiidorus says that Selge, Sagalassus, Petnelissus, 
Adada, Tynihrias, Cremna, Pityassus, (Tityassus?) Amblada, 
Anabnra, Sinda, Aarassus, Tarbassus, Termessns, are cities of 
the Pisidians. Of these some are entirely among the moun- 
tains, others extend on each side even as far as the country at 
the foot of the mountains^ and reach to Pampbylia and Milyas, 
and border on Phrygians^ Lydians, and Carians, all of whom 
are disposed to peaoe^ altiiough situated to the north.^ 

The P&mphylians, who partake much of the oharacter of 
the GUician nation, do not altogether abstain from predatory 
enterprises, nor permit the people on the confines to live in 
peace, although they occupy the southern parts of the country 
at the foot of Taurus. 

On the confines of Phrygia and Caria, are TabsD,^ Sinda, 
and Amblada, whence is procured the Amblada wine, which 
is used in diet prescribed for the sick. 

3. All the rest of the mountain tribes of the Pisidians 
whom I liave spoken of are divided into states governed by 
tyrants, and follow like the Cilicians a predatory mode of 
life. It is said that anciently some of the Leleges, a wander- 
ing people, were intermixed with them, and from the similar- 
ity of their habits and manners settled there. 

Selge ^ had the rank of a city from the first when founded by 
the Lacedemonians, but at a still earlier period by Calchas. 
Latterly it has maintained its condition and flourished in con- 
sequence of its excellent constitution and government, so that 
at one time it had a population of 20,000 persons. The place 
deserves admiration from the advantages which nature has 
bestowed upon it. Among the summits of Taurus is a very 
fertile tract capable of maintaining many thousand inhabit- 
ants. Many spots produce the olive and excellent vines, and 
afford abundant pasture for animals of all kinds. Above and 

^ Balkesi. 

' To the north of the chain of Taurus which commenced at the pro* 
moDtory Trogilium opposite Samoa. 
• Xabas. * Surk. 
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all around are forests containing trees of Tarions sorts. The 
styrax is found here in great abundance, a tree not large but 
straight in its growth. Javelins, similar to those of the 
oomel tree, are made of the wood of this tree. There is bred 
in the trunk of the styrax tree, a worm, which eats through 
the timber to the surface, and throws out raspings like bran, or 
saw-dust, a heap of which is collected at the root. After- 
wards a liquid distils which readily concretes into a mass 
like gum. A part of this liquid descends upon and mixes 
with the raspings at the root of the tree, and with earth ; a 
portion of it acquires consistence on the surface of the mass, 
and remains pure. That portion which flows alon<^ the sur- 
face of the trunk of the tree, and concretes, is also pure. A 
mixture is made of the impure part, which is a combination of 
wood-dust and earth ; this has more odour than the pure styrax, 
but is inferior to it in its other properties. This is not com- 
monly known. It is used for incense in large quantities bj 
superstitious worshippers of the gods. 

The Selgic iris ^ also, and the unguent which is made from 
it, are in great esteem. There are few approaches about the 
city, and the mountainous country of the Selgeis> which 
abounds with precipices and ravines, formed among other 
riTers by the Eurymedon^ and the Cestrus,' which de- 
scend from the Sdgie mountains, and discharge themselves 
into the Famphylian Sea. There are bridges on the roads. 
From the strength and security of their position the Sel- 
geis were never at any time, nor on any single occasion, sub- 
ject to any other people, but enjoyed unmolested the produce 
of their country, vvitli the exceptiuii of that part situated be- 
low them in Pamphylia, and that within the Taurus, for which 
they were carrying on a continual warfare with the kings. 

Their position with respect to the Romans was that they 
possessed this tract on certain conditions. They sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander and offered to receive his commands in the 
character of friends, but at present they are altogether subject 
to the Romans, and are included in what was formerly the 
kingdom of Amyntas. 

' PUny^ b. XV. c. 7, and b. xiL c. 4. * Kopru-Su. 

* Ak-Su. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

1. The people called Mysians, and Phrygians, who hve 
around the so-called Mysian Olympus, border upon the Bi- 

thynian^ to tlie south. Each of these nations is divided into 
two parts. One is called the Greater Phrjgia, of which 
Midas was king. Apart of it was occupied by the Galatians. 
The other is the Lesser, or Phrypria on the Hellespont, or 
Phrygia around Olympus, and is also called Epictetus. 

Mysia is also divided into two parts ; Olympic Mysia, 
which is continuous with Bithynia. and with the ICjiietetus, 
(which, Artemidorus says, was inhabited by the Mysians be- 
yond the Danube,) and the part around the Caicus,^ and the 
Pergamene^ as far as Teuthrania, and the mouths of the river. 

2. This country, however, as we have frequently observed, 
has undergone so many changes, that it is uncertain whether 
the district around Sipjlus,^ which the ancients called Phrygia^ 
were a part of the Greater or the Lesser Phrygia, from whence 
Tantalus, Pdiops^ and Niobe were called Pluyglans. What- 
ever tiie explanation may be, the change is certain. For Per* 
gamene and Elaitis^^ through which country the Caicus passes, 
and empties itself into the sea, and Teuthrania, situated be* 
tween these two districts, where Teuthras lived, and Tele- 
phus was brought up, lies between the Hellespont, and the 
country about Sipylus, and Magnesia, which is at the foot of 
the mountain, so that, as i have said, it is diliicult 

** To assign the confines of the Mysiims and Phrygea.** — 

8. The Lydians also, and the Ma&ones, whom Homer calls 
Meones, are in some way confounded with these people 
and with one another; some authors say that they are the 
same, others that they are di£Eerent, nations. Add to this thai 
some writers regard the Mysians as Thracians, others as Ly- 
dians, according to an ancient tradition, which has been pre- 
served by Xanthus tibe Lydian, and by Menecrates of EIm, 
who assign as the origin of the name Mysians^ that the 
Lydians call the beech^tree (Oxya) Mysos, which grows in 
great abundance near Olympus, where it is said deci- 
mated persons* were exposed, wliose descendants are tlio 

* Bakyr-Tschai. ' The district around Bergama. * Sipuii-Dagh. 

* The district between Bergama and tlie sea. 

* Protheiis, who had led iiiG Magnetes to Troy, upon his return from 
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later Mysians^ and received their appellation from the Mjsps, 
or beech-tree growing in that country. The language also is 
an evidence of tliis. It ia a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian 
word8» for they lived some time in the neighbourhood of 
Olympus. But when the Phrygians passed over from Thrace^ 
and pot to death the chief of Troy and of the country near 
ity they settled here» but the Mysians established themiBelTes 
above the sources of the Gaicus near Lydia. 

4. The confusion which has existed among the nations in 
this district, and even the fertility of the country within the 
llalys, particularly near the sea, have contributed to the in- 
vention of fables of this sort. The richness of the country 
provoked attacks, from various quarters, and at all times, of 
tribes who came from the opposite coast, or neighbouring 
people contended with one another for the possession of it. 
Inroads and micrrations took pkce chieiiy al)Out the period 
of the Trojan war, and subsequently to that time, Barbarians 
as well as Greeks showing an eagerness to get possession of 
the territory of other nations. This disposition^ however, 
showed itself before the lime of the Trojan war ; for there 
existed then tribes of Pelasgi, Caacones, and Leleges, who are 
said to have wandered, anciently, over various parts of Europe. 
The poet represents them as assisting the Trcgans^ but not as 
coming from the opposite coast. The accounts respecting the 
Phrygians and the Mysians are more ancient than the Trojan 
times. 

Two tribes bearing the name of Lycians, lead ns to suppose 
that they are the same race ; either the Trojan Lycians sent 

colonies to the Carians, or the Carian Lycians to the Trojans. 
Perhaps the same may be the case with the Cilicians, for they 
also are divided into two tribes ; but we have not the same 
evidence that the present Cilicians existed before the Trojan 
times. Telephus may be supposed to have come with his 
mother from Arcadia ; by her marrinc?e with T( lUhras, ("svho 
had received them as his guests^) Telephus was admitted into the 

that expedition, and in rnTu plinnce with a vow which he had made to 
Apollo, selected every temli man and sent them to the temple at Delphi. 
These Magnetes, for some reason, abandoned the temple and embarked 
for Crete; firom thence they passed into Asia, accompanied by some 
Cfetans, and founded Magnesia near the Mseander. B. xiy. c. L { 11. 
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family of Teuthras, was reputed to be iiis son, and succeeded 
to the kingdom of the Mysians. 

5. " The Caiians, who were formerly islanders, and Le- 
leges," it is said, ** settled on the continent with the assistance 
of the Cretans. They built Miletus, of which the founder was 
Sarpedon from Miletus in Crete. They settled the colony 
of l?ennikB in the present Lycia, but, according to Herodotus,' 
these people were a colony from Crete under the conduct of 
Sarpedon, brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus, who gaye the 
name of Termil» to the people formerly called MilyaB^ and 
stitt more anciently Solymi ; when, however, Lycus the son of 
Pandion arrived, he called them Lydi after lus own name.** 
This account shows that the Solymi and Lydans were the 
same people, but the poet distinguishes them. He represents 
Belleiophon setting out from Lycia^ and 

" fighting with the renowned Soljrmi.** • 
He says Peisander (Isander ?), his soo, Mars 

" slew when fighting with the Solymi,'** 

and speaks of Sarpedon as a native of Lycia. 

6. That the common prize, proposed to be obtained by the 
conquerors, was the ferUle country which I am describing, is 
confirmed by many circumstances which happened both be- 
fore and after the Trojan times. When even the Amacons 
yentnred to invade it, Priam and Bellerophon are said to have 
undertaken an expedition against these women. Anciently 
there were cities which bore the names of the Amazonp. la 
the Ilian plain there is a hill 

" which men call Batieia, but the immortally tlie tomb of die bomidinf^ 
(iroXvmeap^fUMo) Myrina," 

who, according to historians^ was one of the Amasons, and 

they found this conjecture on the epithet, for horses are said 

to be evcTk-apdiioi on account of their speed ; and she was called 
TroXvrrf^apdf^oQ irom the rapidity with which she drove tlie 
chariot. Myrina therefore, the place, was named after the 
Amazon. In the same manner the neighbouring islands 
were invaded on account of their fertility ; amonfir which were 
Rhodes and Cos. That they were inhabited before the Tro- 
jan times clearly appears from the testimony of Homer.* 

» Herod, i. 173 ; vii. 92. « II. vi. 184. » IL tL 204. 

* II. Yi. 199. * 11. ii. 655, 677. 
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7. After the Trqjan times, the migrations of Greeks and 
of Trercs, the iDroads of Cimmerians and Lydians, after* 
wards of Persians and Macedonians, and lastly of Gala- 
tians, threw everything into confusion. An obscuritj arose 
not from these changes only, but from the disagreement be- 
tween authors in their narration of the same evCTts, and in 
their description of the same persons ; for they called Trojans 
Phrygians, like the IVagic poets ; and Lycians CarianSi and 
similarly in other instances* The Trojans who^ from a small 
beginning, increased so much in power that they became kings 
of kings, furnished a motive to the poet and his interpret- 
ers, for determining what country ought to be called Troy. 
For the poet calls by the common name of Trojans all their 
auxiliaries, as he calls their enemies Danai and Achsei. But 
certainly we should not give the name ui' Troy to Faphla- 
gonia, or to Caria, or to Lycia, which borders upon it. I 
mean when the poet says, 

" the Trojans advanced with the clashing of armour and shottU»'* * 

and where he speaks of their enemies^ 

''hnt the Acbni advanced filently, breathing forth ivarUke ardour/" 

and thus frequently in other passages. 

We mubt endeavour, however, to distinguish as far as we are 
able one nation from another, notwithstanding this uncer- 
tainty. If anything relative to ancient history escapes my 
notice, it must be pardoned, for this is not the province of 
the geographer; my concern is with the present state of 
people and places. 

8. There are two mountains situated above the Propontis, 
the Mysian Oljrmpus* and Ida.^ At the foot of Olympus is 
Bithjnia, and, contignons to the mountain, between Ida and 
the sea, is Troy. 

We shall afterwards speak of Troy, and .of the places con- 
tinuous with it on the south. At present we shall give an 
account of the places about Olympus^ and of the adjoining 
country as far as the Taurus, and parallel to the parts which 
we haye previously described. 

The country lying around Olympus is not well^nhabited. 
On its heights are immense forests and strongholds, well adapt- 

1 II iu. 2. ' IK iii. 8. • Keidiisch Dagb. 

« K.as'Dash. 
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ed for the protection of robbers, who^ being able to maintain 
themselves there for any length of time^ often set themselves 
np as tyrants^ as Cleon a captain of a band of robbers did in. 
mj recoQection* 

9. Cleon was a native of the yiUi^ Grordiom, which he 
afterwards enlarged, and erected into a citj, giving it the 
name of Jnliopolis. His first retreat and head-quarters was 
a place called Calljdiam, one of the strongest holds. He was 
of service to Antony in attacking the soldiers who collected 
money for Labienus, at the time that the latter occupied Asia, 
and thus hindered the preparations which he was making for 
his defence. In the Actian war he separated himself from 
Antony and attached himself to the generals of Caesar; he 

4 was rewarded above his dp«=!f^rts, for in additiun to what he re- 
ceived from Antony he obtained power irom Caesar, and ex- 
changed the character of a freebooter for tltat of a petty 
prince. He was priest of Jupiter Abrettenus, the Mysian 
god, and a portion of the Morena was subject to him, which, 
like Abrettena, is IVIysian. He finally obtained the priest- 
hood of Comana in Pontus, and went to take possession of it, 
but died within a month after his arrival. He was carried 
off hj an acute disease, occasioned either by excessive repletion, 
or, according to the account of those employed about the 
temple, inflicted by the anger of the goddess. The story is 
this. Within the circuit of the sacred enclosure is the dwelUhg 
of the priest and priestess. Besides other sacred observances 
relative to the temple, the purity of this enclosure is an 
especial object of vigilance, by abstinence from eating swine's 
flesh. The whole city, indeed, is bound to abstain from this 
food, and swine are not permitted to enter it. Cleon. however, 
immediately upon his arrival displayed his lawless disposition 
and character by violating this custom, as if he had come 
there not as a priest, but a polluter of sacred things. 

10. The description of Olympus is as follows. Around 
it, to the north, live Bithynians, Mygdonians, and Doli- 
ones ; the rest is occupied by Mysians and Epicteti. The 
tribes aboist Cyzicus * from JEsepus^ as far as Rhyndncus^ and 
the lake Dascylitis,^ are called for the most part Doliones; 
those next to the Doliones, and extending as far as the terri« 
tory of the Myrleani,^ are called Mygdones. Above the 
> Af taki. * Satal-ders t • Hualitsch-Tachat « laskUi. • Mudaaia. 
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Da8<^litis are two large lakes, the Apolloniatis,^ and the Mile- 
topolitis.* Near the Dascjlitis is the city Dasqrlinm, and on 
the MiletopolitiBi MlletopoUs. Near a third lake is Apollonia 
on the Rhjndacus, as it is called. Most of these places belong 
at present to the Gjrziceni. 

1 1. Cyzicos is an island* in the Firopontis, joined to the con- 
tinent by two bridges. It is exceedingly fertile. It is about 
500 stadia in circumference. There is a city of the same 
name near tlte bridoreg, with two close harbours, and more 
than two hundred ducks ior vessels. One part of the city is 
in a plain, the other near the moimtEiin which is called 
Arcton-oros (or Bear-mountain). Above this is another 
mountain, the Dindymus, with one peak, having on it a temple 
founded by the Argonauts in honour of Dindymene, mother of , • 
the prod^^. This city rivals In size, beauty, ruid in the ex- 
cellent administration of atfairs, both in peace and war, the 
cities wliich hold the first rank in Asia. It appears to be 
embellished in a manner similar to Rhodes, Massalia,^ and 
ancient Carthage* I omit many details. There are three 
architects, to whom is intrusted the care of the public edifices 
and engines* The city has also three store-houses, one for 
armsy one for engines^ and one for com. The Chalcidic earth 
mixed with the com prevents it from spoiling. The ntility 
of preserving it in this manner was proved in the Mithridatic 
war. The king attacked the city unexpectedly with an army of 
150,000 men and a large body of cavalry, and made himself 
master of the opposite hill, which is called the hill of Adras- 
teia, and of the suburb. He afterwards transferred his camp ^ 
to the neck of land above the city, blockaded it by land, and 
attacked it by sea witli four hundred ships. The Cyziceni 
resisted all these attempts, and were even nearly capturing 
the king in a subterraneous passage, by workinp^ a counter- 
mine. He was, however, apprized of it, and escaped by re- 
treating in time out of the excavation. LucuUus, the Roman 
general, was able, though late, to send succours into the city 
by night. Famine also came to the aid of the Cyziceni by 
spreading among this large army. The king did not foresee 
thisy and after losing great numbers of his men went away. 

' Loubadi. * Manyas. 

* Aecording to Pliny, b. t. e. 3ft, it was united to Ihib mfttnland by 
Alezaader. * ManeUles. 
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The Romans respected the city, and to this present time it en- 
joys freedom. A large territory belongs to it, some part of 
which it has held from the earliest times ; the rest was a gift 
of the Romans. Of the Troad they possess the parts beyond 
the .£sepus, namely, those about Zeleiaandthe plain of Adras- 
teia ; a part of the lake Dascylitis belongs to them, the other pari 
belongs to the Byzantines. They also poesessalacge district near 
the Dolionis, and the Mygdonis, extending as far as the lake 
Miletopolitis, and the ApoUoniatis. Through these countries 
mns the river Bhyndacos, which has its source in the Azanitis. 
Having received from Mysia Abrettenoy among other rivers, 
the Macestus,^ which comes* from Ancyra' in the Abadtis, 
it empties itself into the Propontis at the island Besbicus.' 

In this island of the Cyziceni is the mountain Artace, well 
wooded, and in front of it lies a small island of the same name ; 
near it is the promontory Melas (or Black), as it is called, 
which is met with in coasting from Cyzicus to Priapus * 

12. To Phryi]^ian Epictetus belong the Azani, and the cities 
Nacoleia, Cotiaeium,* Midiaeium, Doryiaeum,^ and Cadi.^ Some 
persons assi^^n Cadi to Mysia. 

Mysia extends in the inland parts from Olympene to Perga- 
mene, and to the plain of Caicus, as it is called ; so that it lies 
between Ida and the Catacecaumene^ which some place in 
Mysia, others in Maeonia. 

13. Beyond the Epictetus to the south is the Greater Phry- 
gia, leaving on the l^t Peesinus, and the parts about Orcaord, 
and Lycaonia, and on the right Maeones, Lydians, and Carians. 
In the £pictettts are Phrygia Paroreia, and the country to- 

'wsrds Pisidia, and the parts about Amorium,^ Eumeneia,^ and 
Sjnnada.^^ Next are Apameia Gibotus,'^ and Laodiceia,*' the 
largest cities in Phrygia. Around them lie the towns [and 
places], Aphiodisias,^ Colossse^^^ Themisoniom,'^ Sanaus, 
Metropolis,^** Apollonias, and faather off than these^ Peltae, 
Tabeae, Eucarpia, and Lysias. 

14. The Paroreia^^ has a mountainous ridge extending from 
east to west. 'Beluw it on eitiier bide stretches a large plain, 

* Simau-Su. * Simaii-GoL • Imrali, or Kalo-UouiO* 

* Karnbogker. ^ Kiutahia. ^ Kski-Scheiir. 
' Gedis. * Hergan Kaleh. ' Ischekli. 

Afium-Karalussar. Dinear. " lorghan-Ladik. Geira. 
^ Dettroyad by an earthquake in Hie time of NeroL afterwanls Konoe. 
TewnL » BaUyk. » Sultan Dagh. 
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cities are situated near the ridge, on the north side, Philome- 
lium»^ on the south Antiocheia, surnamed Near Pisidia.^ 
The former lies entirely in the plain, the other is on a hill, 
and occupied by a Roman colony. This was founded by the 
M agnetes, who live near the Maeander. The Bomans liberated 
them from the dominion of the kings^ when they delivered up 
the rest of Asia within the Taurus to Eomenes. In this place 
was established a priesthood of Men Arc8BUs» having attached 
to it ft multitude of sacred attendants^ and tracts of sacred 
territory. It was abolished after the death of Amyntasby 
those who were sent to settle the succession to his kingdom. 

Synnada is not a large city. In front of it is a plain planted 
with olives, about 60 stadia in extent. Beyond is Docimia, a 
village, and the quLiny of the Synnadic marble. This is the 
name given to it by the Bomans, but the people of the country 
call it Docimite and Docimaean. At first the quarry produced 
small masses, but at present, through the extravagance of the 
Romans, pillars are obtained, consisting of a single stone and 
of p:reat size, approaching the alabastrite marble in variety 
oi' colours; nlthonirli the distant carriage of such heavy loads 
to the sea is difficult, yet both pillars and slabs of surprising 
magnitude and beauty are conveyed to Rome. 

15. Apameia is a large mart of Asia, properly so called, 
and second in rank to Ephesus,. for it is the common staple for 
merchandise brought from Italy and from Greece. It is 
built upon the mouth of the river Marsyas, which runs through 
the middle of it, and has its commencement aboTO the city ; 
being carried down to the suburb with a strong and precipit- 
ous current, it enters the Mseander,' which receives also an- 
other river, the Orgas, and traverses a level tract with a gentle 
and unruffled stream. Here the Maeander becomes a large 
river, and flows for some time through Phrygia; it then 
separates Caria and Lydia at the plain, as it is called, of the 
Maeander, running in a direction excessively tortuous, so that 
from the course of this river all Avindings are called Maeanders. 
Towards its termination it runs through the part of Caria 
occupied by the lonians ; the mouths by which it empties it- 
self are between Miletus and Priene.* It rises in a hill called 
CelsenaB, on which was a city of the same name. Antiochus 

' Ak Schehr. ' lalobatsch. > Mender Tschai. 

♦ Samson. 
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Soter transferred the inhabitants to the present Apameia, and 
called the city after his mother Apania, who was the daughter 
of Artabazus. She was given in marriage to Seleucus Nica- 
tor. Here is laid the scene of tlie fable of Olympus and 
Marsyas, and of the contest between Marsyas and Apollo. 
Above is situated a, lake^ on which grows a reed, which is 
suited to the mouth-pieces of pipes. From this lake^ itissaid^ 
spring the Marsyas and the Maeander. 

16. Laodiceia,^ formerly a small town, has increased in our 
lime^ and in that of our ancestors, although it received great 
injury when it was besieged by Mithridates Eupator ; the 
fertility however of the soil and the prosperity of some of its 
citizens have aggrandized it. First, Hiero embellished the city 
with many offerings^ and bequeathed to the people more than 
2000 talents ; then Zeno the rhetorician, and his son Folemo^ 
were an ornament and support to it ; the latter was thought 
by Antony, and afterwards by Augustus Caasar, worthy even 
of the raidc of king in consequence of his valiant and upright 
conduct 

The country around llaodiceia breeds excellent sheep, re- 
markable not only for the softness of their wool, in which they 
surpass the Milesian flocks, but For their dark or raven co- 
lour. The Laodiceans derive a large revenue from them, as 
the Golosseni do from their ^ocks^ of a colour of the same 
name. 

Here the Caprus and the Ly cus, a large river, enter the 
Maeander. From the Lycus, a considerable river, Laodiceia has 
the name of Laodiceia on the Lycus. Above the city is the 
mountain Cadmus, from which the Lycus issues, and another 
river of the same name as the mountain. The greater part of 
its course is under-ground ; it then emerges, and unites with 
other rivers, showing that the country abounds with caverns 
and is liable to earthquakes. For of all countries Laodi* 
ceia is very subject to earthquakes^ as also the neighbouring 
district Garura. 

17. Garura' is the boundary of Phrygia and Caria. It is 

^ The lake above Celaenae bore the name of Aulocrene or Pipe Foun- 
tain, probably from the reeds which grew there. Piiny» b* c* 29* 

• Urumluk. 

' The phice is idcnti^ed by the hoi springs about 12 mUes horn De- 

iiizii ur Jt'UicUcheli. 
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a Tillage, where there are inns for the reception of travellers^ 
and springs of boiling water^ some of which rise in the river 
Meander, and others on its banks. There is a story* that a 
pimp had lodgings in the inns for a great company of women, 
and that daring the night he and all the women were over- 
whelmed by an earthquake and disappeared. Nearly the 
whole of the country about the Maeander, as far as the inland 
parts, is subject to earthquakes, and is uuJei mined by fire and 
water. For all this cavernous condition of the country, be- 
ginning from the plains, extends to the Charonia ; it exists like- 
wise in Hierapolis, and in Achai aca in the district Nysceis, also 
in the pUiin of Magnesia, and in Myus. The soil is dry and 
easily i educed to powder, full of salts, and very inflammable. 
This perhaps is the reason why the course of the Moeander is 
winding, for the stream is diverted in many places from its 
direction, and brings down a great quantity of alluvial soil, 
some part of which it deposits in various places along the 
shoie^ and forcing the rest forwards occasions it to drift into 
the open sea. It has made, for example, Frieno, which was 
formerly upon the sea, an inland cily, by the deposition of 
banks of aQavial earth along an extent of 40 stadia. 

18. Phrygia Gataoecanmene, (or the Bnmt,) which is oc- 
CQpied by Lydians and Mysians, obtained this name from some- 
thing of the following kind. In Philadelphia,^ a city adjoining 
to it, even Uie walls of the honses are not safe, for nearly eveiy 
day they are shaken, and crevices appear. The inhabitants 
are constantly attentive to these accidents to which the ground 
is subject, and build with a view to their occurrence. 

Apameia amcHig other cities experienced, beiore the invasion 
of Miiliiidates, trequent earthquakes, and the king, on his 
arrival, when he saw the overthrow of the city, gave a hun- 
dred talents for its restoration. It is said that the !^ame thins: 
happened in the lime of Alexander; for this reason it is prob- 
able that Neptuno is worshipped there, althoui^h they are an 
inland people, and that it had the name of Celjenie from Celse- 
nus,'^ the son of Neptune, by Celaeno, one of the Danaides, or 
from the black colour of the stones, or from the blackness 
which is the effect of combustion. What is related of Sipylua 
and its overthrow is not to be regarded as a fable. For earth- 
quakes overthrew the present Magnesia, which is situated 

1 Ala Schehr. < The Black. 
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below that moantato, at the time that Sardia and other cele- 
brated cities in Tarious parts sustained great injury.^ The 
emperor^ gave a sum of money for their restoration, as for- 
merij his &ther had assisted the Tralliani on the occurrence of 
a similar calamity, when the gynin»dum and other parts of 
the city were destroyed ; in the same manner he had assisted 
also the Laodiceans. 

19. We niuot listen, however, to the ancient historians, and 
to the account of Xanthus, wlio composed a history of Lydian 
affairs ; he relates the changes wiiich bad frequently taken place 
in this country, — I have mentioned them in a former part of ray 
work. 3 Here is laid the scene of the fable of what befell Ty- 
phon ; here are placed the Arimi, and this country is said to be 
the Catacecaumene. Nor do historians hesitate to suppose, that 
the places between the ]MiBander and the Lydians are all of 
this nature, as well on account of the number of lakes and 
rivers, as the cayems^ which are to be found in many parts of 
the country. The waters of the lake between Laodiceia and 
Apameia, although like a se% emit a muddy smell, as if they 
had come through a subterraneous channel. It is said that 
actions are brought against the Msander for transferring land 
from one place to another by sweeping away the angles of the 
windings, and a fine is levied out of Uie toll, which is paid at 
the ferries. 

20. Between Laodiceia and Carura is a temple of 
Carus, which is held in great veneration. In our time there 
was a large Herophilian ^ school of medicine under the direc- 
tion of Zeuxis,^ and afterwards of Alexander Philalethes, as 
in the time of our ancestors there was, at Smyrna, a school oi 

* The number of citiea destroyed were twelve, and the catastrophe took 
place in tlic night. An inscription relating to this event is still preserved 
atNa])les. Tacit. Ann. B. ii. c. 47, Sucton.in V* Tiberii. 

^ l iberius, tlie adopted son of Augustus. 

* B. i. c. iii. § 4. 

* I^ierophilus, a celebrated physician, and contemporary of Erasistraius. 
He was one of the first founders of the medical school io Alexandria, and 
whose fame afterwards surpassed that of all others. He Uved in the 4th 

and drd centuries b. c. 

* Zeuxi^ was the author of a commentary' on HipporrRtes r it is now 
lost; even in the time of Galen, about a. d. 15U, it was raic. Alexander 
Philalethes, who succeeded Zeuxis, had as his pupil and probably suc- 
eessor Demosthenes Philalethes, who was the author of a treatise on iba 
eyes, which was still in existence in the 14th oentnxj. 
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the disciples of Erasistratus under the conduct of Hiceaius* 
At present there is nothing of this kind. 

21. The names of some Phrygian tribes, as the Berecjntes 
[and Cerbesii], are mentioned, which no longer exbt. And 
Alcman says, 

''He played the GerbeBian, a Phrygian «!r." 

They speak also of a Cerbesian pit which sends forth destruc- 
tive exhalations ; this however exists, but the people have no 
longer the name of Cerbesii. j^Ischylus in his Is'iobe^ con- 
founds them ; Niobe say3 that sjie shall remember Tantalus, 
and his story ; 

" those who have an altar of Jupiter, their paternal cod. on tlfe Idmui 

hill," 

and again ; 

** Sipyius in the Xdsean land," 

"*and Tantalos sajs, 

I sow the fbnrows of the Berecynthian fields, extending twelve days' 

journey, ^rhere the seat of Adrasteia and Ida resound with the lowing of 
herds and the bleating of sheep ; all the plain re-echoes with their cries*" 



' The Niobe, a lost tragedy of Sophocles, is often quoted ; this is pro- 
bably here meant. 



BOOK XIIL 

ASU. 

BVHIEAST. 

The Thirteenth Boo\ contains the part of Asia south of the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmara^, the whole of thei«6ea-coast, and the acyaceat islands. The 
author dwells some time on Troy, though deserted, on account of its dis- 
tinction, and the great lenown it deiiTed from the war. 

CHAPTER L 

* 1. These are the limits of Phrygia. We return again to 
the Propontis, and to the sea-coast adjoining the JEsepus,* 
and shall observe^ in our description of places^ the same order 
as before. 

The first country which presents itself on the sea-coast is 
the Troad.^ Although it is deserted, and eovered with ruins, 
jet it is so celebrated as to furnish a writer with no ordinmy 
excuse for expatiating on its histor j. But we ought not onlj 
to be excused, but euoouraged, for the reader should not im- 
pute the fault of prolixity to us, but to those whose curiositj 
and desire of information respecting the celebrated places of 
antiquitj is to be gratified. The prolixity is greater than it 
would be otherwise, from the great number of nations, both 
Greeks and Barbarians, who have occupied the country, and 
from the disagreement among writers, who do not relate the 
same things of the same persons and })lace8, nor even do they 
express themselves with clearness. Among these in particular 
is Homer, who suggests occasions for conjecture in the great- 
est part of his lotnl descriptions. We are therefore to ex- 
amine what the poet and other writers advance, premising a 
aummary description of the nature of the places. 

2. Tlie coast of the Proponris extends irom Cyziccne and 
the places about the ..^sepus and Granicus^ as far as Abydos> 

* Satal-dere. 

* The Troad la called Biga hy the Turks, from the name of a town 

which now commands that district. Biga is the ancie&t Sidene* 
' Kodscha-Tschai. Oustvola. GoutUin* 
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and Sestos.^ Between Abydos and Lectum ^ is the country 
about Ilium, and Tenedos and Alexandreia Troas.^ Above 
all these is the monntain Ida, extending as far as Lectum, 
From Lectnm to the riyer Caieus^ and the Canie monntains 
as they are called is the district comprising Assas,^ Adramjt* 
tiom,^ Atameus,^ Pitane^* and the Elaitic bay, opposite to all 
which places lies the island Lesbos.^ Next follows the coan» 
try about Cyme^^ as far as Hermus^" and Phocasa,^' where 
Ionia begins^ and .£olis terminates. Such then is the nature 
of the country. 

The poet implies that it was the Trojans chiefly who were 
divided into eight or even nine bodies of people, each form- 
inpj a petty princedom, who had under their sway the places 
about iE.sepus, and those about the territory of the present 
Cyzicene, as far as the river Caicus. The troops of auxiliaries 
are reckoHed among the allies. 

3. The writers subsequent to Homer do not assign the 
same boundaries, but introduce other names, and a greater 
number of territorial divisions. The Greek colonies were the 
cause of this ; the Ionian migration produced less change, 
for it was further distant from the Troad, but the .^lian 
colonists occasioned it throughout, for they were dispersed 
over the whole of the country from Cyzicene as fiur as 
the Caicus, and occupied besides the district between the 
Caicus and the river Hermus. It is said that the .^lian 
preceded the Ionian migration four generations, but it was at- 
tended with delays, and the settlement of the colonies took np 
a longer time. Orestes was the leader of the colonists^ and 
died in Arcadia. He was preceded by his son Penthilus, 
who advanced as far as Thrace, sixty years^* after the Trojan 

* The ruLDS of Ab)rdos are on the eastern side of the Hellespont, near a 
point called Nagara. Sestos, of which the rains also eziat* called Zeme- 
nic, are on the opposite coast. * Baba KaleeeL 

^ Eski Siaiiiboul, or Old CSonstantinople. 

* Biikir-Tschai, or Germasti. * Beiram-koi, or Asso, or Adschaae* 

• Kdn mid or Adramytti. ^ Dikeli-koi. * Tschnndarlik. 

• Mytilene. *• Lamurt-koi. " Gedis- i i»cliai. 
Karadscha-Fokia, 

The return of the HeracleidA baring taken place, according to Thii* 

cydidea and other writers, eighty years after the capture of Troy, some 
critics have imagined that the text of Straho in this pas'^-^fro shonid be 
changed from ilajjcoi/ra iTiai, sixty years, to dyioiiKovTa irtai, eighty years* 

z 2 
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war, about the time of the return of the Hcracleiilae to Pelo- 
ponnesus. Then Archtlaus the son of Penthilus conducted 
the il^olian colonies across tiie sea to the present Cyzicene, 
near Dasoyliuin. Gras his youngest son proceeded as far as 
the river Granicus, and, being provided with better means^ 
transported the greater part of those who composed the expe- 
dition to Lesbos, and took possession of it. 

On the other side, Cleuas, the son of Dorus, and Malaus, 
who were descendants of Agamemnon, assembled a body of 
men for an expedition aboat the same time as Pentbilus, but 
the band of Penthilus passed over from Thrace into Asia be- 
fore them ; while the rest consumed much time near Locris^ 
and the mountain Pbricius. At last however they crossed the 
sea^ and founded Cyme, to which they gave the name of Phri- 
codIs, from Phricius» the Locrian mountain. 

4. The .^Uans then were Aspersed over the whole coun- 
try, which we have said the poet calls the Trojan country. 
Later writers give this name to the whole, and others to a part, 
of ^'Eolis i so, with respect to Troja, some writers under- 
stand the wiiole, others only a part, of that country, not entire- 
ly agreeing witli one another in anything. 

According to Huhh r, tlie coniniencement of tlie Troad is at 
the places on the Propuntis, reckoning it from the -^sepus. 
According to Eudoxus, it begins from Priapus, and Artace^ 
situated in the island of the Cyziceni r^pposite to Priapus, and 
thus he contracts the boundaries [ot tlie TroadJ. Damastes 
contracts them still more by reckon in;]^ its commencement 
from Parium.^ He extends the Troad as far as Lectum. But 
different writers assign different limits to this country. 
Charon of Lampsacus diminishes its extent by three hundred 
stadia more, by reckoning its commencement from Practius^ 
for this is the distance between Parium and Practius, but 
protracts it to Adramy ttium. It begins^ according to Scylax 
of Caryanda» at Abydos. There is the same diversity of 

Thucydides, in the same chapter, and in the space of a few lines, speaks of 
the return of the Boeotians to their own country, as having taken place 
sixty years after the capture of Troy; and of the return of the Heracleidai 

to the Peloponnesus, as having taken place eighty years alter the same 
event ; it is probable that Strabo, who followed Thucydides, subsLituled^ 
through uiatteQtion» one number fur another. 

^ KanAuaes, or Kemer. (Kamar, Arab, the Uoon.) 
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opinion respecting the boundaries of -^olis. Ephorus reckons 
it^ ( \t( nt iroin Abydos to Cjme^ but ditferent writers compute 
it in different ways. 

6« The situation of the country actually called Trojais best 
xnarked by the position of Ida, a lofty mountain, looking to the 
west» and to the western sea, but making a slight bend to the 
north and towards the northern coast This latter is the coast 
of the PropontiSy extending from the straits near Abjdos to 
the JE^pus, and to the territory of Cjzicene. The western 
sea is the exterior (part of the) Hellespont^ and the J^mn 
Sea. 

Ida has many projecting parts like feet, and resembles in 
figure a tarantula, and is bounded by the following extreme 
points, namely, the promontory ^ at Zeleia, and that odled Lec- 
tum ; the former terminates in the inland parts a little above 

Cyzicene (to the Cyziceni belongs the present Zeleia), and Lec- 
tum projects into the -ZEgaean Sea, and is met with in the coast- 

ini: voyage irum Tenedos to Lesbos* 

" Tliey (namely, Somnns nnd Juno) came, says ITomor, to Ida, abound- 
ing wiih spring, the nurije of wild beastSj to Lectum whexe first they 
left the sea/' ' 

where the poet describes Lectum in appropriate terms, for he 
says correctly that Lectum is a part of Ida, and that this was 
the first place of disembarkation for persons intending to 
ascend Mount Ida.' [He is exact in the epithet aboanding 
with springs ; " for the mountain, especially in that part^ has 
a very large supply of water, which appears fnmi the great 
number of risers which issue from it ; 

" all the rivers which rise in Ida» and proceed to the eea, the Rhesus, and 

Ueptapoms,'' * 

and others, which he mentions afterwards, and which are now 
to be seen by us.] 

In speaking of the projections like feet on each side of 
Ida, as Lectum, and Zeleia,^ he distinguishes in proper terms 

> Near Mnssatech-Koi. > II. ziv. 283. 

' ThD passage in brackets Meineke suspects to be an interpolation, as 

Bhesiis and Heptaporus cannot be placed in this part of Ida, nor do any 
of the Ktreams mentioned by Homer in the same passage flow into tke 
^gean Sea. 
* 11. xii. 19. * II. ii. 824. 
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the summit Gargarum,^ calling it the top^ (of Ida ), fur there 
is now in exist ence in the higher parts of Ida a place, from 
which the present Gargara, an JEolian city, has its name. 
Between Zeleia and Lectum, proceeding from the Fropontis,are 
first the parts extending to the straits at Abjdos. Then the 
parts bek)w the Proponti% extending as far as Lectum. 

6* On doubling Lectum a large baj opens,^ formed by 
Mount Ida, which recedes from Lectum, and by Oanaa, the 
promootorj opposite to Lectum on the other side. Some per- 
sons call it the Bay of Ida, otliers the Bay of Adramyttinm. 
On this bay are situated the cities of the ^SlolianSi extend- 
ing, as we have said, to the mouths of the Hermus, I have 
mentioned also in a former part of my work, that in sailing 
from Bjr^tntium in a straight line towards the south, we first 
arrive at Sestos and Abydos through the middle of the Pro- 
pontis ; then at the sea-coast of Asia as far as Caria. The 
readers of this work ought to [ittcnd to the following observ- 
ation ; although we mention certain bays on this coast, they 
must understand the promontories also which form them, 
situated on the same meridian.* 

7. Those who have paid particular attention to this sub- 
ject conjecture, from the expressions of the poet, that all 
this coast was subject to the Trojans, when it wa>? divided 
into nine dynasties, but that at the time of the war it was 
under the sway of Priam, and called Troja. This appears 
from the detail. Achilles and his army perceivings at the be- 
ginning of the war, that the inhabitants of Ilium were de- 
fended by walls, carried on the war beyond them, made a cir- 
cuit, and took the places about the country ; 

'* 1 sacked with my ships twelve cilies, ami eleven in the fruitful land ut 
Troja." » 



' The whole range of Ida now bears various names : the highest sum- 
mit is ealled Kas-dagh. Gossellm says that the range is ciUled Kara- 

dagh, b\it this name (black tnoimtain) like Kara-su (Black ii?er) and 

Kara-Koi (Black village) are so commonly applied tliat they amount to 
no distinction; in more modern maps this name does not appear. It may 
be here ubsei ved that the confusi on of names of those parts in the Turkish 
empire which were formerly under the Greeks, arises from tiie use of 
names in both languages. * IL ziv. 292. 

* The Golf of Ediemid or Jalea, the ancient Elsa. 

* The meridian, according to our author's system, passing through Con- 
stantinople, Hhodes, Alexandria, Syene, and Meroe. * II. ix. 328. 
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By Troja he means the continent which he had rava^red. 
Among other places which had been plundered, was the 
country opposite Lusbos, — that ubuut Thebe, Lyrnessus, and 
Pedasus belonging to the Lelei^es, and the territory also of 
Eurypylus, the sou of Telepbus ; 

*' as when he 8l«w with his swoid the hero Eniypylut^ tiie m ol Te* 

lephus ; ** * 

and Neoptolemufl^ 

the hero Eurypylus." 

The poet says these places were laid waste, and even Ju«esbos ; 

when he took tlie weU-bnilt Leabos," • 

and, 

" Le sacked Lyrnessus and Ped'asus," ' 

and, 

laid waste Lymessus, and the walls of Thebe." ^ 
Bnseis was taken eaptive at Lymessns ; 

''whom ho carried away from LynMflMis."* 

In the eapture of this place the poet says, Mynes and Epistro- 
phus were slain, as Bnseis mentions in her lament over Pa- 
trocius, 

'* Thou didst not permit me, when the 8wifl*footed Achilles slew mj hiu- 
bond, and destroyed the city of the divine Mynes^ to make any Uuneata- 
tion;"* 

for by calling Lymessus '^the city of the divine Mynes^" the 
poet implies that it was governed by him who was killed 
fighting in its defence. 

Chryseis was carried away from Thebe ; 

" we came to Thebe» the aacred city of Eetion," ^ 

and Chrystfb is mentioned among the booty which was car- 
ried off from iiiat place. 

Andioinache. flniifrhtcr of the magnanirnoiis Eetion, Eetion king of the 
Ciliciaiis, wliu dwelt under the woody Placus at Thebe Hypoplacia.* 

This is the second Trojan dynasty after that of Mynes, and 
in agreement with what has been observed are these words of 
Andromache ; 

* Od. xviii. SIB. * U. ix. I2d. « IL xx. 92. « II. li. 691. 

* IL IL 690. • IL ziz. 295. ' IL L 366. • IL Ti. 395. 
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" Hector, wretch that I am ; we were both bom under the saoie destiny ; 
thou at Troja in the palace of Priam, but I at Thebe.'* 

The words are not to be understood in their direct sense, 
but bj a transposition; *<both bom in TFoja^ tbou in the 
house of Priam, but 1 at Thebe." 

The third dynasty is that of the Leleges, which is also a 
Trojan dynasty ; 

" of Altes, the king of the war-loving Leleges," ' 
by whose daughter Priam had Lj caoii and Polydorus. Even 
the people, wlio in the Catalogue are said to be commanded 
by Hector, are called Trojans ; 

" Hector, the mighty, with the nodding crest, oommanded the Trojans ; " * 
then those under Maeaa^ 

** the brave son of Anchises had ilio command of the Dardanii/'* 

and these were Trojans, for the poet says, 

Thou, MaeaB, that coonselleat Trojans ; " * 

then the Lycians under the command of Pandarus he. calls 
Trojans ; 

" Aphneian Trojans, who inhabited Zeleta at the farthest extremity of 
Ida, who drink of the dark waters of iBsepus, these were led by Panda- 
rus, the illustrious son of Lycaon.'* ' 

This is the sixth dynasty. 

The people, also, who lived between tlie .Siisepiis and Aby- 
doe were Trojans, for the country about Abydos was govern- 
ed by Asius ; 

" those who dwelt about Percote and Practitis, at Sestos, Abydos, and 
the noble Arisbe, were led by Asius, the son of Hyrtacus/'* 

Now k i? manlfost that a son of Priam, who had the care of 
his father's brood marea^ dwelt at Abydos ; 

" he wounded the spurious son of Priam, Democoon, who came from 

Abydos from the pastures of the swift mares."' 

At Percote,^ the son of Hicetaon was the herdsman of oxen, 
but not of those belonging to strangers ; 

** iirst ]ic addressed the brave son of Hicetaon, Melanippus, who was lately 
tending the oxen in their pastures at Percote.'* * 



1 n. xti. 86* 

• II. iL 884. 

• li. zv. 546. 



* II. iii. 816. 

• II. iL 835. 



» II. u. 819. 
» IL It. 499. 



* II. XX. 83. 
• Bergas. 
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so that this country also was part of the Troad, and the sub- 
sequent tract as far as Adrasteia, for it was governed by 

•* the two sons of M crops of Percote/' * 

AU therefore were Trojans from Abjdos to Adrasteia, di» 
Tidedy however, into two bodies, one governed by Asius, the 
other by the Meroptdae, as the country of the Cilicians is di- 
vided into the Thebaic and the Lymessian Cilicia. To this 
district may have belonged the country under the sway of 
Eurypjlus, for it follows next to the Lymessis^or territory of 
Ljrrnessus.* 

That Priam ^ was king of all these countries the words with 

which Achilles addresses him clearly show ; 

** we have heard, old man, that your riches fonuerly consisted in what 



' II. ii. 831. 

* So that Cilicia was divided into three pnnni alities, as Strabo ob- 
serves below, c. i. § 70, But perhaps this divisiuji was only invented for 
the purpoi>e of completing the number of the nine principalities, for 
Strabo above, c. i. } 2. speaks in a manner to let us suppose that other 
anthers reckoned eight only. However this may be» the following is the 
number of the dynasties or principalities established by our author, i. 
Thatof Mynes; 2. that of Eelion, both in Cilicia; 3. that of Altes ; 4. 
that of Hector ; 5. that of Apneas ; 6. that of Pandanis ; 7. that of 
Asius ; 8. that of the son of Merops ^ 'iJ. thai of Eurypylus, aUo m Cilicia. 
Corny, 

* Granting to Priam the sovereignty of the districts jnst mentioned by 
Strabo, his dominion extended over a country about twenty maritime 
leagties m length and the same in breadth. It would be impossible to de» 
termine liie exact limits of these ditierent districts, bnt it is seen that 

The TrojanH, properly so called, occupied the bubm ui ihe Scamander 
(Menderes-Tschai). 

The Cilicians, commanded by Eetion, oceapied the territory which sm- 
rounds the present Gulf of Adramytti. 

The Cilicians of Mynes were to the south of the above. 

The Leleges extended along apart of the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Adramytti, from Cape Baba. 

The Dardanians were above the Trojans, and the chain of Ida. On the 
north, extending on both sides of the Hellespont, were the people of 
Arisbe, Sestos^ and Abydos. 

The people of Adrasteia occupied the Fropontis, as far as the Gra- 
nicus. 

The Lycians, the country beyond, as far as the ^sepus and Zeleia. 

Strabo mentioned a ninth (c. i. § 2) principality subject to Priam ; he 
does not mention it by name, or rather it is wanting in the text. M. de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, (Voya>?e Pittoresqne de la Grece, vol. ii.,) with much 
probnhiliiy, thinks that this principality was that of the island of Lesbos. 
Goaseiiin, 
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Lesboly tlie city of Macar, mtained, and Phrygia abm it And the vart 
Hellespont/' ^ 

8. Such was the state of the ooontiy at that time. After- 
wards changes of various kinds ensnecL Phrygians occupied 
the country about Gyzicus as far as Ptectius ; Thracians^ the 
country about Abydos ; and Bebrjces and Dryopes, before the 
time of both these nations. The next tract of country was 
occupied by Treres, who were also Thracians ; the plain of 
Thebe, by L} diaiis, who were then called Mseonians, and by 
the survivors of the Mysians, who were formerly governed by 
Telephus and Teuthoras. 

Since then the poet unites together ^olis and Troja, and 
since the iEolians occupied all the country from the liermus 
as far as the spa-coast at Cyzicus, and founded cities, wc shall 
not do wrong in combiruni]^ in one description ulv)lis, properly 
so called, (extending from the Hermus to Lectum,) and the 
tract which follows, as far as the ^sepus ; distinguishing them 
again in speaking of them separately, and comparing what 
is said of them by Homier and by other writers with their pre- 
sent state. 

9. According to Homer, the Troad begins from the city 
Cyzicus and the river JBsepus. He speaks of it in this 
manner: 

Aphnetaa Trojana^ who inhabited Zeleia at the fiurtheat extremity of 
Ida, who drink the dark wateis of ^aepns, theao wem led by Pandania, 
the illiutrioua aon of Lycaoo." ' 

These people he calls also Lycians. Thej had the name of 
Aphneii, it is thought, from the lake Aphnitis^ for this is the 
name of the lake Dascylitts. 

10. Now Zeleia is situated at the farthest eztremitj crfthe 
country lying at the foot of Ida, and is distant 190 stadia 
from Cyzicus, and about 80^ from the nearest sea, into which 
the -^sepus discharges itself. 

The poet then immediately gives in detail the parts of the 
sea-coast which follow the JEsepus; 

** those who occupied Adrastria, and the territory of Apa sus, and Pityeia 
a.ud the lofty mountain Tereia, thode were commanded by Adrastus, and 
Amphiua with the linen ocuralet, the two bods of Meropa of Fercote,*' * 

' I!, xxiv. 543. ' II. ii. 824. 

' M. Falconer pretend qu' au lieu de 80 stades il faut lire 180 — Noa 
cartes mod ernes contkmeot la coi\|ecUire de M* Falconor. Go$uUm* 
* Ii. u. 82^. 
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These places lie below Zeleia, and are occupied by Cyziceni, 
and Prinpeni as far as the sea-coast. The river I'arsius * 
runs near Zeleia ; it is crossed twenty times on tlie same road, 
like the Heptaporus, mentioned by the poet, which is crossed 
seven times. The river flowing from Nicomedia to Nicsea is 
crossed four-and-twenty times ; the river which ^ow^ fi om 
Pholoe to Eleia, several times ; [that flowing from * * ♦ * to 
Scardon,^] five-and-twentj times; that running from Coscinii 
to Alabanda, in many places^ and the river flowing from Tjrana 
through the Taurus to Soli, is crossed seventy-flve times. 

IL Above the month of the iBsepus about * * stadia is a 
hill on which is seen the sepulchre of Memnon, the son of 
Titbonus. Near it is the village of Memnon. Between the 
.^Ssepus and Priapus flows the Granicus, but for the most 
part it flows through the plain of Adrasteia, where Alexander 
defeated in a great battle the satraps of Dareius, and obtained 
possession of all the country within the Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates. 

On the banks of the Granicus was the city Sideiie, with a 
larj:^e territory of the same name. It is now in ruins. 

Upon the contines of Cyzicene and Priapene is Harpagia, a 
place from which, so says the fable, Ganymede was taken 
away by force. Others say that it was at the promontory 
Dardanium, near Dardaims. 

12. Priapiis is a city on tlie sea, with a harbour. Some 
say that it was built by Milesians, who, about the samf3 time, 
founded Abydos and Proconnesus ; others, that it was built 
by Cyziceni. It has its name from Priapus,^ who is wor- 
shipped there; either because his worsliip was transferred 
thither from Ornead near Corinth, or the inhabitants were 
disposed to worship him because the god was said to be the 
son of Bacchus and a nymph, for their country abounds with 
vines, as also the country on their confines^ namely, the territory 
of the Pariani and of the Lampsaceni It was for this reason 
that Xerxes assigned Lampsacus^ to Themistocles to supply 
him with wine. 

It was in later times lliat Friapus was considered as a god. 

* Karadere. 

* For rieap^wv in the text— read 6S' U «ic 2icap^ii>v.7. Meineke^ 

who however suspects tho whole passage to be an interpolaticn. 

* Feor Apis, or Baal Peor ? * Lap^aki or Laaipsaki. 
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Htsiod for instance knew nothing of Priapus, and he re- 
inbies the Atlieoian gods Ortiiaiie, Conisalus, Tychou, and 
others such as these. 

13. This district was called Adrasteia, and the plain of 
Adrasteia, according to the custom of giving two names to the 
same place, as Thehc, and the plain of Tliebe; Mjgdouia, 
and the plain of Mygdonia. 

Callisthenes says that Adrasteia had its name from King 
AdrastuSy who first built the temple of Nemesis. The city 
Adrasteia is situated between Priapus and Pariumy with a 
plain of the same name below it^ in which there was an orade 
of the Acta^an Apollo and Artemis near the sea-shore.^ On 
the demolition of the temple, all the furniture and the stone- 
work were transported to Parium, where an altar» the work- 
manship of Hermocreon, renuurkable for its sise and beauty, 
was erected, but the oracle, as well as that at Zeleia, was 
abolished. No temple either of Adrasteia or Nemesis exists. 
But there is a temple of Adrasteia near Cyzicus. Antimachus, 
however, sajs, 

There is a great goddess Nemesis, who has receiyed all thetie things 
from the immortals. Adrastus first raised an altar to her honour on the 
banks of the river JElsepus, where she is worshipped under the name of 
Adrasteia." 

14. The city of Parium lies npon the sea^ with a harbour 
larger than that of Priapus, and has been augmented from the 

latter city ; for the Pariani paid court to the Attalic kings, 
to whom Priapene was subject, and, by tlicir permission, ap- 
propriated to themselves a large part of tliat territory. 

It is here the story is related that the Ophiogeneis have 
some affinity with the serpent tribe (rove oftic). They say 
that the males of the Ophiogeneis have the puw er of curing 
persons bitten by serpents by touching them without in- 
termission, aft^r the manner of the enchanters. They first 
transfer to themselves the livid colour occasioned by the bite, 
and then cause the inflammation and pain to subside. Ac- 
cording to the fable» the founder of the race of Ophiogeneis^ a 
hero, was transformed from a serpent into a man. He was 
perhaps one of the African Psjlli* The power continued in 
the race for some time. 

* The reading is very donbtAiL 
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Parium was ibunded by Milesians, Erjthi-seans, and Pa- 
rians. 

15. Pitja is situated in Pityiis in the Parian district, and 
having above it a mountain abounding with pine trees (rt- 
Tvwd^c) ; it is between Parium and Priapus, near Linuni, a 
place upon the sea, where the Liuusiau cockles are takeo, 
which excel all others. 

16. In the voyage along the coast from Parium to Priapus 
are the ancient and the present Proconnesus/ with a city, and 
a large quarry of white marble, which is much esteemed. 
The most beautiful works in the cities in these parts^ and par- 
ticularly those in Cyzicus, are constructed of this stone. 

Aristeas^ the writer of the poems called Arimaspeian, the 
greatest of impostors^ was of Proconnesus. 

17. With respect to the mountain Terela, some persons say 
that it is the range of mountains in Peirossus^ which the Cy- 
ziceni occupy, contiguous to Zeleia^ among which was a royal 
chase for the Lydian, and afterwards for the Persian, kings. 
Others say that it was a hill forty stadia from Lampsacus, on 
which was a temple sacred to the mother of the gods, sur- 
named Tercia. 

18. Lampsacus, situated on the sea, is a considerable city 
with a good luubour, and, like Al)\(l(t8, .su})[>urts its state 
well. It is distant from Abjdos about 170 stadia. It had 
formerly, as they say Chios had, the name of Pityusa. On 
the opposite territory in Chenonesus is Callipolis,^ a small 
town. It is situated upon the shore, whicli projects so far 
towards Asia opposite to Lampsacus that the passage across 
does not exceed 40 stadia. 

19. In the interval between Lampsacus and Parium was 
Pffisus, a city^ and a river Paesus.^ The city was razed^ and 
the Paeseni, who, as well as the Lampsaceni, were a colony of 
Milesians, removed to Lampsacus. The poet mentions the 
city with the addition of the first syllable^ 

** and the countiy of Apa»iiB ; * 

and without it, 

a man of great ]i(i:^sessions, who livud at Pcesu^i 

Hud this is still the name of the river. 

* Marmaiaj frum the marble, udpuapov^ found there. 
* Gallipoli. * Beinm-dere. « 11 ii. 328. * IL 612. 
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ColonnR also is a colony of Milesians. It is situated above 
Lainpsacu^, in the interior of the territory Lampsaeene. 
There is another Colonae situated upon the exterior Helles- 
pontic Sea, at the distance of 140 stadia from Ilium; the 
birth-place, it is said, of Cycnoii. Anaximenes mentions a 
ColonsB in the Erythraean territory, in Phocis, and in Thes- 
salj. Iliocolone is in the Parian district. In Lampsaeene is 
a place well pUnted with yines, called Gergithium, and there 
was a eity Oergitha, foanded by the Gergithi in the Oymiean 
territory, where formerly was a city called Gergitheis, (used 
in the plural number, and of the feminine gender,) the birth- 
place of Cephalon ^ the Gergithian, and even now there exists a 
place in the Cymaean territory called Gergithium, near Larissa. 

Neoptolemus,* siimamed the Glossographer, a writer of re- 
pute, was of Parium. Charon,'the Historian, wasof Lampsaeus. 
Adeimantes,* Anaximenes,* the Rhetorician, and Metrodonis, 
the friend of Epicurus, even Epiciinis himself might be said 
to be a Lampsaceni iii, liaving lived a long time at Lampsaeus, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Idomeneus and Leontes, the 
most distinguished of its citizens. 

It was from Lampsaeus that Agrippa transported the 
Prostrate Lion, the workmanship of Lysippns, and placed it 
in the sacred grove between the lake ^ and the strait. 

20. Next to Lampsaeus is Abydos, and the intervening 
places, of which the poet speaks in such a manner as to com- 
prehend both Lampsaeene and some parts of Pariane, for, in 
the Trojan times, ike above cities were not yet in existence : 

' those who inhabited Percote, Practius, Sestcs, Abydos, and tho famed 
Arisbe, were led by Asius, the eon of Hyrtacue/*' 

* The same penon probably as Cephalion, author of a History of the 

Trojan War. 

' hiuupioiemuB composed a glossary, or dictionary, divided into several 
books. 

' Charon was the author of a Hiatoiy of PeraiBn War, and of the 
Annals of Lampsaeus. 

* Adeimantes was probably one of the courtiers of Demetziiia PoUor- 

cetes. 

' Anaximenes was the author of a History of Early Times, and of a work 
entitled, The Death of Kings. The " Rhetoric addressed to Alexander/* 
now known as The Rhetoric of Aristotle, has been ascribed to him* For 
the above see AthencBus. 

* Called " Stagnum Agripps " in Tacit. Ann. b. xr. e. 37« 
r II. ii. 835. 
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who^ be says, 

"camp from Arisbc, from the river SelleSs in a ehaiiot dxttwn bylaige 

and furious coursers;" 

implying hj these words that Arisbe was the royal seat of 
Aflinsy whence^ he says, he camey 

** drawn by coursers from the rhrer SeneTa." 

But these places are so little known, tliat writers do not agree 
among themselves about their situation, except that they are 
near Abydos, Lampsacus, and Pariiim, and that the name of 
the last place was changed IVom IVrcupe to Percote. 

21. With respect to the rivers, the poet says that the Sel- 
leis flows near Arisbe, for Asius came from Ari.be and tha 
river Selleis. Practius is a river, but no city of that name, as 
some have thought, is to be found. This river runs between 
Abydos and Lampsacus ; the words^ therefore^ 

"and dwelt neai PiactiuB," 

must be understood of the river, as these expressions of the 

poet, 

ihey dwelt near the samd wtten of C^ephisiu," ^ 

and 

"they occupied the fertile land about the river Parthenius." * 

ere was also in Lesbos a city called Arisba, the territory 
belonging to which was possessed by the Methymna^ans. 
Th ere is ti river Arisbus in Thrace, as we have said before, 
near which are situated the Cabrenii Thracians. There are 
many names common to Thracians and Trojans, as Sesei, a 
Thraeian tribe, a river Scaeus, a Scaean wall, and in Troy, 
Scaean gates. There are Thracians called Xanthii, and a river 
Xanthus in Troja ; an Arisbus which discharges itself info the 
Hebrus,^ and an Arisbe in Troja ; a river Rhesus in Troja, 
and Bhesus, a king of the Thraeians. The poet mentions 
also another Asius, besides the Asius of Arisbe^ 

**who was the maternal uncle of the hero Hector, own brother of Hecu- 
ba, and son of Dymas who lived in Phxygia on the banks of the San* 
gaiins."^ 

22. Abydos was founded by Milesians by permission of 

Gyp^es, king of Lydia ; for those places and the whole of the 
Tioad were under his sway. There is a promontory near 

• IL iv. 522. * n. ii. 254. • The Maritxa m Boumelia- 

« 11. xvi. 717. 
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Dardjinus called Gjges. Abydos is situated upon the mouth 
of tlie Propoutis and tlie Hellespont, and i:? at an equal dis- 
tance from LampsacLis and Ilium, about 170 stadia. At Aby- 
dos 13 the liepia Stadium, (or strait of seven stadia,) the shores 
of wliich Xerxes united by a bridge. It separates Europe 
from Asia. The extremity of Europe is called Cherronesus, 
from its figure ; it forms the straits at tiie Zeugma (or Junc- 
tion) ^ which is opposite to Abydos. 

Sestos is the tinest'^ city in the Cherronesus, and from its 
proximity to Abydos was placed under the command of the 
same governor, at a time wheu the same limits were not as- 
signed to the goTernments and to the continents. Sestos and 
Abydos are distant from each other, from harbour to harbour, 
about 30 stadia. The Zeugma is a little beyond the cities ; 
on the side of the Propontis, beyond Abydos, and on the op- 
posite side, beyond S^tos. There is a place near Sestofl^ 
called Apobathr% where the raft was fastened. Sestos lies 
nearer the Propontis, and above the current which issues from 
it ; whence the passage is more easy from Sestos by deviating 
a little towards the tower of Hero, when, letting the vessel go 
at liberty, the stream assists in effecting the crossing to the 
other side. In crossing from Abydos to the other side persons 
must sail out in the contrary direction, to the distance of about 
eight stadia towards a tower which is opposite Sestos ; they 
must then take an oblique course, and the current will not be 
entirely against them. 

After the Trojan war, Abydos was inhabited by Thracians, 
then by Milesians. When tiie cities on the Propontis were 
burnt by Dareius, father of Xerxes, Abydos shared in the 
calamity. Being informed, after his return from Scythia, 
that the Nomades were preparing to cross over to attack him, 
in revenge for the treatment which they had experienced, he 
set fire to these cities, apprehending that they would assist in 
transporting the Scythian army across the strait. 

In addition to other changes of this kind, those occasioned 
by time are a cause of confusion among places. 

We spoke before of Sestos, and of the whole of the Cherro- 
nesus, when we described Thrace. Theopompus says that 

* A bridge of boats which could be unfixed at pleasure for the passage 

of vessels. 

* Meineke readd KpariffTij, the strongest fortified, instead otapi<n'ri. 
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Sestos is a small but well-fortified place, and is connected 
with the harbour by a wall of two plethra in extent^ and for 
thb reasoD» and by its situation above the currenty it oom- 
mands the passage of the strait. 

23. In the Troad, above the territory of Abydos is Astyra, 
which now belongs to the Abjdeni, — a city in ruins, bat it 
was formerly an independent place, and had gold-mines, 
which are now nearly exhausted, like those in Mount Tmolos 
near the Pactolus. 

From Abydos to the ^epns are, it is said^ about 700 
stadia, but not so much in sailing in a direct line. 

24. Beyond Abydos are the parts about Ilium, the sea- 
coast as far as Lectum, the places in the Trojan plain, and 
the country at the foot of Ida, which was subject to iEneas. 
The poet names the Dardami iu two ways, speaking of them 
as ^ 

" Dardanii governed by the brave son of Ancliises,*' * 

calling them Dardanii, and also Dardani ; 

" Troes, and Lycii, and close-fighting Dudaai.*'* 

It is probable that the Dardania,^ so called by the poet, 
was anciently situated there ; 

Dardanua, tha aon of clond-compelling Jnpitar, foanded Daidania : " * 

at ]iresent there is not a vestige of a city. 

25. Plato conjectures tliat, after the deluges, three kinds 
of communities were established ; the first on the heights of 
the mouiUalns, consisting of a simple and savage rnce, who 
had taken refupro tliere through dread of the watei*s, which 
overflowed the {jlains ; the second, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, who regained oourage by degrees, as the plains beo;in 
to dry ; the third, in the plains. But a fourth, and perhaps * 
a littli, or more communities might be supposed to be 
formed, the last of which might be on the sea-coast, and ' 
in the islands, after all fear of deluge was dissipated. For 
as men approached the sea with a greater or less degree 
of courage, we should have greater variety in forms of 
government, diversity also in manners and habits, accord* 

• II. ii. 819. > IK XV. 425. 

* The anoient Dardania in the interior; a second Dardania was afler- 
i wards built on the itea-coast. * 11. xx. 2lii. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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ing as a simple and sfivnjze people assumed the milder cha** 
racter of the second kind ot* community. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction to be observed even among these, as of 
rustic, halt' rustic, and of civilized people. Among these 
finally arose a gradual change, and an assumption of names, 
applied to polished and high character, the result of an im^ 
proved moral condition produced by a change of situatiott 
and mode of life. Plato says that the poet descnbes these 
difieiences, alleging as an example of the first form of so^ldtgF* 
I'tbe mode of life among the Cydopa, who subaistMjfjn the 
firtiitaof the earth growing spontaneoasly^ an3 whft^gnpied. J. 
\ eertahi caves in the heights of moimtaioa; 

4 

"all things grow there," he says, " without sowing seed, aiid widiout the 
. plough. 

** But they have no assemblies for oonralting together, nof adnuDiBtm'- 
tion of laws, but live on the heights of lofty moimUuiUi, in deep cares, and 
>e^h gives laws to hm wife and children.'* ' 

As an example of the second fom of society, he aUegea 
the mode of life und er Dardanns ; 

•* he founded Dardania; for sncred Tliiim was not yet a cih' m the plain 
with inhabitants, but they siiU dwelt at the foot of Ida abounding with 
streams,** • 

An example of ihc third state of society is taken from that 
in the time of lius, when the people inhabited the plains. Ho 
is said to have been the founder of Ilium, from whom the 
city had its name. It is probable that for this reason he was 
buried in the middle of the plain, because he first ventured to 
make a OBttlement in it 

" theT^iiahed through the middle of the plain by the wild fig-tree near 
the tomb of ancient Ilua, the son of Dardanus." ' 

'be did not, however, place entire confidence in the situation^ 
for he did not build the city where it stands at present, but 
nearly thirty stadia higher to the easl^ towards Ida, and 

Dardania, near the present village of the Ilienses. The pre- 
sent Ilienses are ambitious of having it supposed that theirs is 
the ancient city, and have furnished a subject of discussion to 
those who form tiieir conjectures from the poetry of Homer ; 
but it does not seem to be the city meant by the poet. Other 
writers also relate, that the city had frequently changed its 
place, but at last about the time of Croesus it became station- 
1 Od. U. 109, 112. * IL xz. 216. ' li. xi. 166. 
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ary. Such changes, which then took place, from higher to 
lower situations, mark the differenceSy 1 conceive, which fol- 
lowed in the forms of government and modes of life. Bat 
we must ezainine this subject elsewhere. 

26. The present city of Ilium was once, it is said, a village, 
containing a small and plain temple of Minerva; that Aiez« 
ander, after ^ his victoiy at the Granicus, came up, and decor- 
ated the temple with offerings^ gave it the title of city, and 
ordered those who had the management of such things to im- 
prove it with new buildings ; he declared it free and exempt 
from tribute. Afterwards, when he had destroyed the Persian 
empire, he sent a letter, expressed in kind terms, in which he 
promised the Ilienses to make theirs a great city, to build a 
temple of great magnificence, and to institute biicred games. 

After the death oi* Alexander, it was Lysimachus who 
took the greatest interest in the welfare of the place ; built 
a temple, and surrounde d the city with a wall of about 40 
stadia in extent. He settled here the inhabitants of the an- 
cient cities around, which were in a dilapidated state. It was 
at this time that he directed his atteniion to Alexandreia, 
founded by Antigonus, and suniamed Antigonia, which w^as 
altered (into Alexandreia). For it appeared to be an act of 
pious duty in the successors of Alexander first to found cities 
which should bear his name, and afterwards those which should 
be called after their own, Alexandreia continued to exist, and 
became a large place ; at present it has received a Koman 
colony, and is reckoned among celebrated cities. 

27. The present Hium was a kind of viUage-citjr, when 
the Bomans first came into Asia and expelled Antiochus the 
Great from the country within the Taurus. Demetrius of Scep- 
sis says that, when a youth, he came, in the course of his 
travels, to this cify, about that time, and saw the houses so 
neglected that even the roofs were withoiit files. Hegesianax' 
also relates, that the Galatians, who crossed over from Europe, 
being in want of some strong-hold, went up to the city, but 
immediately left it, when they saw that it was not fortified 
with a wall; afterwards it underwent great repurution and 

' Accordini^ to Arriiui and Plutarch, it was before his victory. 

' A native of AIexandreia*Troa8 and a grammarian; he was the 
author i f C omnientarioa on varioua authoxa and of a Histoiy of the Trcjaa 
War. — Atherueus, 

2a 2 
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improv* mont. It was again injured by the Romans under the 
coiiiinand of Fimlirias. They took it by sif^e in the Mithri- 
datic war. l'inil)ii;is was sent as qu;>\stur, with the consul 
Valerius Flaccus, who was appointed to carry on the war 
against Mithridates. But having excited a sedition, and put 
the consul to death in Bithjnia, he placed himself at the head 
of the army and advanced towards Iliuniy where the inhabit* 
ants refused to admit him into the ci^) as they regarded him 
as a robber. He had recourse to foree^ and took the city on the 
eleventh daj. When he was boasting that he had taken a 
city on the eleventh day, which Agamemnon had reduced with 
difficulty in the tenth year of the siege with a fleet of a thou- 
sand vess^ and with the aid of the whole of Greece^ one of 
the menses replied, We had no Hector to defend the dty." 

SyUa afterwards came, defeated Fimbrias, and dismissed 
Mithridates, according to treaty, into his own territory. Sylla 
conciliated the Ilienses by extensive repairs of their city. In 
our time divus Cassar showed them still more favour, in imita- 
tion of Alexander. He was inclined to favour them, for the 
purpose of renewing his family connexion with the Ilienses, 
and as an admirer of Homer. 

There exists a corrected copy of the poems of Homer, 
called " the casket-copy." Alexander perused it in company 
with Callisthenes and Anaxarchus, and having made some 
marks and observations deposited it in a casket ^ of costly 
workmanship which he found among the Persian treasures. 
On account then of his admiration of the poet and his descent 
from the JEIacidss, (who were kings of the Molossi, whose 
queen they say was Andromache, afterwards the wife of 
Hector,) Alexander treated the Ilienses with kindness. 

But Oosar, who admired the character of Alexander, and 
had strong proofs of his affinity to the Ilienses^ had the great* 
est possible desire to be their benefactor. The proofs of his 
affinity to the Ilienses were strong, first as being a Roman, 
—for the Romans consider ^neas to be the founder of their 
race, — ^next he had the name of Julius, from lulus, one of his 

* According to Pliny, h. vii. 29, this casket coTitained the perfumes of 
Darius, unguentonim scrininm. According to Fhuarch, (Life of Alexan- 
der,) the poem of Homer was the Iliad revised and corrected by Aristo* 
tie. From what Strabo hero says of Callittbenes and Auaxaichus, we 
may probably understand a aeoonid revision made by them wider the in- 
spection of Alexander, 
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ancestors, a descendant of «^neas. He therefore assigned to 
them a district, and guaranteed their liberty with exemption 
from impost?, and they continue at present to enjoy these ad« 
yantages. They maintain by this evidence that the ancient 
mum, even by Homer's account, was not situated t^ere. I 
must however first describe the places which commence from 
the sea-coast, where I made the digression. 

28. Next to Abydos is the promontory Dardanis^^ which 
we mentioned a little before, and the dty Dardanus^ distant 
70 stadia from Abydos. Between them the river Rhodius 
discharges itself, opposite to which on the Cherronesus i8 the 
Cynos-sema,^ which is said to be the sepulchre of Hecuba. 
According to others, the Rhodius empties itself into the 
jEsepus. It is one of the rivers mentioned by the poet, 

** Rhesus, and Heptapoms, Caresus, and Rkodius." ' 

Dardanus is an ancient settlement, but so slightly thought 
of, that some kings transferred its inhabitants to Abydos^ 
others re-settled them in the ancient dwelling-place. Here 

Cornelius Sylla, the Roman general, and Mithridates, sur- 
named Eupator, conferred together, and terminated the war 
by a treaty. 

29. Near Dardanus is Ophrynium, on wliich is the grove 
dedicated to Hector in a conspicuous situation, and next is 
Pteleos, a lake. 

30. Then follows Rhoeteium, a city on a hill, and continuous 
to it is a shore on a level with the sea, on which is situated 
a monument and temple of Ajax, and a statue. Antony took 
away the latter and carried it to ^^ypt, but Augustus Caesar 
restored it to the inhabitants of Ehceteium, as he restored other 

* Called above, { 22, Cape Dardanium (Cape Barber). Pliny frfves the 
name Dardaniuni to the town which Herodotus and Strabo call Darda- 
nus, and places it at an equal distance from lihaeteium and Abydos. The 
modem name Dardanelles is derived from it. 

* The name was giveii» it is said, in coosequenoe of the imprecations of 
Hecuba on her captors. Others say that Hecuba was transformed into a 
bitch. Thf> tomb arr npipd the site of the present castle in Europe called 
by the Turks Kilid-bahr. 

* Pliny states that in his time there were no traces of the Khodius, nor 
of the other rivers mentioned by Strabo in following Homer. According 
to others, the Rhodius is the torrent which passes by the castle of the 
Dardanelles in Asia, called by the Turks Sultan-kalesai, and therefore 
camiot nnite with the i&sepns. 
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Statues to other cities. Antony took away the most beautiful 
offeriogs from the most celebrated temples to gratify the 
iBgyptian queen, but Augustus Caeaar restored them to the 

31. After Bhoeteium is Sigeium,^ a city in ruinSy and the 
naval station, the harbour of the Achaeans, the Achaean campy 
th^ Stomaltmne, as it is called, and the mouths of the Scaman- 
der. The Scamander and the Simoeis, uniting in the plain,' 
briug down a great quantity of mud, bank up the sea-coast, 
and form a blind mouth, salt-water lakes, and marshes. 

Opposite the Sigeian promontory on the Cherronesus is the 
Protesiladum,' and Eleussa^ of which I have spoken in the 
description of Thrace. 

32. The extent of this sea-coast as we sail in a direct line 
from Rhuiteium to Sigeium, and the monument of Achilles, is 
60 stadia. The whole of the coast lies below the present 
Ilium; the part near the port of the Achjcans/ distant from 
the present Ilium about 12 stadia, and thirty stadia more from 

' lenischer. 

• The Scamander no longer unites with the Simois, and for a consider- 
able length of time has discharged itself into the Archipelrifro. The an- 
cient mouth of these rivers presiTve, however, thn name Mender^, which 
is an evident alteration of Scamander, aud the name Mendere has also 
become that of the andent Simoie. It is to be observed tbat Demetrius 
of Scepsis, whose opinions on what regards these rivers and the position 
of Troy are quoted by Strabo, constantly takes the SimoVs or Mender^ 
for the Sramander of Homer. Tho researches of M. de Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier ou the Troad appear to me clearly to demonstrate that Demetrius of 
Scepsis is mistaken. — Gossellin. 

* The temple or tomb of Protesilaus, one of the Greek princes who 
went to the siege of Troy» and the first who was killed on disembarking. 
Artayctes, one of Ike geMiate of Xerxes, pillaged the temple and pro- 
faned it by his debanrhery. According to Herodotus, (b. ix. 115,) who 
Tiarrates tlie circunistaiice, the tcm]>Ie and the tomb of Protesilaus must 
have been in Eleussa (Paleo-Castroj itself, or at least very near this 
city. Chandler thought he had discovered this tomb near the village 
wkich surrounds tko oastle of Europe* 

^ The port of the Achsans, the spot, that is, where the Greeks disem- 
barked on the coast of the Troad, at the entrance of the Hellespont, ap- 
pears to have been comprehended between the hillock called the Tom!) of 
Achilles and the southern base of the heights, on which is situated another 
tomb, which goes by the name of the Tomb of Ajax. This space of 
about 1500 toises in length, now sand and lagunes, where the Tillage 
Koum Kale and the fortress called the New Castle of Asia stand, and 
which spread^- acrf>ss the month of the Mender^, once formed a creek, the 
bottom of whichy from examination on the spoty extended 1200 or 150O 
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the ancient Uium,^ which is higher up in the part towards 

Ida. 

N^^ar the Sigeium is a temple and moiiiiiuont of Achilles, 
and muiiuments also of Patroclus and Ant loehns.^ The 
Ilienses perform sacred ceremonies in honour of th(^ni all, and 
even of Ajax. But they do not worship Hercules, allcginj^ as 
a reason that he ravaged their country. Yet some one might 
say that ho laid it waste in such a manner tliat he left it to 
future spoik^rs in an injured condition indeed, hut still in the 
condition of a citj i wherefore the poet expresses himself in 
this manner. 

He laTaged the city of Itium, and made its streets deeolate," ' 

for desolation implies a deficiency of inhabitants, but not a 
complete destruction of the place ; but those persons destroyed 
it eiiiu ely, whom they think worthy of sacred rites, and wor- 
ship as gods ; unless, perhaps, they should plead that these 
persons engaged in a just, and Hercules in an unjust, war, on 
account of the horses of Laomcdon. To this is opposed a 
fabulon? tale, that it was not on actount of the horses but of 
the reward for the delivery of Hesione from the sea-monster. 

toises from the present shore. It is from the bottom of this marshy 
, creek the 12 stadia must be measured which 8trabo reckons from the 
Port of the AchWtans to New Ilium. These 12 stadia, estimated at 700 to 
a drprcc, (like the generality of other measures adopted by Slrabo in this 
district,) are equal to 977 toises, and conduct in a straight line to the 
western point of the muimiain Tchiblak, where there are remama of 
buildings which may be the Tcstiges of New Ilium. 

The other 30 stadia, which, accoiding to Strabo, or rathef accorduig to 
Demetrius of Scepsis, was the distance from New Ilium to the town of 
the Ilicnscs, arc equal to 2410 toises, and terminate at the most ea.steni 
edge of the table-land of Tchiblak, in a spot -where ruins of a temple and 
other ediliees are seen. Thus there is nothing to prevent our taking tins 
place for the site of the town of the Ilienses, and this is the opinion of 
many modem travellers. But did this town occupy the same ground as 
the ancient Ilium, as Demetrius of Scepsis believed ? Strabo thinks not, 
and we shall hereafter see tlie objections he has to offer against the o^- 
uion of Demetrius. — Gossellin' 

• Consequently ancient Ilium, according to Strabo, was forty-two 
fltadia from the coast. Scylax places it at twenty-five stadia ; but pro- 
bably the copyists of this latter writer have confounded the numerical 
Greek letters Kt (25) with ue (45). 

* Accordiiif!: to Homer, (Od. xxiv. 75.) Patrocle? must have the same 
tomb with Achilles, as their ashes were united in the same urn j those of 
Antilochus were couiaiacU iu a separate um. 

» II. T. 642. 
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Let us, however, dismiss this subject, for the discussion leads 

to the refutation of fables only, and probably there may be 
reasons unknown to us which induced the Ilienses to worship 
some of these persons, and nut others. The poet seems, in 
speaking oi 11( rcuies, to represent the city as binall, since he 
ravaged the city 

" with, six ahips only, and a small band of men."^ 

fVom these words it appears that Priam from a small became 
a great person, and a king of kings^ as we have already said. 

A short way from this coast is the Achadium, situated on 
the continent opposite Tenedos. 

33. Such, then, is the nature of the places on the sea-coast. 
Above them lies the plain of Troy, extending as far as Ida to 
the east, a distance of many stadia.^ The part at the foot of 
the mountain is narrow, extending to the south as iar as the 
places near Scepsis, and towards the north as far as the Lyci- 
ans about Zeleia. This country Homer places under the 
command of jiEneas and the Antenoridae, and calls it Dar- 
dania. Below it is Cebrenia, which for the most part con- 
sists of plains, and lies nearly parallel to Dardania. There 
was also formerly a city Cybrene, Demetrius (of Scepsis) 
supposes that the tract about Ilium, subject to Hector, ex- 
tended to this place, from the Kaustathjmus (or station for 
vessels) to Cebrenia, for he says that the sepulchre of Alex- 
ander Paris exists there, and of CGnone, who, according to 
historians, was the wife of Alexander^ before the rape of 
Helen; the poet says» 

** Gebriones, the Bpnrioiu son of the fiur-fiuned Priam,*' * 

who, perhaps, received his name from the district, (Cebrenia,) 
or, more probably, from the city (Cebrene*). Cebrenia ex- 
tends as far as the Scepsian district. The boundary is the 
Scamandcr, which runs through the middle of Cebrenia and 

» II. V. 641. 

* This plain, accor(?ins? to Demetrius, was to the east of the present 
MenHer6. and was enclosed by this river and the mountain Tchiblak. 

* li. XVI. 738. 

* If the name Gehrene or Gebraoia wore doived from Cebriones, it 
would hare been, according to analogy, Gehrionia; but it would have 
been better to have mpposed the name to have been derived from Cebren, 
the more so as this river was supposed to be the father of Q^none the 
wife of Ale?:aiider (Paris). Whatever may be the origin of the name, 
ihti ciiy Cc'brene was, according to Ephorus, a colony of Cyme in ^olia. 
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Scepsia. There was continual enmity and war between the 
Scepsians and Cebrenians, till Antigonus settled them both 
together in the city, then called Aiitigonia, but at present 
Alexandria. The Cebrenians remained there with the other 
inhabitants, but the Scepsians, by the permission of Lysi- 
machus, returned to their own country. 

34. From the mountainous tract of Ida near these places, 
two arms* he says, extend to the sea, one in the direction of 
RhoeteiuiD, the other of Sigeium, forming a semicircle^ and 
tenninate in the plain at the same distance fi*om the sea as 
the present Biam, which is situated between the extremities 
of the above-mentioned arms, whereas the ancient Ilium was 
situated at their commencement. This space comprises the 
Simoisiaa plain through which the Simoeis runs, and the 
Scamandrian plain, watered by the Scamander. This latter 
plain is properly the plain of Troy, and Homer makes it the 
scene of the greatest part of his battles^ for it is the widest of 
the two$ and there we see the places named by him, the Eri- 
neos, the tomb of JEsyetes,' Batieia, and the tomb of Ilus. 
With respect to the Scamander and the Simoeis, the former, 
after approLicliing Sigeium, and the latter Rhoeteium, unite 
their streams a little in irout of the present Ilium,* and then 
empty themselves near Sigeium, and form as it is called the 
Stomalimne. Each of the above-mentioned plains is separ- 
ated from the otiier by a long ridge^ which i.sin a straio-hi line 
with the above-mentioned arms ;^ jthe ridge begins at the pre- 

* The position of tlie tomb of JE<yrtes is .«aid to be near a village called 
by the Turks Udjek, who also give liie naiiie Udjek-tepe to the tomb it- 
eM The tomb of Iliu, it is presamed, must be in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient bed of Scamander, and Batieia below the Tillage Bounaz> 
bachi. 

* This and the foHowiTiq: para^aph more especially are at variance 
with the conjecture of those who place New Ilium at the village Tciiib* 
lak, situated beyond and to the north of the Simois. 

* As there are no mountains on the left bank of the Mender^, at the 
distance at which Demetrius places the town of the Iliensest the long 
ridge or height of which Strabo speaks can only be referred to the hill of 
Tcbiblak. In that case the Simois of Demetrius must be the stream 
Tchiblak, which modem maps r<>prescnt as very small, but which Major 
Rennelly on authority as yet uncertain, extends considerably, giving it 
the name Shimar, wMdi according to him recalls that of Simois. — Gm^ 

* Kramer propoaei the inaertaon of before c^9/c4v«f y dynivw 
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sent Ilium and is united to it ; it extends as far as Cebrenia, 
and completes with the arms on each side the letter 8. 

35. A little ahove tiiis i i li^e of land is the Tilln*?e of the 
Ilienses, siij)posed to be t]i(^ site of tlic ancient llinni, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from the present city. Ten stadia above 
the village of the liienses is Callicolone, a hill beside which, 
at the distance of five stadi% runs the Simoeis. 

The deacription of the poet is probable. First what he 
says of liarsy 

but on the other ride Mars arose, like a black tempest, one -while with 
a shrill voice (mIHiic: npon tho Trojans from the summit of the citadel^ at 
another time rimumg aluug Calhcoione beside the Simoeis ;** * 

for since the battle was fought on the Scamandrian plain. 
Mars might, according to probability, enooorage the men, one 
while from the citadel at another lime from the neighbouring 
places* the Simoeis and the Gallicolone^ to which the battle 
might extend. Bat since Callicolone is distant from the 
present Ilium 40 stadia, where was the utility of changing 
places at so great a distance, where the arraj of the troops 
did not extend ? and the words 

The Lycii obtained by lot the station near Thymbra," ' 
which agree better with the ancient city, for the plain Thjm* 

Itt' tvOiioQ, hy which we are to understand that the extremities of the 
aims and ot the ridgc are in the same straight line. 

Groskurd reads fura^v before r. e. a., changes the conslruction of the 
sentence, and reads the letter rp instead of <• His translation is as fol- 
lows : " Both-mentioned plams are aepamted from each other by a long 
neck of land between the aboYe-mentioned arms, which takes its com- 
mencement from the present Ilium anr! nnit»»s with it, extending itself in 
a straight line as far as Cebrenia, and forms with the arms on each side 
the letter 

The topography of the plain of Troy and its neighbourhood is not yet 
sufficiently known to be able to distuignish all the details given by Deme- 
trius. It appears only that he took the Tchiblak for the SimoVs, and 

placed thr plain of Troy to the right of the present Mender(^, whif' h he 
called the Scaraander. This opinion, lately renewed by Major lieunell, 
presents greai and even insurmountable diiiicuhies when we endeavour to 
explain on this basis the principal circumstances of the Iliad. It must be 
remembered that in the time of Demetrius the remembrance of the posl* 
tion of ancient Troy was entirely lost, and tliat tUs author constantly 
reasoned on the hypothesis, much contested in his time, thiit the town of 
the liienses corresponded with that of ancient Ilium. Ohserrafiona on 
the Topo(fraphy of the plain of Troy by James Rennell. — Cosselim, 

'II.XK,5I. 'ILx. m 
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bra,^ h near, and the river Thyrabrius, which rutis through 

it, (li.^c- barges itself into the Scamander, near the temple of 

Apollo Tliymbraeus, but is distant 50 stadia from the present 

Ilium. The Erineos,^ a rugged spot abounding with wild 

iig-tiees, lies below the ancient city, so that Andromachd 

might saj in conformity with such a situation, 

but place your bands near Erineos, where the city is moet aoeeasible to 
the enemy, and where they can mount the waU»"^ 

but it is very far distant from tlie present city. The beech- 
tree was a little lower than ther Erineos ; of the former Achil* 
les says, 

'* When I foQi^t with the Achnans Hector was not disposed to urge the 
fight away from the wall, but adTanced only as far as the Scmn gates* 
and the beech4ree."^ 

36. Besides, the Naostatfamus, which' i^tains its name at 
present^ is so near the present city that any person may justly 
be surprised at the imprudence of the Greeks, and the want of 
spirit in the Trojans ; — imprudence on the part of the Greeks, 
that they should have left the place for so long a time unforti- 
fied with a wall, in the neighbourhood of so large a city, and 
so great a body of men, both inhabitants and auxiliaries ; for 
the wall, Huiiier says, was constructed at a late period ; or per- 
haps no wall was built and the erection and deslrucLion of it, 
as Aristotle says, are due to the invention of the poet ; — a \\ ant 
of spirit on the part of the Trr)jans, who, after the wall was 
built, attacked that, and the jNaustathmus, and the vessels 
themselves, but had not the courage before there was a wall 
to approach andbesiefr*^ this station, althoiifrh the distance was 
not great, for the Naustathmus is m ar Sigeium. The Sca- 
mander discharges itelf near this place at the distance of 20 
stadia from Ilium.^ If any one shall say that the Naustath- 
mus is the present harbour of the Achseans, he must mean a 
place still nearer, distant about twelve stadia from the sea, 

* Tombrek. 

' Erineoa, a 'wild %*tiee. Homer, it is to be observed, speaks of a 

sinfrlc wild fi^'-trco, wh^^reas Strabo describes a spot planted with them. 
This place, or a place near the auci'Tit Ilium, is called by the Turks, ac- 
cording to M. Choiseul-Gouffier, Indgirdagh — i. e. the mountaia of iig- 
trees, ^though none were to be found there whether cultivated or wild. 
« II. Ti. 433. * II iz. 352. 

' 1628 toiscs. The aJluTial deposit has now extended the mouth of the 

Menderr 3 1^)0 toises from the rnm<; ^vhefe the measuienient indicated 
the poaition of ^ew lUum. — Gosseiiin, 
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which is the extent of the plain in front of the city to the 
sea ; but he will be in error if he include (in the ancient) the 
present plain, which is all alluvial soil brought down by the 
rivers,* so that if the interval is 12 stadia at present, it must 
have been at that period less in extent by one half. The 
storv framed by ITlyRses, which he tells Eumaeus, implies a 
great distance fi*om the Naustathmus to the city ; 

when we lay in ambnah below Troy," ' 
and he adds afterward8» 

*'for we hid adtanced too fu from the shipe."* 

Scouts are despatched to learn whether the Trojans will re- 
main near the ships when drawn away far from their own 
walls, or whether 

** they will return back tp the city."^ 

Polydamas also sajSy 

^'Conuder well, my friendfl, what is to be done, for my adfioe is to le^ 
torn now to the city, for we are far from the walls." • 

Demetrius (of Scepsis) adds the testimony of Hestiiea^ of 
Alezandreiay who composed a work on the Itiad of Homer, 
and discusses the question whether the scene of the war was 
about the present ci(y, and what was the Trojan plain which 
the poet mentionB as situated between the city and the sea, 
for tne plain seen in front of the present city is an accumula- 
tion of earth brought down by the rivers, and formed at a 
later period. 

37. Polites also, 

" who was the scout of the Trojans, trusting to his swiftness of foot, and 
who was on the summit of the tomb of the old ^syetes,*'* 

was acting absurdly. For although he was seated 

"on the summit of the tomb," 

jet he might have observed from the much greater height of 
the citad^ situated nearly at the same distance, nor would 
his swiftness of foot have been required for the purpose of 
aecurity, for the tomb of ^Ssyetea, which exists at present on 
the road to Alezandreia, is distant five stadia from the citadel. 

' The passage is coirupt, and the tnmalataoii is rather a paraphrase, 

assisted by the conjectures of Kramer. 

« Od. xiv. 469. » Od. xiv. 496. * II. xx. 209. * II. xvVn. 254. 

• Hestiaea was distineruislu d for her commentary on Homer somewhat 
in the bame manner ad Madame Dacier in modem tuues. ^ 11. ix, 7 '^2, * 
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Nor is the course of Hector round the city at all a probable 
eircumstanoe, for the present city will not admit of a circuit 
round it on account of the continoous ridge of hill, but the 
ancient city did allow such a course round it^ 

88. No trace of the ancient city remains. This might be 
expected) for the cities around were devastated, but not entire- 
ly destroyed, whereas when Troy was overthrown from its 
foundation all the stones were removed for the reparation of 
the other cities. Archseanax of Mitylene is said to have for- 
tified Sigeium with the stones brought from Troy. Sigeium 
was taken possession of by the Athenians, who sent Phryno, 
the victor in the Olympic games, at the time the Lesbians 
advanced a claim to nearly the whole Tread. They had in- 

* M. Ledievalier, irho extends Ilium and its citadel Pergamus to tlie 
highest summit of the mountain Bounar-bachi, acknowledges that the 
nature of the ground would prevent th*- course of Hector and Achilles 
taking place round tliis position, in consequence of the rivers and the pre- 
cipices which surround it on the S. E. To meet the objection which 
these facta would give rise to, M. Leeheralier interprets the expressions 
of Homer in a manner never thought of by the ancient grammarians, 
although they contorted the text in every possible manner, to bend it to 
their peenliar opinions. Would it not be more easy to believe that at 
the time of the siege of Troy tliis city was no longer on the summit of 
the mountain, nor so near its ancient acropolis as it was at ^st , and that 
the inhabitants moved under the reign of Ilus, as Plato says, and as Ho- 
mer leads ns to conclude, to the entrance of the plain and to the lower 
rising grounds of Ida? The level ground on the top mountain which 
rises above Bounar-bachi, and on wluch it has been attempted to trace the 
contour of the walls of ancient Ilium and of its citadel, is more than 3200 
toises in circumference. 

But it is difficult to conceive how, at so distant a period and among a 
people half 8avage» a space of ground so large and without water could 
Oe entirely occupied by a town, whose power scarcely extended beyond 
25 leagues. On the other hand, as the exterior circuit of this mountain 
is more tli ui i >(){) tnises, it is not to be conceived how Homer, so exact 
in liiti description oi places, should have represented Achilles and Hector, 
alieady iatigued by a long-continued battle, as making an uninterrupted 
course of about seven leagues round this mountain, before commencing 
in single combat. It appears to me therefore that the Troy of Homer 
must have covered a much less spare of ground than is generally sup- 
posed, and according to all ap])earjinces this space was bounded by a 
hillock, on which is now the village of Bounar-bachi. This hillock is 
about 700 or 800 toises in circumference ; it is isolated from the rest of the 
mountain ; and warriors in pursuing one another could easily make the 
circuit. This would not prevent Pergamus from being the citadel of 
Ilium, but it was separated from it by an esplanade, which served as a 
means of communication between the town and the fortress. — Gossellin, 
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deed founded most of the settlements, some of which exist at 
present, and others have disappeared. Pittacus of Mitylene, 
one of the seven wise men, sailed to the Troad against Fhryno, 
the Athenian general, and was defeated in a pitched battle* 
(It was at this time that the poet Alcseus, as he himself says, 
when in danger in some battle, threw awaj his arms and fled* 
He charged a messenger with iiy auctions to inform those at 
home &t AlcflBiis was safe, but that he did not bring 
awaj his arms. These were dedicated by the Athenians as 
an offering in the temple of Minerva Glaucopis.)^ Upm 
Phijno's proposal to meet in single combat^ Pittacus ad- 
vanced with his fishing gear,^ endosed his adversary ia a 
net, pierced him with his tlu»e-pronged spear, and despatched 
him with a short sword. The war however still continuing, 
Periander was chosen urbiUaLor bj both parties, and put an 
end to it. 

39. Demetrius accuses Timseus of falsehood, for saying 
that Periander built a wall round the Achilleiuiu out of the 
stones brought from Iliuiu as a protection against the attacks 
of the Athenians, and with a view to assist Pittacus ; whereas 
this place was fortified by the Mitylenosaiis against Sigeium, 
but not with stones from liium, nor by Periander. For how 
should they choose an enemy in arms to be arbitrator? 

The AcluUeium is a place which contains the monument of 
Achilles, and is a small settlement. It was destroyed, as also 
Sigeium, by the Bienses on acconntof the refractory disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants. For all the sea^coast as far as Darda- 
nus was afterwards^ and is at present^ subject to them. 

Anciently the greatest part of these places were subject ta 
the ^olians, and hence Ephoros does not hesitate to call all 
the country from Abydos to Came by the name of ^olia. 
But Thucydides' says that the Mitylenseans were deprived of 
the Troad in llie Peloponnesian war by the Athenians under 
the command of PiM^bes. 

40. The present Ilienses affirm that the city was not en- 
tirely demolished when it was taken by the Achcuuiis, nor at 
any time deserted. The Lucrlan virgins began to be sent 

t This paragfaph, acoordiog to Kramer, is probably an interpolation. 

* Herod, viii. c. 85. 

' lliiicyd., b. iii. c. 50, does not use the word Tioad, bat says *' all the 
towns possessed by the Mityleneans/' 
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there, as wa?? the custom every year, a short time afterwards. 
This however is not told by Homer. Nor was Homer ac- 
quainted with the violation of CassaQdr%' but says that she 
was a virgin about tiiat time : 

" He slew Othryoneus, who had lately come to the war from Cabesiis, in- 
duced by the glory of the contest, and who sought in marriage the m06t 
beautiful oi the daughters of Priam, Cassandra, without a dower."* 

He does not mention any force having been naed, nor does 
lie attribute the death of A}bx, by shipwreck to the wrath of 
Mmerva, nor to any* similar canse^ but sajrs, in general terms^ 
that he was an object of hatred to MinerTa» (for she was in- 
censed against all who had profaned her temple,) and that 
Ajax died by the agency of Neptune for his boasting speeches* 

The Locrian virgins were sent there when the Persians 
were masters of the conntry. 

41. Such is the account of the Ilienses. But Homer 
speaks expressly of the demolition of the city : 

**The day will corne when at length sacred Ilium shall peri^ih,' 

After we have destroyed the lofty city of Priam,* 

By counsel, by wisdom, and by artifire. 

The city of Priam waa destroyed m the tenth year."* 

Of this they produce evidence of the following kind ; the 
statue of Minerya, which Homer represents as in a sitting 
posture, is seen at present to be a standing figure, for he 
orders them 

" to place the robe on the kaees of Athene,*' * 
in the same sense as this verse, 

" no son of mine should sit upon her knees," ^ 

and it is better to understand it thns, than as souie explain it, 
**by placing the robe at the knees," and adduce this line, 
** ^lif sat upon the hearth in the light of the fire," ■ 

^ Poets and mythologists rabsequent to Homer mippoeed Gw8andza» 
the daughter of Priam, to have been vioUted by Ajax, the Locrian; that 
as a punishment for his crime this hero perished by shipwreck on his re- 
turn from Troy, and that three years afterwards Locris wa'^ visited hy 
a famine, which occasioned frreat dp«tnirtion to tlio inhabitaius. The 
oracle consulted on the occasion of this calamiiy advised the Locriiuis to 
send annually to Minenra of Ilium two young women chosen by lot 
They obeyed and continued to send them for 1000 years, until the time of 
the sacred war. 

« II. xiii. » llyL 448. * Od. iu. 130. * II. xii. 15. 

* II. Yi. 92 and 273. ' 11. iz. 455. • II. vi. 305. 
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for **near the hearth." For what would the laying the robe 
at the kn( es mean ? And they who alter the accent, and for 
yovvauiv read yovyatny^ like duta/rtK, or in whatever way they 
understand it,' come to no conclusion. Many of the ancient 
statues of Minerva are found in a sittlnir posture, as those at 
Phocaea, Massaha, Kome, Chios, and many other cities. But 
modern writers, among whom is Lycurgus the rhetorician, 
agree that the city was destroyed, for in mentioning the eity 
of the Ilienses he says, *' who has not heard, when it was 
once razed by the Greeks, that it was uninhabited?"^ 

42. It is conjectured that those who afterwards proposed 
to rebuild it avoided the spot as inauspicious, either on ac- 
count of its calamities, of which it had been the scene, or 
whether Agamemnon, according to an ancient custom, had de- 
voted it to destruction with a curse, as Croesus, when he de- 
stroyed Sidene, in which the tyrant Glaucias^had taken re- 
fuge, uttered a curae against those who should rebuild its 
walls. They therefore abandoned that spot and built a city 
elsewhere. 

The Astypalaeans, who were in possession of Rhoeteium, 
were tlie first persons that founded Folium near the Simois, 
now called Polisma, but not in a secure spot, and hence it 
was soon in ruins. 
/ The present settlement, and the temple, were built in the 

time of the Lydian kings ; but it was not then a city ; a long 
time afterwards, however, and by degrees, it became, as we 
have wSaid, a considerable place. 

Hellanicus, in order to gratify the Ilienses, as is his custom, 
maintains that the present and the ancient city are the same. 
But the district on the extinction of the city was divided by 
the possessors of Bhcsteium and Sigeium, and the other 
neighbouring people among themselves. Upon the rebuilding 
of the city, however, they restored it. 

43. Ida is thought to be appropriately described by Horner^ 

' The corrupt passage replaced by asterisks is ii& uttTivovTiQ ri ^p<yac, 
which is unintelligible. 

* The following is a translation of the paesage, as found in the speech of 
Ljcnrgus, still preserved to us : 

**Who has not heard of Troy, the greatest 
City of those times, and sovereign of all 
Asia, that when once destroyed by 

The Greeks it remained for ever uninhabited? " i 
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flg abounding with springs on account of the multitade of 
rivers which issue from it, partieukriy where Dardania as 
ftr as Scepsis lies at its foot» and the places about Ilium. 

Demetrius^ who was acquainted with these places, (for he 
was a nativO thus speaks of them : There is a height of 
Ida- called Cotjlus ; it is situated about 120 stadia above 
Scepsis, and from it flow the Scamander, the Granicus, and 
the JEsepus ; ' the two last, being the contributions of many 
smaller sources, fall into the Propontis, but the Scariiander, 
which has but a single source, Hows towards the west. All 
these sources are in the neighbourhood of each other, and are 
comprised within a circuit of 20 stadia. The termination of 
the ^sepus is farthest distant from its commencement, 
namely, about 500 stadia." 

We may, however, ask why the poet says, 

''They came to the fair fountains, whence burst forth two streamfl of th^ 

eddying Scamaiider, one flowing with water warm,"* 

that is» hot ; he proceeds, however, 

" around issues yapour as though caused by fire — the other gushes out in 
the eommer, cold like hail, or £rozen as snow," 

for no warm springs are now fonnd in that spot, nor is the 
source of the Seanmnder there, bnt in the moontain, and 
there is one source instead of two.^ It is probable that the 

* Modern maps place the Cotylus, and consequently the sources of die 
river which Demetrim eaUe Scamander, at more than 30,000 toisee, or 
nearly eleven leagues* to the S. £. of the entrance of the Hellespont, 

when the sonrcn of the Scamander should be near Troy; and Troy itself, 
according to the measurement adopted by Demetrius, ought not to be 
more than 340O toises, or a league and a quarter, from the sea. There is 
therefore a manifest contradiction, and it appears, as I have already re- 
marked, that the rhrer oalled Scamander by Demetrine, is not the river so 
called by Homer, but the Simols of the poet — Oc$$ettin, 

Modern travellers accuse Demetrius with haring; confounded the Sca- 
mander with the SimoVs. The Simois they say rises in Cotylus, (Kas- 
dagh,) as also the Granicus, (Oustrola,) and the iEsepus, (Satal-dere,) 
but the sources of tlie Scamander are below, and to the W. of Ida, near 
the vOlage called by the Turks Boimar^baeht, which signifies the head of 
the source. If it is an error, ]>emetrius is not alone responsible for it, 
as Hellenicus (Srhob in Iliad xxi. 242) also says that the Scamander 
had its ^omrc in Mount Ida itself. Both probably rested on the author- 
ity of Honn r, who places tJie source of the Scamander in Ida. They did 
not, however, observe that Homer employs the expression an* 'liaittKy 
6pkmv in a more extensive seme.— Dm TheU^ 

• 11. xxii. 147. 

' We owe to the tesesiohss of M. de Choiaenl Gouffier, published 
VOL. u. 2 b 
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warm spring has failed, but the cold spring flowing from the 
Scamander along a subterraneous channel emerGres at this 
place ; or, heeause the water was near tlie Scamander, it was 
called the source of that river, for there are several springSi 
which are said to be its sources. 
44. The Andirus empties itself into the Scamander; a 

without his knowledge in 1793, an acquaintance with these two springs, 
which present nearly the same phenomena as described by Homer. 
These springs hare since been seen by many traTellera ; they are situated 
at the foot of a small hill on which is Bounar-bachi, and about 6500 
toises in a strai^t line from the mouth of the Mender^. The stream whick 
flows from them never fills, and after having run for some time parallel 
to the Mender^, it turns suddenly to throw itself into the Archipelago, 
near the middle of the interval which separates the ruins of Alezandria- 
Troas firom the cape Koum-kale, but still leaving traces <^ a bed through 
which it fonnerl^ flowed to join the Mendei^. We are* now convinced 
that this little nvet Is the Scamander of Homer, that the present Bfen« 
dcre is the Simoi's of that poet, nnd that the ancient Ilium, which was 
near the sourcps of tlie Scamander, must have been situated on the 
heights of Bounar-bachi. 

In the time of Homer these two liYers united together and discharged 
themselves into the sea by the same mouth : but the course of the Sca- 
mander has been changed for a long time, sincSf according to Pliny, (v. 
c. 33.) a part of its waters spread themselves over a marsh, and the re- 
man nirr flowed unto the ^Egtean Sea, between Alexandria-Troas and 
Sigeum. This ancient author therefore gave to the little river (which 
he called Paloescamander, the old Scamander) exactly the same course 
which the stream Bounar-bachi still follows. This change of direction 
in the course of the river appears to me to have been anterior to the time 
of Dcmotrins of Sropsis, for this alone can explain his error. For, no 
longer jiaduig a stream which runs on the left of the present Mendere, 
and which might represent the Scamander, he thought proper to transfer 
this latter name to the Simois» and to look for the site of the Ilium of 
Homer, as also of the plain which was the scene of the combats de- 
scribed by the poet, on the right of this river. Thence he is persuaded 
that the town of the Ilicnses occupied the same site as the ancient Ilium, 
and that the stream of tlie Tschiblak was the Simois. 

I must remark that the Mender^ is a torrent, the waters of which fail 
during a great part of the year, whilst the stream of the Bounar-bachi 
always continues to flow. This advantage is probably the reason why it 
preserved the name of Scamander to the sea, although it ran into the bed 
of the Simois and wris far inferior to this torrent in the length of its course. 
Hence it may be perceived how the name of Scamander, now changed 
into that of Mendere, has remained attached to this ancient mouth, how 
ultimately it was given to the whole course of the Simois> and how De- 
metrius of Scepsis was led into error by the change in the course of the 
true Scamander, and by the transfer of its name to the Simois. — Voyage 
Pittorosque de la Grece par M. de Choiaeul Gmtffler. Le V'oyape dans la 
Troad* par M, LechevaUer, The Topography of Troy, W* GeU^—GoiseUm^ t 
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river which comes from the district of Caresene, a mountain- 
ous country, in which are many Tillages, It is well cultivated 
by the husbandmen. It adjoins Dardania, and extends as far as 
the places about Zeleia and Pityeia. The count! y, it is said, 
had its name from the river Caresus^ mentioned hj the poel^ 
" the Khesus, HcptaponiSt CBresus* and Bhodius/* ^ 

but the city oi the same name as the river is id ruins. 

Demetrius again says, the river Khesus is now called 
Bhoeites, unless it is the Bhesus which empties itself into 
the Granicus. 

The Heptaporus, wiiich is called also Polyporus, is crossed 
seven times in travelling from the places alir ut Cale Pence (or 
the beautiful pitch tree) to the village Melaenae and to the 
Asclepieium, founded by Lysimachus. 

Attains, the first king, gives this account of the beautiful 
pitch tree ; its circumference, he says, was 24 feet ; the 
height of the trunk from the root was 67 feet ; it then formed 
three branches, equally distant from each other ; it then con- 
tracts into one head, and here it completes the whole height 
of two plethra, and 15 cubits. It is distant from Adiamytti* 
um 180 stadia towards the north* 

The Caresas flows from Mains, a place situated between 
PaUsscepsis and Achseium, in front of tiie isle of Tenedos^ and 
empties itself into the .Ssepus. 

The Rhodius flows from Cleandria and 6ordus» which are 
dbtant 60 stadia from Cale PencOy and empties itself into the 
^nins (^sepns?). 

45. In the valley about the iEsepus, on the left of its 
course, the first place we meet with is Polichiia, a walled 
stronghold ; then Pal«scepsis, next Alizoniuni, a place invent- 
ed for the supposed existence of the Halizoni whom we have 
mentioned before.^ Then Caresus, a deserted city, and Ca- 
resene, and a river of the same name, (Caresus,) which also 
forms a cuiisi'^lernble valley, but less than that about the JEse- 
po^'. Next follow the plains of Zeleia, and tlie mountain plains, 
which are well cultivated. On the right of the ^scpii?, be- 
tween Polichna and i'alaescepsis is Nea-Comcy^ and Argjrri% 

« n. xii. 20. • B. xii. c. iii. § 21. 

* Below Strabo calls this same place iEiiea, and in b. zii. c. iii. § 23, 
KTiea-Come. Pliny caUs it Mea ; it is said to be the same place called 
b Y the Turks £ae. 

2 B 2 
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(the silver mines,)^ which arc anotlier fiction framed to sup- 
port the same hypothesis, in order that the words of Homer 
may be deieaded, 

where silver is produced." * 

Where then is Alybe, or Alope, or in whatey^ way they 
please to play upon the name? For they ought to have had 
the impn^nce to invent this pkce ako, and not to leave their 
system imperfect and exposed to detection, when they bad 
once ventured so ftr. fiiis is the contradiction which may 
be given to Demetrius, 

As to tlie rest, we ought at least in the greatest number of 
instances to attend to a man of experience, and a native of the 
country, who also had bestowed so much thought and time on 
this subject as to write thirty books to interpret little more 
than 60 lines of tiie catalogue of the Trojan forces. 

PaliPscrpsTS, accorrling to Demetrius, is distant from JEnea 
50, and from the river j^^sepus 30, stadia, and the name of 
Pala?scepsis is applied to many other places.^ 

We return to the sea- coast, from which we have digressed. 

46. After the Sigeian promontory, and the Achilleium, is 
the coast opposite to Tenedos, the Achseium, and Tenedos it- 
self, distant not more than 40 stadia from the continent. It is 
abcmt 80 stadia in circomferenoe. It contains an ^ohan 
city, and has two harbours, and a temple of Apollo 8min- 
theos, as the poet testifies ; 

" Smintheus, thou that reignest over Tenedos." * 

There are several small islands aroand it, and two in particu- 
lar, called Galydnse,^ situated in the course of the voyage to 
Lectum. There are some writers who call Tenedos Calydna^ 

' 'Apyvput, sa ihe neater geader, with the aooent en the a]itipeaiiltima» 
means " silver mines." Bal 'Jkpyi^ia, with the accent oa the peniiltima» 

becomes the name of a town. 
« II. ii. 856. 

• What other places ? I do not think that Strabo or Demetrius have 
mentioned any other place bearing the name of Paltescepsifi. — Du TheiL 

• I!, i. 38. 

• There are no islands to the south of Tenedos, — that is, between Tene- 
dos and Cape Lectum (Baba). Th*^ state of tlie text might induce ns to 
suppose lUiit, instead of Lectum, Strabo wrote Sigeum. Thrrt the Ca- 
lydu;e ialaiids would answer to the Mauro islands or to the isles dea 
Laplns. — Gossellin. 
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and others Leucophr^rgJ There are other small islands aroond 
it besides these. They lay near the scene of the fable about 
Tennes» from whom the island has its name, and of the story 
of Cycnus, a Thracian by descent^ and father, acc(»rding to 

some writers, of Tennes, and king of Colonse. 

47. Continuous with the Achaeium are Lalisa and Colonne, 
formerly belonging to the people of Tencdos, who occupied 
the opposite coast; and the present Chrysa, situated upon a 
rocky height above the sea, and Hamaxitus lying below, and 
close to Lectum. But at present Alexandreia is continuous 
with the Achrpium; the inhaViitants of those small towns, and 
of many otlier strongholds, were ( inbodied in Alexandreia. 
Among the latter were Cebrene and Neandria. Tlie territory 
is in the possession of the Alexandrini, and the spot iu which 
Alexandreia is now situated was called Sigia. 

48. The temple of Apollo Smintheus is in this Chrysa, and 
the symbol, a mouse, which shows the etymology of the epi- 
thet Smintheus, lying under the foot of the statue.^ They are 
the workmanship of Scopas of Paros. They reconcile the hiS" 
torvj and the fable about the mice, in this following manner. 

The Teucriy who came from Crete, (of whom Callinus, the 
elegiac poet, gave the first history, and he was followed by 
many others,) were directed by an oracle to settle wherever 
the earth*born inhabitants should attack them, which, it is 
said, occurred to them near HaAiazitus, for in the night-time 
great multitudes of field-mice came out and devoured all arms 
or utensils which were made of leather; the colony therefore 
settled there. These people also called the mountain Ida, 
after the name of the mountain in Crete. 

* Called also Lymcssa and Phcenice. The first of these names is the 
ssme as that of one of the 12 towns on the continent sacked by AchiUes. 
The name Phcenice was given to it probably by a Phcenician colony. 

Lcu<!ophn»'s, (white brows,) from the colour of the coast, 

* From nutvOor, a rat, in the -^olic dialec t. The worship of Apollo 
Smiiitiieus vvasnot confined to the town ot Chrysa alone ; it was common 
to all the continent of the Troad and to the adjacent islands ; it extended 
along the whole coast to the island of Rhodes, as Strabo afterwards Informs 
us. He has already told us that there was a temple of Apollo Smintheus 
in the islariH of Tfnodos. Coins of this island pxist, bearing the eflBgy of 
the god with a rat under tho chin. The {nw u of Hamaxiius, on the con- 
tinent, had also its temple of Apollo Smintheus, where was not only to be 
seen the picture of a rat near the tripod of the god» but also tame rats, 
maintained at the public expense. 
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But Heradeides of Pontns sajs, that the mice, which 
swarmed near the temple, were coDsidered as sacred, and the 
statue is represented as standing upon a mouse* 

Others say, that a certain Teucer came from Attica^ who 
belonged to the Demns of Trees, which is now called Xjpe- 
teon, but that no Teucri came from Crete. They adduce as 
a proof of the intermixture of Trojans with Athenians, that 
an Ericthonius was a founder of both people. 

This is the account of modern writers. But the traces 
which now exist in the plain of Thebe, and at Chrysa situated 
there, coincide better with the description of Homer j and of 
these we shall speak immediately.' 

The name of Sminthens is to be found in many places, for 
near Hamrtxitus itself, besides the Sminthian Apollo at the 
temple, there are two places called Sminthia, anrl others in the 
neighbouring district of Larissa. In the district also of Pariane 
is a place called Sminthia ; others in Ehodes,^ Lindas, 
and in many places besides* The temple is now called 
Sminthium. 

Spparate from the other is the Halesian plain near Lectum, 
which is not extensive, and the Tragastsan salt-nan near Ha« 
maxitus,^ where the salt spontaneously concretes on the 
blowing of the Etenan winds. On Lectnm stands an altar 
dedicated to the Twdve 6ods» erected, it is said, by Aga- 
memnon. 

These places are in nght of Ilium, at the distance of a little 
more than 200 stadia. On the other side the parts about 
Abydos are visible, although Abydos is somewhat nearer. 

49. After doubling Lectum, there follow the most conBider- 
able cities of the jEolians, the bay of Adramyttium, on which 
Homer seems to have placed the greater part of the Leleges, 
and the Cilicians, divided into two tribes. There also is the 
coast of the Mitylenaeans with &ome villages of the Mitylcnae- 
ans on the continent. The bay has the name of the Idaean 
bay, for the ridge extending from Lectum to Ida overhangs 

> Sect. 63. 

* In the island of Rhodes more especially many Sminthia must have 
existed, as Andreas, a native of Lindus, one of the three cities of ihe 
island, made these temples the subject of a treatise entitled " On the 
Sminthia of Rhodes." 

' The Turks call the place Fousla, " the salt-pans.'* 
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the commencement of the bay, where, according to the poet,* 
the Lelef:^es were first settled. 

50. I liave Pj)()k rn before of the Leleges, and I shall now 
add that the poet speaks oi a Pedasus, a citj of theirs whicli 
was subject to Altes ; 

** Altes, king of the war-loving Leleges, governs 
The lofty Pedasus on the river Satnioeis : 

the spot exists but there is no city. Some read, but ineor* 
rectlj, below Satnioeisy" as if the city lay at the foot of a 
mountain called Satnioeis ; yet there is no mountain there 
called Satnioeis, but a river, on which the city is placed. The 

city is at present deserted. The poet mentions the river ; 

" Ajax pierced with his spear Satnins, the son of CEnops, whom the beau- 
tiful Tiympli Nais bore to CEnops, when he tended herda on the banks of 

the Saliiiot-is."' 

And in another place ; 

" CEnops dwelt on the banki of the stnooth-flowing Satnioeis 
In lofty FedastiB."* 

Later writers called it Satioeis^ and some writers Saphnioeis. 
It is a great winter torrent^ which the poet, by mentioning it, 
made remarkable. These places are continuous with the 

districts Dardania and Scepsia, and are as it were another 

Dardania, but lower than the former. * 

ol. The country comprised in the districts of Aatandria, 
Celirene, Neandria, and the Hamaxitus, as far as the sea op- 
posite to Lesbos, now belongs to the people of Assus and Gar- 
gara.* 

The Noandrians are situated above Hamaxitus on this 
side Lectum, but more towards the interior, and nearer to 
Tlrnm, from which they are distant 130 stadia. Above 
these people are the Cclnonii, and above the Cebrenii the 
Dardanii, extending as far as Pakescepsis, and even to 
Scepsis. 

The poet Alcsus calls Antandrus a city of the Lieges : 

First is Antandroa, a city of the Leleges." 

Demetrius of Scepsis places it among the adjacent cities, so 
that it might be in the country of the Cilicians, for these 
people are rather to be regarded as bordering upon the Le- 

» 11. X. 429. ' U. xxi. 8G. « IK xiv. 443. * II yu 34. 

* At the foot of the momxtain on which is now the village ioe. 
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eges, having as their boundary the southern side of Mount g 
da. These however are s-ituated low down, and approach ^--^ ^ 
learer the sea-coast at Adramyttium. After Lectum, at the ^ 
listanee of 40 stadia is Polymediuni/ a stroiighold ; then at ]l 
he distance of 80 stadia Assus, situated a Uttle above the ^ 
jea; next at 140 stadia Gargara, which is situated on a pro- * U 

nontory, which forms the gulf, properly called the gulf of ^ 
Mramyttium. For the whole of the sea-coast from Lectum ^ 
,0 Canee, and the Elaitic bay, is comprised under the same ^ 
lame, the gulf of Adramyttium. This, however, is properly n 
sailed the Adramyttene gulf, which is enclosed within the ] ^ 

mmontorj on which Gargara stands, and that called the . 
promontory Pyrrha^' on which ia a temple of Venus. The ^ 
oreadth of the entrance forms a passage across from promon* ^ 
U>r7 to promontory of 120 stadia. Within it is Antandrus,' 
mih. a mountain abore it^ which is called Alexandreia, where 
it is said the contest between the goddesses was decided by 
Paris ; md Aspaneus, the depository of the timber cut from 
die forests of Ida ; it is here that wood is brought down and 
disposed of to those who want it j 
Next is Ast3rra, a village and grove sacred to Artemis As- ^ 
tyrene. Close to it is Adramyttium, a city founded by a \ 
colony of Athenians, with a harbour, and a station for vessels. 
Beyond the gulf and the promontory Pyrrlia is Cisthene, a 
ieserted city with a harbour. Above it in the interior is a 
:;opper minCi Perperenay Trariumi and other similar settle- 
ments. 

On this coast after Cisthene are the villages of the Mity- 
lenaeans, Coryphantis and lleracU ia ; next to these is Attea; 
then A tarnen?, * Pitane,'' and the mouths of the Caicus. These, 
riowever, belong to the Eiaitic gulf. On the opposite side of 
:he Caieus are Ehea^^ and the remainder of the gulf as far as 
GansB. 

We shall resume our description of each place, lest we 
ihould have omitted any one that is remarkable. And first 
nrith regard to Scepsis. 

52. Palasscepsis is situated above Cebrene towards the 
nost ebvated part of Ida near Polichna* It had the name of 

* Palamedium ? Pliny, b. v. c. 30. 
' Karatepc-bournou, or Cape San Nicolo. 

' Antandro. * Dikeli-koi. * Tschandarlyk. ^ lalea. ' 
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Scepsis * either for some other reason or because it was 
within view of the places around, if we may be allowed to 
derive words then in use among Barbarians from the Greek 
language. Afterwards the inhabitants were transfcrrpd to 
the present Scepsis, 60 stadia lower down, by Scaniaiidrius, 
the son of Hector, and by Ascanius, the son of ^neas ; these 
two families reigned, it is said, a long time at Scepsis. They 
changed the form of government to an oligarchy ; afterwards 
the Milesians united with the Scepsians, and formed a de- 
mocracy.^ The descendants of these families had never- 
theless the name of kings, and held certaio^dignities. Anti- 
gonus incorporated the Scepsians with the inhabitants of 
Alexandreta (Ttroas); Lysimachus dissolved thisunion, and 
they returned to their own country. 

5S, The Scepsian (Demetrius) supposes that Scepsis was 
the palace of ^neas, situated hetween the dominion of JEneas 
and LymessoSy where^ it is said, he took refuge when pur- 
sued by Achilles. 

** Remember you nut, ' am Achilles, " how I chased you when alone and 
apart tcorn the herds, witia swift steps, from the helots of Ida, themse in- 
deed you eecaped to Lyrnessus; but I took aad destroyed it" * 

Present traditions respecting -^neas do not agree with the 

story respecting the firrit fuunder:^ of Scepsis. For it U sa.id 
that he was spared on account of his Imtred to Priam : 

"he ever bore hatred to Priam, for never had Priam bestowed any 
honour upon him tor his valour.*** 

His companion chiefs, the Antenoridoe, and Antenor, and my- 
self, escaped on account of the hospitality which the latter had 
shown to Meoelaus. 

Sophocles, in his play, The Capture of Troy, says, that a 
panther's skin was placed before An tenor's door as a signal 
tiiat his house should be spared from plunder. Antenor and 

* From ffKiiTTOfiai, (sceptomai,) T see to a distance, from whicli the 
compound ir€pi(TK£irro/iac, (perisceptoinai,) I see to a distance around, 
Strabo perceired the absnrdity of such an etymology. Others derived 
the name of this place from mBtiwrofiat, I pretend, whence vK^I^Vf 
(skepsis,) a pretext, because it was on this part of the chain f Ida that 
Rhea, on the birth of Jupiter, siibsfkuted fnr him a stone clothed as an 
infaut, and presented it to be devuincd by Saturn m place of her child. 
This etymology is conformable to analogy, although founded on a ridi- 
culoiu &ble. • B. ziiL c. i. i 6. < il. xx. 188. < IL zitL 460 
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his four sons, together with the surviving Heneti, are said to 
have escaped iato Thrace, and thence into Henetica on the Adri- 
atic;' but iBneas, with his father Anchises and his son As- 
caniuSy are said to have collected a large body of people^ and 
to have set sail. Some writers saj that he settled about the 
Macedonian Olympus ; according toothers he founded Capuse,^ 
near Mantineia in Arcadia, and that he took the name of the 
city from Capys. There is another aocoant^ that he dis- 
embarked at ^gesta' in Sicily, with Elymos, a Trojan, and 
took possession of Eryx * and Lily b»us,^ and called the rivers 
about .£gesta Scamander and Simois; that from Sicily he 
went to £itium, and settled there in obedience to an oracle 
enjoining him to remain wherever be should eat his table. 
This happened in Latium, near Lavinium, when a large cake 
oi' bread which was set down instead of, iinil for want of, a 
table, was eaten together with the meal that was laid upon it. 

Homer does not agree either with these writers or with 
what is said respecting the fuuiidors of S('e})>is. For he re- 
presents ^^*^neas as remaining at Troy, succeeding to the king- 
dom, and delivering the succession to his children's cbildren 
after the extinction of the race of Priam : 

*' the son of Saturn hated the family of Priam : henceforward -Sneas 
sImII reign oyer the Trojans, and his children's children to late genera- 

tiona.*' • 

In this manner not even the succession of Scamandrius 
could be maintained. He disagrees still more with those 
writers who speak of his wanderings «s fiur as Italy, and 
make him end his days in that country. Some write the 
▼erse thus : 

^'Theraee of ^neas and his children's duldreii»" meaning the Romans, 
shall rule over all nations." ' 

54. The Socratic philosophers, Erastus, Coriscnsi and Ne- 
leus, the son of Ck>riscus, a disciple of Aristotle, and Theo- 
phrastus, were natives of Scepsis. Nelens succeeded to the 

possession of the library of Theophrastus, which included that 

of Ari -totle ; for Aristotle gave his library, and left liii school, 

» See note ^ vol. i. p. 76. 

* Some assert that Capys, the father of Anchises, was the founder of 
Capua or Capya in Italy. The town in Arcadia was afterwards called 
Caphya or Caphy«. * Segesta. * Trapani. * Cape Boe. 

^ II. zx. 306. 
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to Theophrastus. Aristotle* was the first person with whom 
we are acquainted who made a collection of books, and sug- 
gested to the kings of ^^ypt the formation of a library. 
Theophrastus left his library to Neleus, who carried it to 
Scepsis^ and bequeathed it to some ignorant persons who kept 
the books locked up^ lying in disorder. When the Scepsians 
understood that the Attalic kings^ on whom the city was de- 
pendent^ were in eager search for books, with which they in- 
tended to furnish the library at Pergamus, they hid theirs in 
an excayation under-ground ; at length, but not before they had 
been injured by damp and worms, the descendants of Neleus 
sold the books of Aristotle and Theophrastus for a large sum 
of money to Apellicon of Teos. Apellicon^ was rather a 
lover of books tlian a philosopher; whvn therefore lie attempt- 
ed to restore the parts which had been eaten aiul e c i roded by 
worms, he made alterations in the original text and intruduced 
them into new copies ; he moreover supplied tiie defective parts 
niiskil fully, and published the books full of errors. It was the 
mislbrtune of the ancient Peripatetics, those after Theophras- 
tus, that being wholly improve I<m1 with the books of Aris- 
totle, with the exception of a few only, and those cliiefly of 
the exoteric^ kind, they were unable to philosophise according 

^ This statement is not in contradiction with those ^Athen. b. i. c. 3) 
vtho assert that Pisistmtns, tyrant of Athens, and Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, were the first who formed libraries. The Ubraries of these two 

princes, who lived six centuries before our time, were probably confined 
to half a dozen poets, and it may be supposed that the care l^isistratus 
took 10 collect tiie poems of Homer did not extend to poets poisterior to 
his time* But in the time of Aristotle there existed many poems, a 
great nnmber of oratorical discourses^ historical works» and Tarious 
treatisies of philosophy. 

' Apellicon proclaimed himself a'pbi^o'^opher of the school of Aristotle. 
From what Athenf^ns, b, v., says of hmi, he appears to have used his 
great wenlth tor the purposes of ostentation rather than of employing it 
for the benefit of others. He was sent by Aristion, (or Athenion, as 
AthensBiis calls him,) tyrant of Athens, to Delos, at the head of ten thou- 
sand soldleis, to lemoTO the treasures of the temple. He was defeated 
by the Romans, and havinfr lost his whole army, escaped with difficTilty. 

^ This name was pivea to books intended to be seen and read by evory 
one, but which did not contain the fundamcntid dogmas which Arisioile 
only communicated to those of his own school. The books which con- 
tained these doctrines were called, by way of distinction, etoimie. Such 
at least is the opinion of those who admit of the existence of a secret doc- 
iT\r.n. and a public doctrine, in the philosophy of Aristotle. This pa-^sasre 
of Strabo however seems to favour those who maintained a ditlertjat 
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to the pr!ii( i])le3 of tlie system, and merely occupied them- ^ \ 
selves in elaborate discussions on conirnon places. Their sue- , 
cessors however, from the time that tiiese books were pub- ' 
lished, philosophized, and propounded the doctrine of Aristotle ■ 
more successfullj than their predecessors, but were under the 
necessity of advancing a great deal as probable only, on ac- 
count of the mnltitude of errors contained in the copies. 

Even Borne contributed to this increase of errors ; for im- 
mediately on the death of Apellicon, Sjlla^ who captured 
Athens, sdaed the library of Apeilicon. When it was 
hrooght to Bome» Tyrannion,^ the grammarian^ who was aa 
admirer of Aristotle, oonrted the superintendent of the libraij 
and obtained the use of it. Some Tenders of books, als^ 
employed bad scribes and neglected to compare the copies 
with the original This happens in the case of other hock^ 
which are copied for sale both here and at Alexandreia. 

This may sutUce on tliis subject. 

55. Demetrius the grammarian, whom we have frequently 
mentioned, was a native of Scepsis. He composed a com- 
ment on the catalogue of the Trojan forces. He was con- i 
temporary with Crates and Aristarchus. He was succeeded TZ 
by Metrodorus,^ who chajiged irom being a philosopher to - 

opinion, nnnely, ffaat this celebrated distinction of txotmie sad moi»ic 
doctrines, which is peculiar to the works of Aristotle, is not founded on 
any essential difference of doctrine, but rather on a difierOMSe of method, 
00 that the word exoteric was applied to works where the opinion*; of the 
philosopher were set forth in a manner tc^ bo uiidListood by all intelligent 
readers, whether of his own school or strangers ; and esoteric to those 
works where his oftuiions weie thoroughly discussed* and in a scientific 
manner, and whUsh, not beinc inteUtgibie to ereiy onoi required lo be ex- 
plained by the master himself. 

* Tyrannion was a native of Ami?ii5^, whose lectures he attended (b. xii. 
c iii. ^ 16). He is often quoted among the commentators of Homer. 
It was he also who gave copies of the works of Aristotle to Audronicus 
of Bhodes, for whom he made a catelogue of them. 

' Metrodorus was not only a feUow-couatiyman of Demetrius^ who was 
one of the richest and most distinguished citizens of Scepsis, but also Us 
coTitpmporary and proteg^. A small treatiso of Metrodorus is cited, en- 
titled TTfpt dktnrriKrjs, which may mean "on anomting with oil," or 
** on oil used in the public exercises." It seems however very probable 
thai the treatise on the Troad, (TpiuVicd,) which Atheneus attributes to 
another Metrodorus of Chios, was the work of this Metrodorus of Scep- 
sis. The place of his birth, which was in the Troad. might have suggesteSl, 
as it did to his patron, the idea of treating a snhjeet liable to discussion, 
and to endeavour to throw light upon it by the nfoidn o£ Uomer. Add to 
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engage in public affairs. His writin^js are for the most part 
in the style of the rhetoricians. He erupluycd a new and 
striking kind of phraseology. Ailiiough he was poor, yet, in 
consequence of the reputation which he had acquired, he 
married a rich wife at Chalcedon, and acquired the surname 
of the Chalcedonian. He paid great court to Mithridates 
Eupator, whom he accompanied with his wife on a voyage to 
Pontus, and received from him distinguished honours. He 
was appointed to preside over a tribunal where the party 
condemned by the judge had no power of appeal to the king. 
His prosperity however was not lasting, for he incurred the 
eninily of some Terj unjust persons, and deserted from the 
king at the very time that he was despatched on an embassy 
to Tigranes the Armenian. Tignnes sent him back much 
against his inclination to fiapator, who was then flying from 
hiis hereditary kingdom. Metrodorns died on the road, either 
m consequence of orders from the king, or by natural disease^ 
lor both causes of his death are stated. 

So much then respecting Scepsis* 

66. Next to Scepsis are Andeira, PionisB^ and Gargaris. 
There is found at Andeira a stone^ which when burnt becomes 
iron. It is then put into a fomaoe together wilJi some kind 
of earth, when it distils a mock silver, (Pseudargyrum,) or 
with the addition of copper it beconaes the compound called 
oreichalcum. There is found a niuck silver near Tmolus 
also. These places and those about Assus were occupied by 
the Leleges. 

57. Assus is a strong place, and well fortified with walls. 
There is a lotig and perpendicular ascent from the sea and 
the harb( ur, >o that the verse of Stratonicus the citharist 
seems to be applicable to it ; 

this that Strabo quotes also Metrodorns on the subject of the AmRT-ons, 
whose hislory appears so closely connected with the Trojan war that all 
who have touched on the one, have abo treated ol the other. Pliny quotes 
also a Metrodorus on the subject of the serpents of the mer Rhyndacus, 
near the Troad. It is abm a qaestion whether Mettodoms was one^ of 
those who occupied themselves with mnemonics, or the art of increasiag 
and stTcnptln iiing the memory. According to Plutarch, Metrodonig 
was the viriiiu of Mithridates. Tigranes, who had placed the jjhilo- 
sopher in his power, inure from inadvertence than intentionally, so much 
regretted his death that he celebrated magnificent obsequies to his 
memory. 
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Go to Assus, if you mean to reach quickly the confines of death." 

The harbour is formed of a large mole. 

Cleaiithes, the Stoic philosopher, was a native of this place. 
He succeeded to the school of Zeno of Citium, and left it to 
Chrvisippns of Soli. Here also Aristotle resided for some 
time, on account of his relatioiisliip to Htm mas tlio tyrant. 
Ilermeas was an eunuch, servant of a money-changer. When 
he was at Athens he was the hearer both of Plato and of 
Aristotle. Oa his return he became the associate in the 
tyranny of his master, who attacked the places near Atar- 
neus and Assus. He afterwards succeeded bis master, sent 
for both Aristotle and Xenocrates, and treated them with 
kindness. He even gave his niece in marriage to Aristotle. 
But Memnon of Rhodes, who was at that time general in the 
service of the Persians, invited to his house Hermeas, under 
the mask of friendship, and on pretence of business. He 
seized Hermeas, and sent him to the king, who ordered him 
to be hanged. The philosophers, avoiding places in posses- 
sion of the Persians, escaped by flight. 

58. Myrsilus says that Assus was founded by Methymnas- 
ans ; but according to Hellanicus it was an -^olian city, like 
Gargara arid J^amponia of the ^Eulians. Gargara^ was found- 
ed from Assus ; it was not well j>eopled, for the kings intro- 
duced settlers from Miletopolis,^ which they cleared of its in- 

' Gargara is the same town called above by Strabo Gargaris, unless he 
meant by the latter name the territory of Gargara, a diatinction ve find 
made below between Pedasa and PedaBis. The author of the Etymolo- 

gicwm Magnum calls the jilace Gargarus, and informs us that the inhabit- 
ants abandoned it on account of the cold, it being situated on Mount Ida ; 
that they founded a now town in the plain, and that the town abandoned 
afterwards received the name of Old Gargara. 

The town called Lamponia by Strabo is called Lamponium by HelU^ 
nicus and Herodotus. 

* By "the kings," must probahly understand the kings of Bithynm 
rather than the kings of Persia, as understood by Rambach (De Mileto 
ejusq^ue colonise) ; for if we suppose that colonists are here meant v>'ho 
came to Gargara from Miletus after the destruction of this latter town by 
the Persians, how could Bemetrins of Scepsis say of the Gargareans 
that, "iEolians as they were, or instead of ^olians they became semi- 
barbarians?" lie ought at least to have said, ** that they became loni- 
ans,** for Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, at the time of its destruction by 
the Persians, was far from being barbarous. But Milelopolis, although 
from its name and position in the territory of Cyzicus was probably, like 
CysicoB, a colony of Miletus, yet might hsYa been peopled with barbiii-* 
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habitants, so that Demetrius the Scepsiaii says that, instead of 
being ^1 oliaiis, the people became semi-barbarians. In the 
time of lioiaer all these places belonjrcd to Leleges, whom some 
writers represent as Carians, but Homer distinguishes them, 

"Near tlie sea are Garians^ and PAaniaiiBwiili curFed bows, Leleges, and 
Gaucones." ' 

The Leleges were therefore a different people from the Cari- 
ans, and lived between the people subject to j3Eneas and the 
Cilicians, as they are called by the poet. After being plun- 
dered by Achilles, they removed to Caria, and occupied the 
country about the present Halicarnassns. 

59. Pedasus, the city which they abandoned, is no longer 
in existence. But in the interior of the country belonging to 
the people of Ilalicarnassus there was a city called by tliem 
l^edas;i, and the territory has even now the name of Pedasis. 
It is said that this district contained eight cities, occu})ied by 
the Leleges, who were formerly so populous a nation as to 
possess Cana as far as Myndus, Baigylia, and a great part of 
Pisidia. In later times» when they united with the Carians in 
their expeditions, they were dispersed throughout the whole of 
Greece, and the race became extinct^ 

Mausolus, according to Gallisthenes, assembled in Halicar- 
nassus^ alone the inhabitants of six out of the eight cities, but 
allowed Suangela and Myndus to remain untouched. Herodo- 
tus' relates that whenever anything unfortunate was about to 
befall the inhabitants of Pedasus^ and the neighbourhood a 
beard appeared on the face of the priestess of Minerva, and 
that this happened three times. 

There is now existing in the territory of the Stratoniceis* 
a small town called Pedasnm. There are to be seen through- 
out the whole of Caria and at Miletus sepulchres, and for- 
tifications, and vestiges of settlements of the Leleges. 

60. The tract of sea-coast following next after the Leleges 
was occupied, according to Homer, by Cilicians, but at present 
it is occupied by Adramytteni, Atarneita^ and Pitana^i as far 
as the mouth of the Caicus. The Cilicians were divided into 

ans at the time Gargara received colonists. Mualitsh m the modem Dame 
of Miletopolis. 

' II. X. 428. * Badnm. the birth-place of Herodotus. 

* Herod. L 175; Till. 104. « PaitschmY • Eskl-Hisaar. 
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two dynasties, as we have before saidi^ the head of one was 
Eetion, the other Myncs. 

61. Homer sajs that Thebe was the city of Ee^cm ; 

" We went to Thebe, the ncied city of Eetion." * 

To him also belonged Chrysa, which contained the temple 
of Apoiio bmintheus, for Chryseis was taken from Thebe; 

" We went,** 

he saja^ 

to Thebe, ravaged it, and carried everything away ; the sons of the 
Ach^ana divided the boo^ among Uiem8el?ee» bat selected for AthdM the 

beautiful Cliryseiji.'* 

Ljrnessus he calls the city af Mjnes, for 
*' haying plundered Lymesstis, and destroyed the waits of Thebe," * 

Achilles slew Mynes and Epistrophusi so that whea Brjaei'a 
says» 

" you suiOfered me not to weep when the swift Achilles slew my husband, 
anid laid waste the city of the divine Mynes," * 

the poet cannot mean Thebe» for that belonged to Eetkm^ but 
Ljrnessus, for both cities lay in what was afterwards called 
the plain of Thebe, which, on account of its fertility, was a 
subject of contest among the Mystans and Lydtans fmTnerly, 
and latterly among the Greeks who had migrated from JBol&s 
and Lesbos. At present Adramytteni possess the greater 
part of it; there are Thebe and Lymessus, a strong place, 
but both are deserted. One is siituated at the distance of 60 
stadia troin Adramyttium on one side, and the other 88 stadia 
on the other side. 

62. In the Adramyttene district are Chrysa and Cilia. 
There is at present near Thebe a place called Cilia, in which 
is a temple of Apollo Cillaeus. Beside it runs a river, which 
comes from Mount Ida. These places are near Antandria. 
The Cillaeum in Le5?bo3 has its name from this Cilia. There 
is also a mountain Cillteum between Gargara and Antandrus. 
Daes of Colonae says that the temple of Apollo Cillaius was 
founded at Colonas by the .^olians, who came by sea from 
Greece. At Chrysa also it is said that there is a Cilbean 
Apollo, but it is uncertain whether it is the same as Apollo 
Smintheua^ or a different statue. 
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63. Chrysa is a small town on the sea-coast with a harbour. 
Near and above it is Thebe. Here was the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, and here Chryseis lived. The place at pre- 
sent is entirely abandoned. To the present Chrysa, near Ha- 
maxitus, was transferred the temple of the Cilicians, one party 
of whom went to Pamphylia, the other to Hamaxitas. Those 
who are not well acquainted with ancient histories Bay that 
Chryaes and ChxjBeis lived there, and that Homer mentions 
the place. But there is no harbour at this plaoe^ yet Homer 
says, 

" but whea they entered the deep luuboort" 

nor is the temple on the sea-coast, but Homer places it there ; 

''Chryseis left the ship ; then the sage Uiysses, leading her to the altafy 
placed her in the haD(k of her beloved father."' 

Nor is it near Thebe^ but it is near it» according to Homer, for 
he says» that Chrysei» was taken away from thence. 

Nor is there any pUice of the name of Cilia in the district 
of the Alezandreia, (Troas,) nor a temple of Apollo Cilheos, 

whereas the poet joins them together : 

" who art the guardian of Chrysa, and the divine CiUa."^ 

Bat it is in the plain of Thebe that they are seen near to- 
gether. The voyage from the Cilician Chrysa to the Nau- 
stathmus (or naval station) is about 700 stadia, and occnpies a 
day, whteii is as much as Ulysses seems to haye completed ; 

for immediately upon leaving the vessel he offers sacrifice to 
the go J, and being overtaken by the evening, remains there. 
In the morning he sets sail. It is scarcely a third of the 
above-mentioned distance from Hamaxitus, so that Ulysses 
could have performed his sacrifice and have returned to the 
Naustathmus the same day. There is also a monument of 
Cillus, a large mound, near the temple of Apollo Cilheus. 
He is said to have been the charioteer of Felops, and to 
have had the chief command in these parts. Perhaps the 
country CiUcia had its name from him, or he had his £rom the 
country. 

64* The story about the Teuori, and the mice from whom 
the name of Smintheus is derived, (for mice are called Smin* 
thii,) must be transferred to this place. 

t IK L 432* * IL i. 439. < II. i. 37. 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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They excuse the derivation of titles from insignificant ob- 
jects by examples of this kind ; as from the parnopes, which 
the QEtfeans call cornopes, Hercules had a surname, and was 
worshipped under the title of Hercules Corno[)ion, because he 
had delivered them irom locusts. So the JOrythraeans, who 
live near the river Melius, worship Hercules Ipoctonus, be- 
cause he destroyed the ipe% or worms, which are destructive 
to vines ; for this pest is found everywhere except in the 
country of the Erythrseans. The Rhodians have in the island 
a temple of Apollo firythibius, so called from erysibe, (mildew,) 
and which they call erytiube. Among the JSolians in Asia 
one of ^eir months is called Pomopiony for this name the 
Boeotians give to pamopes, (locusts,) and a sacrifice is per- 
formed to Apollo Pomopion. 

65. The country about Adramyttium is Mysia. It was 
unee subject to Lydians, and there are now Pyloe Lydiae (or 
the Lydmn Gates) at Adramyttium, the city having been 
founded, it is said, by Lydians. 

Astyra also, the village near Adramyttium, is said to be- 
long to Mysia. It wa3 once a ?mnll city, in which was the 
temple of Artemis Astyrene, situated in a grove. |The An- ^ 
tandriauSy in whose neighbourhood it is more immediately 
situated, preside over it with great solemnity. It is distant 
20 stadia from the ancient Chrysa^ which also has a temple in 
a grove. There too is the Bampart of Achilles. At the dis- 
tance of 50 stadia in the interior is Thebe, uninhabited, which 
the poet says was situated betow the woody Placns* But 
there is neither Flacus nor Plax there, nor a wood above it, 
although near Ida. 

Thebe is distant from Astyra 70, and from Andeira 60 
stadia. All these are names of uninhabited places, or thinly 
inhabited, or of rivers which are torrents. But they owe 
their fame to ancient history. 

66. A,-sus and Adramyttium are considerable cities. Adra- 
myttium was unfortunate in the Mithridatic war, for Diodorus 
the general, in order to gratify the king, put to death the 
council of the citizens, although at the same time he pretended 
to be a philosopher of the Academy, pleaded causes, and pro* 
fessed to teach rhetoric He accompanied the king on his 
voyage to Pontus, but upon his overthrow Diodorus waB ^ 
punished for his crimes* Many accusations were simultane*- ^ 
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ously preferred against him: but, unable to endure the disgrace, 
he basely destroyed himself in my native city by abstaining 
from food. 

Adramyttium produced Xenocles, a distinguished orator, 
who adopted the Asiatic style of eloquence and was remark- 
able for the vehemence of his manner ; he defended Asia be- 
fore the senate, at the time when that province was accused of 
&Youring the party of Mithridates. 

67. Near Ajstyra is a lake called Sapra, full of deep holes, 
that empties itself by a ravine among ridges of rocks on the 
coast Below Andeira is a temple dedicated to the Andeirenian 
mother of the gods, and a caye with a subterraneous passage 
extending to Palaea. Palsea is a settlement distant 130 stadia 
iVom Andeira. A goat, which fell into the opening, dis- 
covered the subterraneous passage. It was found at Andeira 
the next day, accidentally, by the shepherd, who had gone 
there to a sacrifice. 

Atarneus ^ is the royal seat of Hermeas the tyrant. Next is 
Pi tan e, an ^oiian city, with two harbours, and the river 
Euenus flowing beside it, which supplies the aqueduct of 
the Adramyttium with water* 

Arcesilaus of the Academy was a native of Pitane, and a 
fellow-disciple of Zeno of Citium in the school of Polemo. 

There is a place in Fitane called Atarneus under Pitane,** 
opposite to the idand called ELeeussa* 

It is said that at Fitane bricks float upon the water, as was 
the case with a small island' in Tyrrhenia, for the earth, 
being lighter €taai an equal bulk of water, swims upon it. 
Poseidoniiis says, that he saw in Spain bricks made of an ar- 
gillaceous earth (with which silver vessels are cleansed) float- 
ing upon water. 

Alter Pitane the Caicus^ empties itself, at the distance of 30 
stadia from it, into the Elaitic bay. Beyond the CaTciis, at 
the distance of 12 stadia from the river, is El?ea, an Mo- 
lian city ; it is the arsenal of Pergamum, and distant from it 
120 stadia. 

* DikeU-koi. 

* For vtjffig Meineke reads tiq, " a certain earth." PUny, b. ii. c. 
95, speaks of islands '* which are always floating i " something of the kind 
ocean in volcanic lakes. 

* Ak-su or Baklr. 

2 c 2 
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68. At 100 stadia farther is Cane, the promontory oppo- 
site to Lectum, and forming the gulf of Adramjttium, of 
which the Elaitic Gulf is a part. Canae is a small city of the 
Locriaus who came from Cynus ; it is situated in the Can^ean 
territory, opposite the most southerly extremities of Lesbos, 
This territory extends to the Arginusae, and the promontory 
above, which some call Aiga, or the p^oat. The second sylla- 
ble however must be pronounced long, Aigan, like Actan 
and Arcbazi) for this was the name of the whole mountain, 
which at present is called Cane, or Caaini^ The aea sur« 
rounds the mountain on the south and west; towards the 
east ttie plain of Caicus lies below, and on the nor^ iJie 
Elaitic districL The mountain itself is yeiy muck contracted. 
It iodines indeed towards tiie iEgasan Sea» from which it baa 
^e name (^ga), but afterwards the promontor7 itself was 
called ^ga, the name which Sappho gives it, and then Cane 
and Cauai. 

^ It Is difficult to clear up this passage ^ AIFA. to4c ivofml^ownM 

hfuavvfiutg t(o ^('k^)' ^eT ^1 ^aicaCjc ri)v StvrsfMP mWaf^Tjv kiefipHv 
'AirAN lie AKTAX Kai 'APXAN. There is no doubt that the first of 
these words in capitals, to be homonymous ^v^lh gocU^ should be aJya, as 
is read in the old editions, and in many manuscripts, and not aiya, cuyd, 
or aiydvt -da lu others. Alya is the accusative of Aii4, (-^x,) u yoat^ 
which name Aitemidonis actually gives to this promontory. But as our 
language has no tsnniiiatioo of oa a es i the passage veqoires some explana- 
tion. If the Gieeks desired to express in the nominatiTe case the pod-- 
tion of the promontory T^ ith respect to the island of Lesbos, they wonM 
say, according to Artemidorus, The cape ^"Ex (AV^) is in front of Lesbos ; 
according to Strabo, The cape ^^^(ja (Aiya) is in front of Lesbos. The 
iirst, signifies a ffoat, Artemidorus intended ; the second^ -^ga, 
in the Doric dialect (fef MgSf Aiyij) means a goafs d^in. If thej deeinid 
to employ the word in the accusative, they said, according to Artemi- 
donis, We have doubled Cape ^Ega (AZya) ; according to Strabo, We have 
doubled Cape jT.fjmi ( Aiyav). The matter is clear thus far, but what fol- 
lows, SeT Si fiaic^utQ * * * tog aKTav Kal ap^av, is diffieiilt to explain. 
The two last words are Doric genitive plurals, the tot for uktu^v, shores^ 
the second for ipxi**v, be^nninga; and yet one would expect to find 
examples of accusatives in the singular number, as dcr^y and apx^v ; 
the difference of accent is here of no importance, for the last syllables of 
these accusatives are long, as Strabo wishes to make the last syllable 
long of iEgan (A/ySv). If he had required eiramples agreeinpr with this 
last word in quantity, accent, and case, he might have cited sycan, 
{wKov^ a fig-tree,) or some other word of this form. It might be sup- 
posed that Axroy was here taken in the acceptation [acrliyv, arr^v, 
and, in the Doric dialect, dcray] ; but there still lemams ^X^^» nnlesa 
we change the word to d^ray, a beards — Corap, 
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69. Between Elaaa, Pitanr, Atarncus, and Pergan"ium on 
this side the Caicus, is Teuthrania, distant from none of 
these places above 70 stadia. Teuthras is said to have been 
king of the Ciiicians and Mjrsians* According to Earipides, 
Auge, with her son Tekphus, was enclosed in a chest and 
thrown into the sea, hy command of her father Aleus, who 
discovered that she had been violated hy Hercules. Bj the 
care of Minerva the chest crossed the sea, and was cast ashore 
at the month of the Caicos. Teathras took up the mother 
and her son, married the former, and treated the latter aa his 
own child. This is a fable, bat another concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is wanting to explain how the daughter of the 
Arcadian became the wife of the king of the Mysians, and 
how her son succeeded to the throne of the Mysians. It is 
however believed that Teuthras and Telephus governed the 
country lying about Teuthrania and the Caicus, but the 
poet mentions a few particulars only of this history : 

as when he slew the son of Telephns, the hero Euiypylus* and many of 
his companions, the Getaei, were killed around him for the sake of the 
giiU of women." ^ 

Homer here rather proposes an enigma than a clear mean- 
ing. For we do not know who the Cetasi were, nor what peo- 
ple we are to understand hy this name, nor what is meant by 
the words, "for the sake of the gifts of women."* Gram- 
marians adduce and compare with this other stories, but they 
indulge in invention rather than solve the difficulty. 

70. Let us dismiss this doubtful matter, and turn to what 
ig more certain ; for instance, according to Homer, P'urypylus 
appears to liave hcvu king of the places about the CaVcn?, so 
that perhaps a part of the Cilicians were his subjects, and 
that there were not only two but three dynasties among that 
people. 

This opinion is supported by the circumstance that in the 
Elai'tis there is a small river, like a winter torrent^ of the 
name of Geteium. This falls into ano&er like it, then again 

« Od. xi. 521. 

' Enrypylus, iftm of Telephus, being ihnted by Priam to come to his 
assistance, answered that he could not do so wiUiout the permission of 
his mother, Astyoche* Priam by rich preeents obtained from her this 

permission. There are other explanations equally uncertain. Bryant 
asserts that the Cctfri were piratos, and exacted young women as tribute 
. from the people whom they attacke4* 
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into another, but all discharge themselves into the Caicus. 
The Caicus does not flow from Ida, as Bacchjlides sajs^ nor 
does Euripides say correctly that Marsyas 

** inhabited tbe iiuaous CehmuB, at the extremity of Ida,** 

for CdbonflB is at a great distance from Ida, and so are the 
sources of the Caicu^ for thej are to be seen in the plain. 

There is a mountain, Temnum, which separates this and 
the plain of Asia ; it lies in the interior above the plain of 
Thebe. A river, Mysius, flows from Temnum and enters 
the Caicus below its source. Hence some persons suppose 
that ^schylus refers to it in the beginning of the prologue 
to the play of the Myrmidons, 

Gaicus, and ye Mysian streams " — 

Near its source is a viUage called Gergitha, to which Attains 
transferred the inhabitants of Gergitlui in the Troad, afiter 
destroying their own town. 



CHAPTER IL 

1. Smos Lesbos, a very remarkable island, lies akmg and 
opposite to the sea-coast, extending from Lectum to Canss, 
and since it is surrounded by small islands, some of which lie 
beyond it^ others in the space between L^bos and the con- 
tinent, it is now proper to describe them, because th^ are 
.^liui places, and Lesbos is, as it were, the capital of the 
JEoMsLTi cities. We shall begin where we set out to describe 
the coast opposite to the island. 

2. In sailing from Lectum to Assus the Lesbian district 
begins o})posite to Sio:rium,^ its northern promontory. Some- 
where there is Mcthyrana,^ a city of the Lesbians, GO stadia 
from the coast, between Polymedium and Assus. The whole 
island is 1100 Stadia in circumference* The particulars are 
these. 

From Methymna to Malia,^ the most southern promontory 
to those who have the island on their right hand, and to 
which Canie^ lies directly opposite, are 340 stadia. Thence 

^ Si^ii. * Molyvo. * Cape Sto* Mam» * Adshane. 
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to Si^um, which is the length of the idland, 560 stadia^ 
thence to Methymna 210 stadia.^ 

Mitylene, the largest city, lies between Methymna aiid 
Malia, at the distance from Malia of 70 stadia, and from Canse 
of 120^ and as many fin>m the Arginussae islands,^ which are 
three small islands near the continent^ and situated near 
Canae. In the interval between Mitylene and Methymna^ at 
a Tillage called .£geirus in the MethymnsBan territory, is the 
narrowest part of the island, having a passage of 20 stadia to 
the Pyrrhmii Enripos.' Pyrrha^ is sitoated on the western 
side of Lesbos, at the distance of 100 stadia from Malia* 

Mitylene has two harbours ; of which the southern is a 
closed harbour for triremes, and capable of holding 50 vessels. 
. The lionhern harbour is large, and deep, and protected by a 
mole. In front of both lies a small island, which contains a 
part of the city. Mitylene is well provided with everything. 

3. It formerly produced celebrated men, as Pittacus, one of 
the Seven Wise Men ; Alcieus the poet, and his brother Anti- 
menidas, who, according to Alcasus, when fighting on the side 
of the Babylonians, achieved a great exploit, and extricated 
them from their danger by kiUing 

" a valiant warrior, the king's wrestler, who was four cnbits in height.** 

Contemporary with these persons flourished Sappho, an extra- 
ordinary woman ; for at no period within memory has any 
woman been known at all to be compared to her in poetry. 

At this period Mitylene was ruled by many tjrrants, in con- 
sequence of the dissensions among the citizens* These dis- 
sensions are the subject of the poems of AIcibus called Stasi* 
otica (the Seditions). One of these tyrants was Pittacus: 
Alcseus invdghed against him as well as against Myrsilns, 
Megalagyrus*^ the C&anactidse, and some others ; nor was he 

' This is the number given in Agathermus, and there is no difference in 
manuscripts in this part of tlic text. Falconer thinks we ought to read 
XiXtwj/ tKarbv Kai Ssxa (1110) Icr xiXi'wj/ tKUTov (1100), tomake tlie sum- 
total given agree with the sum-toiaiof the particular distances. 1 am 
more mdiiMd to deduct 10 stadia from the 210, which is the distance giTen 
between Sigrtum and Methymne. — Corny, 

^ Arginusi Islands ; according to others^ Mnflconisia. 

3 The entrance to the Gulf of GalooL 

* Pira. 

• We should probfibly read here Melanchus, t>Tant of Lesbos, who, 
assisted by the biuiiier:* of Alcseus, overthrew Pittacus. 
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himself clear from the imputation of favouring these political 
changes. Pittacus himself employed munaichical power to 
dissolve the despotism of the many, but, having done thie, he 
restored the independence of the city. 

At a late period afterwards appeared Diopbanes the rlie- 
torician ; in our times Potamo, Lesbocles, Crinagoras, and 
Theophanes the historian.^ The latter was versed in political 
affidrsi and became the friend of Pompey the Great, chiefly 
on account of his aooofnpliahments and assistance he afforded 
in directing to a successful issue aU his enterprises. Hence» 
partly by means of Pompey, partly by his own ezertions» he 
became an ornament to lus countiyy and rendered himself the 
most iliastrious of aU the Gfecians. He left a son^ Mark 
Pompey, whom Augustus C»sar appointed prefect of Asia, 
and who is now reckoned ^among the number of the ehief 
friends of Tiberius. 

The Athenians were in danger of incurring irremediable 
disgrace by passing a decree that all the IMitylenjeans who 
had attained the age of puberty should be put tu death. They, 
however, recalled their resolution, and the counter-decree 
reached their generals only one day before the former order 
was to be executed* 

4. Pyrrha is in rmm. But the suburb is inhabited, and 
has a port, whence to Mitylene is a passage of 80 stadia. Next 
after Pyrrha is Eressus.^ It is situated upon a hill, and ex- 
tends to the sea. Thence to Sigrium 28 stadia. 

Eressus was the birth-place of Theophrastus» and of Fha- 
nias^ Peripatetic philosophers^ disciples of Aristotle. Theo- 
phrastus was called lyrtamus before his name was changed by 
Aristotle to Theophrastus, thus getting rid of the cacophony 
of the former name, and at the same time expressing the 

* Diophanes was the friend of Tiberius Gracchus, and waa the victim 
of his friendship. Potamo was professor of riieloiic at Rome, and was 
the author of the Perfect Orator, the Life of Alexander the Great, the 
Ptaiae of Cmu, the. Pratae of BratnSv and the Annals of Samoa. Pliny 
mentions a sculptor of the name of LeebocleB^ whose name seems to indi- 
cate his origin from Lesbos. Athenaeus also names a sculptor from 
Mitylene called Lesbothemis. Strabo is probably the only person who 
makes meniion of Crinagoras. Theophanes is known as an historian, and 
especially as the friend of Pompey, whom however he ad>ised to retire to 
E^3rpt. The philosopher Lesbonare, father of Potamo, was a native of 
Mitylene. ' Eresao. 
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beauty of his elocution, for Aristotle made all his disciples 
eloquent, but Theophrastus the most eloquent of them all. 

Antissa ^ ia next to Sigrium. It is a city with a harbour. 
Then follows Methjrana, of which place Arion was a native, 
who, as Herodotus relates the story, after liav in g been thrown 
into the sea by pirates, escaped safe to Tsanarus on the back of 
a dolphin* He played on the cithara and sang to it. Ter- 
pander, who practised the same kind of music, was a native of 
this island. He was the first person that used the lyre with 
seven instead of four strings as is mentioned in the verses at- 
tributed to him : 

'* we hsTe zelmqnished the song adapted to four strings, and ehall cause 
new hymns toretiound on a seven-stnnged cithara." 

The historian Hellanicus, and Callias, who has commented 
on Sappho and Alcieus, were Lesbians. 

5. Near tlie strait situated between Asia and Lesbos tht re 
are about t^venty small islands, or, according to Timosthenes, 
forty. They are called Ilecatonnesoi,^ a compound name like 
Peloponnesus, the letter N being repeated by custom in such 
words as Myonnesus, Froconnesus, Halonnesus, so that Heca- 
tonnesoi is of the same import as Apollonnesoi^ since Apollo 
is called Hecatus ;^ for along the whole of this coast, as far as 
Tenedos» Apollo is held in the highest veneration, and wor- 
shipped under the names of Smintheus» Cilteusi Giyneus, or 
other appellations. 

Near these islands is Fordoselene, which contains a citj of 
the same name, and in front of this city is another island^ 
larger than this, and a city of the same name, uninhabited, in 
which there is a temple of Apollo. 

6. Some persons, in order to avoid the indecorum couched 
in these names,'^ say that we ought to read in that place Poro- 
selene, and to call A?pordenum, the rocky and barren moun- 
tain near Fergamum, Asporenum, and the temple there of the 
mother of the gods the temple of the Asporene mother of the 
gods ; what then are we to naj to the names Pordalis, Saper- 

^ TotheN. E.ofSigri. 

' In which are comprehended the Aiginusi mentioned above. 

' According to Herodotus and Diodonis Siciilus, Hecatonnesoi means 
the "hundred islands," the word being composed not of Hecatus but of 
Hecaton, iKardvj " a hundred,** and i^qcroi, "islanda." 

* The name appears to be wanting. 

* Derived from wopdi^ and wkgiia. 
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des, Perdiccas, and to this word in the verse of Simonides, 
"with clothes dripping with wet," {TropdaKOKfiv for aa/^poxoic,) 
and in the old comedy somewhere^ ^'the country is nop^oKoyf 
for \ifivd(oy, or ^ marshy.'" 

Lesbos is at tiie same distance, rather less than oOO stadia^ 
from TenedoSy Lemnosy aod Chios. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. SiNCB there subsisted so great an affinity among the 
Lreleges and Cilicians with the Trojans, the reason is asked, 
why these people are not included in Homer's Catalo^zue. Per- 
haps it is that, on account of the loss of their leaders and the 
devastation of the cities, the few Cilicians that were left 
placed themselves under the command of Hector. For Eetion 
and his sons are said to have been killed before the Catalogae 
is mentioned ; 

" The hero AchiUes," 

says Andromache^ 

killed my lather, end destroyed Thebe, with its lofty gates, the dty of 

the Cilicians.** — 

** I had seven brothers in the palace ; all of them went in one day to 
Hades, fox they were all &Iaiii by the swift-footed divine Achilles.*'^ 

Those also under the command of Mynes had lost tbdr 
leaders, and their city ; 

** He slew Mynes, and Epistrophus, 
And destroyed the city oi the divine Mynes.*** 

He describes the Leleges as present at the battles ; 

" on tlie sea-cua^it are Cariaus> aud Pseouians witii cunred bows, Lelegee> 
and Caucones."* 

And in another place, 

"he killed Satnius with a spear — the son of Enops, whom a beautiful 
nymph Neis bore to Enops, when he was teudmg herds near the banks of 
Satnioeis,'** 

for they had not been ao completely annihilated as to prevent 

> II yL 414, 421« * II. iL 692 ; zix. 296. 

Ml. X. 428. Ml. sir. 44a. 
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their forming a body of people of themsel?e8» Bince their king 
still aurrived, 

AUm, king of the irar-loTing Leleges," * 

nor was tlie city entirely razt^d, for he adds, 

** who commanded the ioity city Fedasus." ' 

He has passed them over in the Catalogaey not considering 
the body of people large enough to have a place in it ; or he 
comprised them* among the people und^ the command of 

Hector, as being allied to one another. For Ljcaon, the 

brotlier of Hector, says, 

niy n^oihrr Laotlioe, daughter of the old Altes, brought me into the 
world to live but a short time ; of Altes, king of llie war-loving Leleges."' 

Such is the reasoning, from probability, which this subject 
admits. 

2. We reason from probability when we endeavour to de- 
termine by the words of the poet the exact bounds of the 
territory of the Cillcians, Pelasgi, and of the people situated 

between them, namely, the Ceteli, who were under the com- 
mand of Eur) pylus. 

We have said of the Cilicians and of the people under the 
command of Eurypylus what can be said about them, and that 
thej are bounded by the country near the Caicus. 

It is agreeable to probability to place the Pe'iasgi next to 
these people, according to the words of Homer and other his- 
tories. Homer says, 

" Hippothous led the tribes of the Pelasgi, who throw the spear, who in- 
habited the fertile I.arisa ; their leaders >vprc Hippothous and Pylceus, a 
son of Mars, both sons of Lethus the Feia^gian, son of Teutamis."* 

He here represents the numbers of Pelasgi as eonsiderable, 
for he does not speak of them as a tribe^ but tribes,*' and 
qpecifies the place of their settlement, Larisa. There are 
many places of the name of Larisa, but we must understand 

some one of those near the Troad, and perhaps we might not 
be wrong in supposing it to be that near Cyme ; for of three 
places of the name of Larisa, that near Hamaxitus is quite in 
sight of Ilium and very near it, at the distance of about 200 
stadia, so that Hippothous could not be said consistently with 
probability to fall, in the contest about Patroclus^ 

> II. zzi. 86. • IK xxi. 87. » II. xxi. 84. « U. li. 840. . 
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at least from this Larisa, but rather from the Larisa near 
Cyme, for there are about 1000 stadia between them. The 
third Larisa is a village in the Ephesian district in the plain 
of the Cayster ; which, it is said, was formerlj a city contain- 
ing a temple of Apollo Larisfldtts^ and situated nearer to 
Mount Tmoltts than to Ephesus. It is distant from Ephesus 
180 stadia, so that it might be placed rather under the govern- 
ment of the MflBonians. The Ephesians, h&ving afterwards 
acquired more power, deprived the Mseonians, whom we now 
call Ljdians, oi" a large part of their territory ; but not even 
this, but the other rather, would be the Larisa of the Pelasgi. 
F o we have no strung evidence that the Larisa in the pUin 
of Cayster was in existence at that time, nor even of the ex- 
istence of Ephesus. But all the ^oliau history, relating to a 
period a little subsequent to the Trojan times, proves the ex- 
istence of the Larisa near Cyme. 

3. It is said that the people who set 'out from Phricium, a 
Locrian mountain above ThermopylaB, settled on the spot 
where Cyme is now situated ; and finding the Pelasgi, who 
had been great sufferers in the Trojan war, yet still in posses- 
sion of Larisa^ distant about 70 stadia from Cyme, erected as a 
defence against them what is at present called Neon-teichos, 
(or the New Wall,) 30 stadia from Larisa. They took Larisa,^ 
founded Cyme, and transferred to it as settlers the surviving 
Pelasgi. Cyme is called Cyme Phricouis i'vom tlie Locrian 
mountain, and Larisa also (Phriconis) : it is now deserted. 

That the Pelasgi were a great nation history, it is said, 
furnislies other evidence. For Menecrates of Elsea, in his 
work on the foundation of cities, says, that the whole of the 
present Ionian coast, beginning from Mycale and the neigh- 
bouring islands, were formerly inhabited by Pelasgi. But 
the Lesbians say, that they were commanded by Pylaeus, who 
is called by the poet the chief of the Pelasgi, and that it ym 
from him that the mountain in their country had the name' of 
Pybaum. 

The Chians also say, that the Pelasgi from Thessaly were < 

» II. xvii. 301. 

' Kramer adopts Coray*s correction of tX&t^rag for I'XOSvrag, although 
he at the samn time remaiks, tiiat we have no other infoimaUou of Larisa 
being ih^ii taken. 
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their founders. The Pelasgi, however, were a nation disposed 
to wander, ready to remove from settlement to settlement, and 
experienced both a great increase and a sudden diminution of 
strength and numbers, particularijr at the time of the Mohm. 
and Ionian migrations to Asia. 

4. Something peculiar took place among the Larisseans in 
the plain of CaTster, in the Phriconis, and in Thessalj. All 
of them Q^simpied a country, the soil of which has been accu- 
mulated hj riyen^ by the Caysteri^ the Hennns^^ and the 
Ftoeus.^ 

At Larisa Fhrioonis Fiasns is said to receive great hon- 
ours. He was chief of the Pelasgi, and enamoured, it is 

said, of his daughter Larisa, whom he violated, and was pun- 
ished for tLc outrage. She discovered him leaning over a 
cask of wine, seized him by his legs, lifted him up, and drop- 
ped him down into the vessel. These are ancient accounts. 

5. To tlie present J^olian cities we must add JEgse and 
Temniis, the birth-place of Hermagoras, who wrote a book on 
the Art of Rhetoric. 

These cities are on the mountainous country which is above 
the district of Cyme, and that of the Fhocseansand SmymMns^ 
beside which flows the Hermus. 

Not far ftom these cities is Magnesia .'under Sipylns* made 
a free city by a decree of the Romans. The late earthquakes 
have injured this place. To the opposite parts, which incline 
towards the Gaacas to Cyme from Larisa, in passing to which 
the river Hermus is crossed, are 70 stadia ; thence to Myrina 
40 stadia ; thence to Grynium 40 stadia, and thence to Elsea. 
But, according to Artemidorus, next to Cyiiic is Adae ; then, 
at the distance of 40 stadia, a promontory, which they call 
Hydra, that forms the PHaitic Gulf with the opposite promon- 
tory Harmatus. The breadth of the entrance is about 80 
stadia, includincr tlie windin^^ of the bays. Mp'ina, situate d at 
60 stadia, is an yEoiian city with a harbour, then the harbour 
of Achaeans, where are altars of the twelve gods ; next is 
Gxynium, a small'city [of the Myrinaeans], a temjde of Apollo, 
an ancient oracle, and a costly fane of white marble. To 
Myrina are 40 stadia ; then 70 stadia to Elaea, which has a 
harbour and a station for vessels of the Attalic kingSi founded 

* Kaia-SQ, or Kutschuk-Mehider. ' Sanbat ' Salambria. 
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by MeneBtheus and the Aflienians who acoompanied him in 
the expedition against Hiuni. 

The places about Pitane^ and Atarneus, and others in this 

quarter, which follow Elfea, have been already described. 

6. Cyme is the largest and best of the ^oliaii cities. 
This and Lesbos may be considered the capitals of the other 
cities, about 80 in number, of which not a few exist no longer. 
The inhabit aiits of Cyme are ridiculed for their stupidity, for, 
according to some writers, it is said of them that tliey only 
began to let the tolls of the hai bour three hundred years after 
the foundation of their citj, and that before this time the town 
had never received any revenue of the kind ; hence the report 
that it was late before thej perceived that they inhabited a 
dtj lying on the aea. 

There is another story, that, having borrowed money in the 
name of the state, they pledged their porticos as security for 
the payment of it. Afterwards, the money not having been 
repaid on the appointed day, they were prohibited from walk- 
ing in them. The creditors, through shame, gave notice by 
the crier whenever it rained, that the inhabitants might take 
shelter under the porticos. As the crier called out, "Go 
under the porticos," a rc|)ort prevailed that the Cymaeans did 
not perceive that they were to go und(ir rlie porticos when it 
rained unless they had notice from the public crier. ^ 

Ephorus, a man indisputably of high repute, a disciple of 
Isocrates the orator, was a native of this city. He was an 
historian, and wrote the book on Inventions. 

Hesiod the poet, who long preceded Ephorus, was a native 
of this place, for he himself says, that his father Dins left 
Cyme in iBolis and migrated to the Boeotians ; 

*' he dwelt near Helicon in A sera, a Tillage wretched in winter, in sum- 
mer oppressive, aud Dot pleasant at any season." 



' In spite of the improbability of these anecdotes* there must have 
been something real in the dulness of the Cymaeans ; for Cymaean yma 
employed by the Grf cks as a word synonymous with stupid. Caesar, 
among the Romans, (Plutarch, Cffisar,) adopted this name in the same 
sense. This stupidity gave occasion to a jiroverb, vvoq eIq Kv^iaiovg, an 
ass among the Cymasans, wliich was founded on tiie following story. 
The first time an ass appeared among the Gymssans, the inhabitants, who 
were unacquamted with the beast* deserted the town with such precipita* 
jtion that one would have said they weie escspjng ftom an earthquake. 
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It is not geoenlly admitted that Homier was from Cjme, for 

many dispute about him. 

Tiie name of the city was derived from an Amazon, as that 
of Mjrina was the name of an Amazon^ buried under the 
Batieia in the plain of Troy ; 

men call tliis Batieia; but the immortaUit the tomb of the boundios 
Myrina." fi^ 

Ephoms is bantered, because, having no achievements of 
his conntrjinen to commemorate among the other exploits in 
his history, and yet being unwilling to pass them oyer un- 
noticed, he exclaims, 

** at this time the CymaDans were at peace.** 

After having described the Trojan and JEolian coasts, we 
ought next to notice cnrsorilj the interior of the country as 
far as Mount Taurus, observing the same order* 



CHAPTER IV. 

1, Pergaml.m has a kind of supremacy among these places. 
It is a city of note, and flourished during a long period under 
the Attalic kings ; and here we shall begin our description, 
premising a short account of her kings, dieir origin, and the 
end of their career. 

Pergamum was the treasure-hold of Lysimachus, the son 
of Agathodes, and one of the successors of Alexander. It is 
situated on the very summit of the mountain which termin- 
ates in a sharp peak like a pine-cone. ' Philetserus of Tyana 
was intrusted with the custody of this strong-hold, and of the 
treasure, which amounted to nine thousand talents. He 
became an eunuch in childhood by compression, for it hap- 
pened that a great body of people being assembled to see a 
funeral, the nurse who was carrying Philctaerus, then an in- 
fant, in her arms, was entangled in the crowd, and pressed 
upon to such a degree tliat the child was mutilated. 

He was therefore an eunuch, but having been well edu- 
•eated he was thought worthy of this trust He continued ibr 
> 11. li. 814. ' Beigamo. 
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some time well affected to Lysimachus, but upon a disagree- 
ment with Arsinoc, the wife of Lysiniachus, who had falsely 
accused him, lie caused the place to revolt, and suited his 
political conduct to the times, perceiving them to be favour- 
able to change. Lysimachus, overwhelmed with domestic 
troubles, was compelled to put to death A^athocles his son. 
Seleucus Nicator invaded his country and destroyed his 
poweTi but was himself ireaobecously slain by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. 

During these disorders the eunuch remained in the fortress^ 
continu^y employing the policy of promises and other cour- 
tesies with those who were the strongest and the nearest to 
himself. He thus continued master of the atrong-hold for 
twenty years. 

2. He had two brothers, the elder of whom was Eumenea, 

the younger Attalus. Eumenes had a son of the same name, 
who succeeded to the possession of Pergamum, and was then 
sovereign of the places around, so that he overcame in a bat- 
tle near Sardes* Antioclius, the son of Seleucus, and died 
after a reign of two-and-tweuty years. 

Attains, the son of Attalus and Antiochis, dauprhter of 
Achaeus, succeeded to the kingdom. He was the tirst person 
who was proclaimed king after a victory, which iie obtained 
in a great battle with the Galatians. He became an ally of 
the Bomans, and, in conjunction with the Rhodian fleets 
assisted them in the war against Philip. He died in old age^ 
having reigned forty-three years. He left four sons bj 
Apollonisi a womanof Cyncus, — ^Eumenes^ Attalus^FhiletiBms^ 
and Athen»us. The younger sons continued in a private 
station, but Eumenes, the elder, was king. He was an ally 
of the Romans in the war with Antiochus the Greaf, and with 
Perseus ; he received from the Romans all the country within 
the Taurus which had belonged to Antiochus. Before this 
time there were not under the power of Pergamum many 
places which reached the sea at the Elai'tic and the Adramyt- 
tene Gulfs. Eumenes embellished the city, he ornamented 
the Nicephorium^ with agrove, enriched it with votive oiSfer- 

» Sart. 

• A building raised in commemoration of a victory. It was destroyed, 
by Philip of Macedon, Polyb. xvi. 1. It appears, however, that he re- 
stored it to its ancient splendour, as forty-fiTe yean afterwards it was 
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ings and a library, and by his care raised the city of Perga- 
mum to its present magnificence. After he had rei^^ned 
forty-nine years he left tho kingdom to Attains, his son by 
Stratonice^ daughter of Ariarathus, king of Cappadocia. 

He appointed as guardian of his son, who was very young^^ 
and as regent of the kingdom, his brother Attains, who died 
an old man after a reign of twenty years, having peifonned 
many glorious actions. He assisted Demetrins, tiie son of 
Selencos, in the war against Alexander, the son of Antiochns^ 
and was the ally of the Romans in the war against the 
Fiiendo-Philip. In an expedition into Thrace he drfeated 
and took prisoner Diegylis, king of the Cseni.* He destroyed 
Prusias by exciting his son Nicomedes to rebel agjiinst his 
father. He left the kingdom to Attains his ward. His 
cogiioiuen was Pbilometor. He reigned five years, and died 
a natural death. He left the Romans his heirs.' They made 
the country a province, and called it Asia by the name of the 
continent. 

The Catcus flows past Fergamum through the plain of 
Caicus, as it is called, and traverses a very fertile country, in- 
deed almost the best soil in Mysia. 

3. The celebrated men in our times, natives of Fergamum, 
irare Mithridates, the son of Menodotus and the daughter of 
Adobogion ; he was of the family of the Tetrarchs of Galatiaii 
Adobogion, it is said, had been the concubine of Mithridates 
the king ; the relatives therefore gave to the child the name 
of Mithridates, pretending that he was the king's son. 

This [jiincc became so great a friend of divus Caesar, that he 
was promoted to the honour of Tetrarch (of Galatia) ; out of 
regard also to his mother's fauiily, he was appointed king of 
Bosporus and of other places. He was overthrown by 
Asander, who put to death Pharnaces the king and obtained 

devastated a second time by Prusias, king of BithyniSf which Strabo 
notices hereafter. 

^ The circumstances are differently narrated by Plutarch On brother- 
ly love,'* and by Livy, xlu. c« 15 and 16* 

* Diegylia, king of the Oeni, a Tbracian people, was the £iOier-in-law 

of Prusias. 

• Anstonicu"?, brother of Attnln?, and a natural son of Ihnnenps, for 
some time contended with the KoiiKins for the possession of this inlierit- 
ance ; but linally he was vanquished and made prisoner by the coutiul 
Perpema, carried to Borne, and there died in prison* B. zi?. c^ i. § 38. 

TOL. U. 2d 
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possession of the Bosporus. He had a great reputation as 
well as Apoliodorus the rhetorician, who com posed a work 
on the Art of Rhetoric, and was the head of the Apoliodorian 
sect of philosophers, whatever that may be; for many 
optnioiis have preyailed, the merits of which are bejond our 
power to decide upon, among which axe those of the seota 
of Apoliodorus and Theodoras. 

Bat the friendship of Ao^ostas Canary whom he instracted 
in oratory* was the prineipid cause of the elevation of ApoUo* 
dorua. He had a celebrated scholar l^onysias^ somamed 
Atticus, his fellow-citiaen^ who was an able teacher of philo- 
sophy, an historian, and composer of orations. 

4. Proceeding irom the plain and the city towards the 
east, we meet with Apollonia, a city on an elevated site. To 
the south is a mountainous ridge, which h aving crossed on 
the road to Sardes, we find on the left hand the city Thya- 
teira, a colony of the Macedonians, which some autiiors say 
is tiie last city belonging to the Mysians. On the right hand 
is Apollonis, 300 stadia from Pergamum, and the same distance 
from Sardes. It has its name from Apollonis of Cyzicus 
(wife of Attains). Next are the plains of Hennas and Sar- 
des. The country to the north of Pergamum is principally 
oecnpied by Mysians ; it Kes on the right hand of the people 
called Abai ti^ on whose borders is the Epietetns^ extending 
to Bithynia. 

5. Sardes is a large dty, of later date than the Trcjan 

times, yet ancient, with a strong citadel. It was the royal 

scat of the Lydians, whom the poet calls Lleones, and later 
writers Ma3ones, some asserting that they are the same, 
others that they are a different people, but the former is the 
preferable opinion. 

Above Sardes is tlie Tmolus, a fertile mountain having on 
its summit a seat^ of white marble, a work of the Persians. 
There is a view from it of the plains around, particularly of 



sians, and Macedoniaas.' 



* liiSpa, The exhedra was that part of the building added to the 
portioo, and, according to Yitraviusy when spacious it consiated of three 
parts, and was provided with seats. It j^robably here means a place for 
sitting and resting, protected by a coveiing supported by oobimns, so aa 

to afford a view all ronnd. 

' riiuy also places Macedonians^ surnamed Cadueni. near Tmolus. B. 
T. c. 29. 
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The Pactolus flows from the Tmolus.^ It anciently brought 
down a large quantity of gold-dust, whence, it is said, the 
proverbial wealth of Crccsus and his ancestors obtained re- 
nown. No gold-dust is found at present. The Pactolus de- 
scends into the Hennus, into which also the Hyllus, now called 
FbrjgioB^ discharges itself. These three and other less con- 
siderable rivers unite in one stream, and, according to Hero- 
dotus, empty themselves into the sea at PhocsMU 

Hie Hermus takes its rise in Mjsia, descending from the 
sacred mountain of Dind jmene, after trayersing the Cataee- 
canmene, it enters the &ffdian territory, and passes through 
the conliguons plains to the sea, as we have mentioned aboTe. 
Below the city lie the plains of Sardes, of the Cjrrus, of the 
Hermus, and of the Cay-ster, which are contiguous to one 
another and the most fertile anywhere to be found. 

At the distance of 40 stadia from the city is the lake 
Gygaja, as it is called by the poet.^ Its name was afterwards 
altered to Col( e. Here was a temple of Artemis Coloene, 
held in the highest veneration. It is said that at the feasts 
celebrated here the baskets dance.^ I know not why the cir- 
culation of such strange and absurd stories should be pre- 
ferred to truth. 

6. The verses in Homer are to this efbct, 

^' Meslliles and Antiphus, sous of Talaemenes, bom of the lake Gyga^a, 
were the leaden of the Meones, 'who lire below Tmolua." * 

Some persons add a fourth^yerse to these^ 

''below snowy Tmolus, in the rich district of Hyda.'* 

But no Hyda^ is to be found among the Lydians. Others 
make this the birth-place of Tjchius, mentioned by the poet, 

'*he was the best leather-catter m Hyda.'** 

They add that the ])\me is woody, and frequently struck with 
lightning, and that here also were the dwellings of the Arimi ; 
for to this verse, 

''Among the Arimi, where they say is the bed of Typlio&o%" ' 



» Bouz-'dagh. » II. ii. 8G5. 

• Some pretended miracle relating probably to the baskets earned 
by the virgms on their heads at festivals. 
Ml. u. 864. > B. iz. ML viL 221. ^ a iL 783. 

2d 2 
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thejr add the following, 

" in ft woody countiy, in the rich district of Uyda." 

Some lay the scene of the last fable in Cilicia, others in Syria, 
others among the Pithccussie (islands j,^ vviio say that the 
Pitheci (or monkeys) are called by the Tyrrhenians Ariuii. 
Some call Sardes Hyda ; others give this name to its Acro- 
polis. 

The Scepsian (Demetrius) says that the opinion of those 
authors is most to be depended upon who place the Arimi in 
the Catacecaumene in Mysia. But Pindar associates the 
Pithecus88B which lie in front of the Cymeean territory and 
Sicily wi^ Cilicia, for the poet says that Xyphon lay beneath 
JEtna; 

** Once he dwelt in far-famed Cilician caveras, but now Sicily, and tlie 
sea-girt isle, overshadowing Cyme, press upon his shaggy breast" * 

And again, 

O'er him lies Mto^ and m her Tast prison holds him." 

And again, 

" 'Twas the great Jove alone of gods that o'erpowered, with resistless 
force, the fifty-headed monstei Typhon> of yore among the Arimi." 

Others andenitancl Syrians by the Arimi, who are now called 
Aramaeiy and muntain that the Cilkaans in the IVoad migrat* 
ed and settled in Syria, and deprived the Syrians of the 
conntry which is now^ called Cilicia. 

* Pliny does not approve of the word Pithecussee being derived from 
ffSBfiKOQf a monkey ; but from wlBog, a cask. This latter deriTattoii is 
not natural, whilst me former is at least conformable to analogy. Hesy* 
chius confirms the Tyrrhenian meaning of the word Arimi, calling. 

'ApifioQ, TriBrjKog^ The expression in Homer, «iV 'Aptfu>cc» " among the 
Arimi," (which in Roman letters would be ein Arimis, and which is 
translated into Latin by in Arihiis,) signifies "in the Pithecussee Is- 
laiid:^/" acgurdxng to the opinion oi' tiiose who placed iyphoeus in Italy, 
But it is remarkable that firom the two words eki Arimii of Homer the 
name Inanmii has been invented; and qnoted as Homer's by Pliny (iiL 
6) : ^nasia ipsa, a stalione narium ^nesB, Homero Inarime dicta, 
Graecis Pithecnssa, non a simiarum Tmiltitudine, ut aliqui existimavore 
sed a figlinis doliorum. It is not Homer, however, that he ought to 
have quoted, but Virgil, who was the &ist to coin one word out of the two 
Greek words. 

Inarime Joris imperils imposta Typhoio. Ma^ iz, 716. 
The modem name is Ischia.' * Pyth. i 31. 
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Callisthenes says, that the Ariiiii from whom the mountains 
in the neighbourhood have the name of Arimii, arc situated 
near the Calycadnus,^ and the promontory Sarpedon close to 
the Corycian cave. 

7. The monuments of the kings lie around the lake Coloe* 
At Sardes is the great mound of Aljattes upon a lofty base, 
the work, according to Herodotus^^ of the people of the city, 
the greatest part of it being executed by young women. He 
says that they all prostituted themselves ; according to some 
writers the sepulclure is the monument of a courtesan. 

Some historians say, that Coloe is an artificial lake, designed 
to receive the superabundant waters of the rivers when they 
are full and overflow. 

Hypoepa^ is a city situated on the descent from Tmolus to 
the plain of the Cayster. 

8. Callisthenes says that Sardes was taken first by Cim- 
merianS) then by Treres and Lycians, which Callinus also, 
the elegiac poet, testifies, and that it was last capturf d in the 
time of Cyrus and Croesus. When Callinus says that the 
incursion of the Cimmerians when they took Sardes was 
directed against the Esioneis, the Scepsian (Demetrius) sup-> 
poses the Asioneis to be called by him Esioneis, according to 
the Ionian dialect ; for perhaps Meonia, he says, was called 
Asia, as Homer describes the country, ''in the Asian mea*' 
dows about the streams of Caystrius.*'^ The city, on account 
of the fertOity of the country, was afterwards restored, so as 
to be a considerable plaoe^ and was inferior to none of its 
neighbours ; lately it has lost a great part of its buildings by 
earthquakes. But Sardes, and many other cities which partici- 
pated in this calamity fibout the same time, have been repaired 
by the provident care and beue&cence of Tiberius the present 
emperor. 

9. The distinfiruished natives of Sardes were two orators of 
the same name and family, the Diodori ; the elder of whom was 
called Zonas, who had pleaded the cmiseof Asia in many suits. 
But at the time of the invasion of Mithridates the king, he was 
accused of occasioning the revolt of the cities from him, but 
in his defence he cleared himself of the charge. 

The younger Diodorus was my Mend ; there exist of his 

* Kelikdni. » Herod, i. 93. * PyrgeUu * II u. 461. 
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historical writings, odes, and poems of other kiuds, which very 
much resemble the style of the aucieuts. 

Xanthus, the ancient historian, is said to be a Lydian, 
but whether of Sardes I do not know. 

10. After the Lydians are the Mysians, and a city Phila- 
delphia, subject to constant earthquakes. The walls of the 
bouses are incessantly opening, and sometimes one, sometimes 
mother, part of the city is experiencing some damage. The 
miyority of people (for few persona live in the city) pass their 
lives in the country, employing themselves in agriculture and 
cultivating a good soiL Yet it is surprising that there should 
be even a few persons so much attached to a place where 
their dwellings are insecure ; but one may marvel more at 
tiiose who founded the city. 

1 1 . Next is the tract of country called the Catacecaumene, 
extending oOO stadia in length, and in breadth 400. It is 
uncertain whether it should be called Mysia or Meonia, for 
it has both names. The whole country is devoid of trees, ex- 
cepting vines, from which is obtained the Catacecaumenite 
wine ; it is not inferior in quality to any of the kinds in re- 
pute. The surface of the plains is covered with ashes, but the 
hilly and rocky part is black, as if it were the effect of com- 
bustion. This, as some persons imagine, was the effect of 
thunder-bolts and of fiery tempests, nor do they hesitate to 
make it the scene of the fable of Typhoo. Xanthus even says 
that a certain Arimus was king of these parts* But it is 
unreasonable to suppose that so large a tract of country was 
all at once consulted by lightning and fiery meteors; it is 
more natural to suppose that the effect was produced hj fire 
generated in the soil, the sources of which are now exhausted. 
There arc to be seen three pits, which are called Physae, or 
breathing holes, situated at the distance of 40 stadia from each 
other. Above are rugged hills, wliich probably consist of 
masses of matter thrown up by blasts of air (from the pits). 

That ground of this kind should be well adapted to vines, 
may be conceived from the nature of the country Catana,^ 
which was a majss of cinders^ but which now produces excel- 
lent wine^ and in large quantities. 

Some persons^ in allusion to such countries as these, wittily 
observe that Bacchus is properly called Pyrigenes, or fire-bonu 

* Catania. 
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12. The places situated next to these towards the south, 
and extending to Mount Taurus, are so intermixed, thcit parts 
of Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Mysia running into one another 
are difficult to be distinguished. The Romans have contri- 
. buted not a little to produce this confusion, by not dividing 
the people according to tribes, but following another principle 
have arranged them accx>rding to jnrisdictioiiSy in which they 
have appoinled dajs for holding courts and administering 
justice. 

The Tmolus is a well compacted mass of mountain, > of 
moderate circumference^ and its boundaries are within Lvdia 
itself. The Mesogis begins, according to Theopompus, iram 
Celaanffi^' and extends on the opposite side as far as Mycale,' 
so that Phrygians occupy one part, towards Celiensd and 
Apameia ; Mysians and Ly dians another ; Carians and lonians 
a tliird part. 

So also the rivers, and particularly the Maeander, are the 
actual boundaries of some nations, but take their course 
through the middle of others, rendering accurate distinction 
between them difficult. 

The same may be said of plains, which are found on each 
side of a mountainous range and on each side of a river. Our 
attention however is not required to obtain the same degree of 
accuracy as a surveyor, but only to give such descriptions as 
have been transmitted to us by our predecessors. 

18. Contiguous on the east to the plain of Cayster, which 
lies between the Mesogis and Tmolus» is the plain Cilbianum. 
It is extensive^ well inhabited, and fertile. Then follows the 
Hyrcanian plain, a name giv^ by the Persians, who brought 
colonists from Hyrcania (the plain of Cyrus, in like manner, 
had its name from the Persians). Next is the Peltinc plain, 
belonging to the Phrygians, and the Cillanian and the Tabe- 
nian plains, the latter of which contains small towns, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Phrygians, with a j)oi tiou of Pisidi- 
ans. The plains hnve their names from the towns. 

14. After crossing the Mesogis, situated between the Cari- 

' The range of mountains on the south of the Cayster, bearing various 

names. 

* CdnnflB "wtA the citadel of Apameia CilH)iUB, Aliiim<'K8m hieaar. ' 
' Gftpe Sta. Mana. 
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ans ^ and the district of Nysa,^ which is a tract of country be- 
yond the MaRRnder, extending as far as the Cihyratis and 
Cabalis, we meet with cities. Near the Mcso^is, opposite 
Laodicea,-^ is Hierapolis,'* where are hot springs, and the Plu- 
tonium, both of which have some singular properties. Thd 
water of the springs is so easily consolidated and becomes 
atone, that if it is conducted through water-courses dams are 
formed consisting of a single piece of stone. 

The Plutonium^ situated below a small brow of the over- 
hanging mountain, is an opening of sufficient size to admit a 
man, but there is a descent to a great depth. In front is a 
quadrilateral railing, about half a plethrum in circumference. 
This space is filled with a cloudy and dark vapour, so dense 
that the bottom can scarcely be discerned. To those who ap- 
proach round the railing the air is innoxious, for in calm 
weather it is free from the cloud wliich then continues within 
the enclosure. But animals which enter within the railing 
die instantly. Even bulls, when brouiilit within it, fall down 
and are taken out dead. We have ourselves thrown in spar- 
rows, which immediately fell down lifeless. The Galli,^ who 
are eunuchs, enter the enclosure with impunity, approach 
even the opening or mouth, bend down over it, and descend 
into it to a certain depth, restraining their breath during the 
time, for we perceived by their countenance signs of some 
suffocating feeling. This exemption may be common to all 
eunuchs, or it maybe confined to the eunuchs employed about 
the temple, or it may be the efiect of divine care, as is proba- 
ble in the case of persons inspired by the deity, or it may 
perhaps be procured by those who are in posaessioii of certain 
antidotes. 

The conversion of water into stone is said to be the pro- 
perty of certain rivers in Laodiceia, although the water is fit 
for the purpose of drinking. The water at Hierapolis is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the dyeing of wool. Substances dyed with 
the roots,'*^ rival in colour those dyed with the coccus^ or 

> Cora'y proposes to read for EM^vJLapovpunf, translate, between 

Carura and Nysa." 

* Sultan-hissar. • Eski-hissar. * Panibuk-kalessi. 

* They were the priests of Cybele, and so called from a river of Fhrygia. 

* M8ader«root 
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the marine purple. There is such an abundance of water, 
that there are natural baths in every part of the city. 

15. After Hierapolis are the parts beyond the Mrcaiider. 
Those about Laodiceia and Aplirodi&ias,^ and those extend- 
ing to Carura, have been already described. The places which 
succeed are Antiocheia^ oa the Maeander, now belonging to 
Caria^ on the west ; on the south are Cibyra the Greati^ Sinda,^ 
and Cabalis, as far as Mount Taurus and Lycia. 

Antioeheia is a city of moderate size situated on the banks 
of the Maaander, at the side towards Phiygia* There is a 
bridge over the riyer* A large tract of country, all of which 
IB fertile, on each side of the river, belongs to the dtj. It 
produces in the greatest abundance the fig of Antioch, as it is 
called, which is dried. It is also called Triphyllus. This 
place also is subject to shocks of earthquakes. 

A native of this city was Diotrephes, a celebrated sophist ; 
his disciple was liybreas, the greatest orator of our times. 

16. The Cabaleis, it is said, were Solymi. The hill situ- 
ated above the Termessian fortress is called Solymus, and the 
Tcrmessians themselves Solymi. Near these places is the 
rampart of Bellerophon and the sepulchre of Teisandrus his son, 
who fell in the battle against the Solymi. This account agrees 
with the words of the poet. Of Bellerophon he speaks thus, 

he foui^t a second time with the hnre Solymi * 

and of his son, 

" Mars, uDsated with war, killed Peisandms his son %htixig with the 
Solymi."* 

Termessus is a Pisidian city situated very near and immedi- 
ately above Cibyra. 

The Cibyratse are said to be descendants of the Ljdians 
who occupied the territory Cabalis. The cify was afterwards in 
the possession of the Pisidiaos,aborderingnation, who occupied 
it, and transferred it to another place, very strongly fortified, 
the circuit of which was about 100 stadia. It flourished in con- 
sequence of the excellence of its hiws. The villages belonging 
to it extended from Pisidia, and the bordering territory Milyas, 
as far as Lycia and the country oppoc>ite to Bhodcij. Upon the 

) Qeiia. * Jenedscheh. * Ghortam. ' * Dekol 

•I.Ti. 184. MLti.m 
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union of the three bordering cities, Bubon,* Balbura,^ and 
CEnoanda,^ the confedenitiou was called Tetrapoiis ; each city 
had one vote, except Cibyra, which had two, for it could eqnip 
30,000 foot soldiers and 2000 horse. It was always governed 
by tyraatfiy bat they ruled with moderation. The tyrannical 
government tenninatod in the tame of Moagetes. It was 
overthrown by Murena, who annexed BaJbura and Bubon to 
the Lycians. Nevertheless the Cibyratic district is reckoned 
among the largest jorisdictions in Asia. 

The Cibyrat» used four lai^nages, the PisidiCy that of So* 
lymi, the Greek, and the Lydian, bat of the latter no traces 
are now to be found in Lydia. 

At Cibyra there is practised the peculiar art of carving 
witii case ornamental work in iron. 

Milya is the mountain-range extending from the defiles 
near Termessus, and the passa^^e through them to the parts 
within the Taurus towards JLsiad% as far as Sagalassus and 
the country of Apameia. 

I Ebedschek-DirmiL ' Giaur-KalessL 'Urludscluu 
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